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Core Baking in Electrically Heated Ovens 


Results of Comparative Tests of Elec- 
tric and Fuel Heated Core Ovens— 
New Westinghouse Thermostat Control 





HE core department of most foundries has 
received too little attention in the past. This 
is especially true of the ovens used for baking 

The average oven that is fired by gas, 
oil, coal or coke has neither insulation nor tempera- 
ture control. Hence, it is wasteful of fuel and con- 
siderable losses are incurred from overbaked or 
underbaked cores and from inability to speed up 
production without endangering the quality of the 
product. 

The purpose of this article is not to discuss in 
detail either the various methods of electrically 
heated core ovens or of automatically controlling 
them, but to give a brief description of a new ther- 
mostat that is reliable and comparatively inexpen- 


the cores. 


sive. The control element consists of a porous 
<o il and Experimental Laboratory Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ally Heated Core Oven Equipped with New Westinghouse 
connected 


the last three naméd being assembled in one self-contained unit 


Baking Conditions. The control element is 


———— BY J. L. 


JONES* — 


refractory strip impregnated with a material that 
is non-conducting up to a given temperature and 
conducting above that temperature. The porous 
strip is supported by silver terminals and connected 
with a suitable relay, motor-driven switch and small 
transformer, the last-named three pieces of appa- 
ratus being assembled in one self-contained unit. 
The impregnating mafgerial will not only regulate 
at the temperature required for core oven work but 
is capable of controlling any temperature from 150 
deg. Fahr. to 1450 deg. Fahr., with possibilities 
above and below these points. 

The following tests were made to determine 
what would be satisfactory baking conditions for 
the electric core oven and to ascertain some of the 
advantages of this oven over fuel heated ovens. It 
was not intended to deal specifically with any par- 
ticular type of oven, but to investigate some of the 





Thermostat, Used in Making Tests to Determine Sat 
with a relay, motor-driven switch and small trans- 
The oven is of a draw shelf, commercial type 
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advantages of electric heat in an oven where venti- 
lation is carefully regulated, the temperature accu- 
rately controlled and the heaters so placed as to 
give a uniform temperature in all parts of the oven. 

The oven used was of a draw shelf, commercial 
type. It was 5 ft. 8 in. wide, 6 ft. 8 in. deep and 
7 ft. 6 in. high, of sheet steel construction, with 
walls about 4 in. thick, fairly well insulated except 
on the bottom where the concrete floor allowed the 
escape of considerable heat. The oven was equipped 
with a fan driven by a variable speed motor and 
so arranged that the air could be exhausted or re- 
circulated or a portion could be exhausted and the 
rest recirculated. Accurate thermostatic control was 
provided. Accompanying illustrations show views 
of the oven, and a chart of a representative day’s 
run is reproduced. 

Three core mixtures 
follows: 


were experimented with, as 


No 4 No { No 
Molding Machine Heavy Bench Splicer Cores 
Work Work Only 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Silica sand 63.9 16.03 97.30 
Molding sand 21.35 ss 
Sand blast dust 11.88 19.60 
Old core sand 64.14 
Oil 1.7% 2.03 
Dextrin 1.04 00.23 0.67 
As it was desired to ascertain the conditions 


under which cores of the very best quality could be 
produced, a number of runs were made on each of 
the above mixtures, varying the temperature and 
time of baking. Test cores of two kinds were used 
to judge thoroughness of the baking; tensile, using 
the regulation brass molds designed for making 
specimens for cement testing and compression, 
using a 2-in. tube. A compression and a tensile 
test piece was placed on the top, middle and bottom 
shelf with each lot of cores. 

Prior to making the tests, a number of runs 
were made to determine what would be a satisfac- 
tory ventilation of the oven. It was run at a con- 
stant temperature of 400 deg. Fahr. and loaded 
with weighed charges of production cores, test 
pieces being placed on the top, middle and bottom 
shelves. The rate of change of the air in the oven 
was controlled by the dampers and the speed of the 
motor, the air pressure being registered with pitot 
tubes. The changes of air were obtained by calcu- 
lation from the volume of the oven, pressure tem- 
perature of the air exhausted and recirculated. Re- 
circulating the air 30 times per hour was the rate 
decided upon and used in the tests. 

The average results on the three core mixtures 
were as given in the accompanying tables. 


Comparative Tests in 
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The results obtained on the compa tact 
made show that the electrically heate; 
duces cores having from 50 to 200 pe, 
strength than the fuel fired ovens. 
In baking large cores containing oi 
tomary to heat at a low temperature 
allow the moisture to escape before the . 
The first tests on No. 3 core mixture sh 
ever, that this is unnecessary on small! 
The excessive moisture (26.70 per ce 
was found on run No, 2 for the core sand 
crack the cores or injure them in any \ It 
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Chart Obtained from Test of Electrically Heated | 
Equipped with New Westinghouse Thermosta 


undesirable, however, as energy is wasted in ex 
pelling it. 

An inspection of the results obtained indicates 
that baking at 450 deg. Fahr. for somewhat less 
than one hour gives the best results. The dextrin: 
binder seems to be weakened by prolonged baki1 
above 400 deg. Fahr.; however, over baking 50 p 
cent or more does little harm. One lot of oil cores 
baked over night by neglect to turn off the current 
were found to be of good quality. 

When forcing an oven at a high temperature, : 
alarm clock is useful to indicate when the co! 
should be removed to prevent over-baking an 
waste of heat. 

It was found that the weight of the cast-iro! 
core plates was almost equal to the weight o! 


’ 


trically Heated Oven 


Run Temp. Deg. Fahr Time Crushing Tensile Per Ce 3 
: ( : ens ’ nt Moisture in 
N Initial Final Hours Load, Lb Strength, Lb Core Sand Baked Cores Power Kw.-H 
No. 3 Core Mixture 
1 300 800 3 253 21 5.74 0.18 +) 
800 350 2% 600 50 26.70 0.12 a0 
300 400 114 1,712 192 5.44 0.13 30 
4 300 450 11% 1,739 187 544 0.13 10 
300 00 1% 1,244 166 5.44 0.12 50 
8 454 450 YM 1,965 121 5.44 0.16 20) 
9 00 200 l 1,516 143 5.44 0.11 -0 
No 1 Core Miature 
10 450 150 1 1,171 87 6.38 0.18 20) 
13 350 350 1% 776 46 6.38 20 
14 450 150 1% 1,550 142 6.38 0.14 30 
1 ) 300 300 1% 675 66 6.47 0.13 20 
16 350 350 . 802 95 6.47 0.16 10) 
17 400 400 1 906 SS 6.47 0.14 20 
18 $00 400 1% 1,206 105 6.47 0.16 20 
No. 7 Core Mixture 
19 300 00 1 815 97 20 
26 400 100 1 1.856 1k? S a0 
37 400 400 1% 2,209 194 40 
28 400 400 > ~ 3,854 345 oe 50 
29 350 350 i 754 66 6.13 20 
0 350 350 11% 1,313 118 6.13 30 
350 350 292 2 690 180 6.13 0 
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res. It is desirable to reduce the weight of the 
re plates to the minimum consistent with stiff- 
However, the current loss due to heating 
plates is only about 20 per cent of the radia- 
ss of the oven. 

ie oil used in the test was a compound oil 
ning mineral oil. Stronger cores would have 

\btained with pure linseed oil. 
here core ovens are fired with gas, oil, coal or 
large volumes of carbon dioxide gas are pro- 
even where combustion is perfect. This gas, 
wl not poisonous in itself, vitiates the air of the 
re room, making it an unhealthful place in which 
rk. Combustion in fuel fired ovens, however, 
er perfect, and instead of the waste gases con- 
sting of carbon dioxide, they generally contail. 
arge amounts of the highly poisonous carbon mon- 
while acrolein and other compounds irritat- 


Comparative Tests in a Contin 


Temp. Deg. Fahri Time Cru 


Initial Final 


d injurious to the eyes and nose are also pres- 
With imperfect combustion we also find soot 
deposited on the walls of the core ovens and 
cores themselves. In many foundries the 
om force consists of young girls. This class 
or is especially susceptible to fumes, and 
electrically heated core ovens are not only de- 
e in such situations but absolutely necessary 
labor is to be kept efficient. 
following conclusions are drawn from the 
this electrically heated core oven: A practi- 


( parat Tes ( 
Tremp. Deg. Fah lime Cru ] 
Initial Final Hou Load, LI S 
Vo ( 
(2 mi ) S 
21 F ; 
No ( 
1 f 
No ( 
° 1.16 


iniform temperature can be obtained in all 
of the oven; the temperature can be held to 
5 deg. Fahr. plus or minus of any desired 
rature; the only gases given off by the elec- 
re oven come from the core compounds used 
these are not excessive in amount or dan- 
is in character; small oil, dextrine or oil and 
ne cores can be satisfactorily baked in less 
ne hour at 450 deg. Fahr.; the cores when 
in the electric oven are from 50 to 200 per 
stronger than when baked in the fuel fired 
a greater input of heat units is possible in 
lectric core oven’ without injury to the cores 
s possible in fuel fired core ovens; while no 
pt was made to obtain a very accurate read- 
the power consumed in making the tests, it 
timated that about 12 lb. of green cores were 
d for each kilowatt hour. 
|. R. McClain supervised the tests described and 
Demmler designed the demonstration outfit 
trating the new thermostat, of which he is the 
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inventor. 
stallation were attended to by O. 
M. R. Armstrong. 


The engineering details of the oven in- 
A. Colby and 


FABRICATORS MEET 


Taxation, Readjustment of Wages and General 
Business Conditions Considered 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 20.—Adoption of a 
favoring the abolishing of the excess profits tax, a re- 
vision of the income tax and the substitution of more 
equitable taxation laws and the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider methods of stimulating the use of 
fabricated material were the outstanding developments 
of a meeting of the National Steel Fabricators’ Asso- 
ciation at the William Penn hotel here yesterday. There 
was a full and free discussion of the labor situation and 
of the necessity of reducing costs and the effecting of 


resolution 


economies wherever possible. 


ISile I ( t M ture ir 
th, Li Sal Baked Core Power Kw.-Hr 
Vigt 
H. ( 
V 
0.14 
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Walter Drew, counsel for the National Erectors’ As- 
sociation, who addressed the meeting by invitation of 
the association, laid special stress upon the necessity 
of maintaining the open shop; also that while employ 
ers should treat workmen with entire fairness, the lat 
ter should be acquainted with the critical situation in 
industry and with the need of greater efficiency and of 
the greatest possible production. 

G, H. Blakeley, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, also 
addressed the meeting and urged that the fabricators 
get their “houses in order” and to as far as: possible en- 


deavor to reduce costs. In effecting economies, how- 


r J th G ‘ io 
. Per Cent Moisture ir 
eth. Lb Core Sand Baked Co Power Kw.-H: 
V 
} 14 16 
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ever, he asserted that a reduction in wages should be 
the last thing to be considered, and that before this was 
attempted, the workmen be urged to become more ef- 
ficient. 

Discussion of the business situation brought out that 
generally the present dullness was not likely to be of 
long duration. Lack of business was attributed by 
speakers to the credit situation, the unstable steel 
market and the inequitable prices of other materials. 
It was the general opinion that these conditions were 
likely to be corrected at an early date and that then 
would follow a revival of business. Means of stimulat- 
ing the use of fabricated products were freely discussed 
and this matter as well as the more general use of 
pressed steel was consigned to a committee appointed 
to investigate and make recommendations. 


To provide for future expansion, the Falcon Steel 
Co., Niles, Ohio, has purchased 92 acres adjoining its 
present location, giving it a site of approximately 200 
acres. President Lloyd Booth states it is unlikely addi- 
tions will be made next summer. 
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Multiple Spindle Milling Machine with 
Transfer Table 


A recent modification of the Coulter automatic mul- 
tiple spindle profile milling machine has been brought 
out by the Automatic Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn 
The accompanying illustration shows a 3-spindle and a 
4-spindle machine, each equipped with a transfer table. 
This table carries one jig in the cutting position, while 

i 


the other jig is in position for unloading and loading, 





Three-Spindle Milling Machine with Transfer Table. This 
table carries one jig in the cutting position while the other 
jig is in position for unloading and loading. The insert shows 


a 4-spindle machine 

thus giving practically continuous milling. Further- 
more, there is the additional saving in production time 
due to the use of multiple spindles cutting at once. 

The machines shown are for milling the face and 
under side of manifold bosses. A completed manifold is 
turned out in the time it takes a single cutter to cross 
the shortest dimension of a single boss. By cam action, 
the work is automatically fed into the cutters and with- 
drawn. The camming is arranged to give a quick ad- 
vance, normal] while cutting, and quick return, 
with an automatic that the minimum time is 
consumed in non-productive motion. Each spindle has 

adjustment for depth, and the whole 

is raised and lowered by the hand wheel 
above it, or moved horizontally by the wheel at the 
right. An adjustment on the transverse position of 
the table is provided, and the table is moved longitudi- 
nally from the cutting position for one jig to the cut- 
ting position for the turn of the hand 
wheel on the left. 

This is a single purpose production ma- 
chine, but its adaptability for a wide range of work is 
apparent, as the position and number of spindles, and 
the arrangement of cams can be made to suit the opera- 
tion. Automatic stops can be provided, to be used or 


feed 


Stop, So 


an independent 
spindle carrier 


other, by one 


essentially 
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not according to the nature of the work and < 
of the operator. The spindles are driven 
direct bevel or spiral gears, as may be deemed 
each case. 

This type of machine, it is pointed out, sho 
emy in production time and cutter wear compa 
single cutter types of continuous millers, and 
tical spindles give opportunity to reach 
could not be touched by slab milling. 


Wo! 


Clapper-Type Controllers 


A new line of mill, crane and hoist contr 
supplant their types Q, R and S controllers 
same service has been developed by the Allen- 
Co., -Milwaukee. The new controller, made 
ranging from 1 hp. to 150 hp., is known as the « 
type controller, primarily because all switchi 
contact-making is done with the clapper-swit 
tactor. 

The controller is further simplified by the use of 
the company’s graphite compression resistor, mounted 
within the controller, avoiding the use of grids or wire- 
wound resistors and the need of step contacts. Al] 
speed control is obtained by pressure variatio: 
the resistor column applied by the control leve: 

Other features of the new line of controllers, for 
either direct current or alternating current, ar 
lined as follows: Clapper contactors of copper- 
copper, rolling type are used; clapper switches, mounted 
inside the controller, are mechanically operated, and 
perform all switching up to 100 hp.; larger controllers 
use external magnetic clapper switches actuated from 
a pilot switch within the controller; graphite compres- 
sion resistors simplify wiring and inspection, and can 
be removed as readily as a cartridge fuse; a single 
lever gives full control in either direction without steps 





Controller Made in Sizes from 1 Hp. to 
for Mill, Crane and Hoist Service 


Clapper Type 


or jumps, and also actuates the clapper contact 

steel frame construction is used with pressed stee 

closing covers, reducing the controller weight; sw 
cams, positively open and close the switch clapper 

either direction. 

Optional features are offered, such as under-! 
control gear, limit switch or brake connections 
closing covers for the resistor compartment. 

The Godfrey Conveyor Co., Elkhart, Ind., ann 
a contest extending until Nev. 30, with prizes rangine 
from $50 to $10 to be awarded for the best time dur! 
the period of the contest in unloading a car of coal ¥ 
a Godfrey conveyor. 
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Founders Cheerfully Face Readjustment 


National Association Considers Post War Prob- 


lems 





Progress of the Open-Shop Movement — 


Importance of Education of Foremen Emphasized 


USINESS depression and the high cost of 
travelling do not interfere with attendance 
at the convention of an association when it 
ally a live organization and the members are 
interested in its work. This fact was demon- 
strated at the twenty-fourth annual convention of 
National Founders’ Association held at the Hote! 
Astor, New York, last Wednesday and Thursday, 
vhich a new record of attendance was made. 
[he prevailing sentiment was one of cheerful 
eptance of present business conditions. The talk 
n the lobbies of the hotel indicated that the mem- 
ers realize that a period of readjustment has set in 
and that it will be necessary for business men to 
realize that their profits will be greatly reduced. 
There was also a feeling that while some business 
litions will be less favorable, there will be fewer 
or troubles next year than for several years. 
[here was not, however, any expression of intention 
get even with labor for taking advantage of war 
es to promote the closed shop, but rather a de- 


termination to readjust labor conditions on the basis 
of fairness to all concerned. 

The year has been one of prosperity for the as- 
The work of the committee on member- 
ship under the direction of H. J. Boggis, chairman, 
has resulted in a considerable strengthening of the 
association, not only in the net gain of 49 members, 
but in the importance of the new membership. Out- 
standing features of the meeting were the address 
of James A. Emery on “The Progress of the Open 
Shop” and a paper on “Modern Foundry Equip- 
ment” by Joseph J. Wilson, published in full else- 
where in this issue. One feature of the meeting 
was the setting forth of the efforts of the leading 
moving picture companies to assist in Americaniza- 
tion, particularly in the advocacy of sound economic 
principles. Relaxation from the serious dinner pro- 
grams of the war period found expression in the 
entertainment in lighter vein at the convention din- 
ner Wednesday night, at which there were no 
speeches. 


sociation. 


An Eventful Year Reviewed 


ee BARR’S address was an interesting re- 

view of the labor situation during the past year. 

icts from this address were published on page 1372 
e Nov. 18 issue of THE IRON AGE. 

ymmissioner A. E. McClintock read his annual re- 

which was in part as follows: 

\t the time of our last annual meeting, the asso- 

nN was assisting in combatting strikes in the shops 

i6 members, located in 25 towns, from which 1788 

rs were on strike. During the year, the Admin- 

e Council authorized that support be given to 

. tional members, located in 23 towns, from which 

iiders were on strike, making a total of 74 shops 

i this year. Of the above number, 54 shops 

a normal basis, and 20 shops are being given 

1 assistance, which could be much further de- 

f we had need for the association molders else 


_ 


\ll the strikes in which the association has giver 
past year, have been, or are being, combatted 
iccessful conclusion, and the open shop policy 
established. 


Condition of International Molders’ Union 


receipts and disbursements of the nationa 
of the molders’ union for the 12 months ended 
1920, given in round figures are as follows: 


$1.1 if 


tional treasury 


embership for 1920 61,000 


iin, I would like to emphasize the growing 

f all around high-grade molders, and the ne- 
f giving organized instruction in the shops by 

are employed solely for that purpose. Many 
foundries which are glad to use good molders, 
too few are the number which are doing any- 
’ produce them. Instead of making an intensive 
develop the unskilled and inexperienced worker, 
m to the job, there is a too general tendency 
lutside to engage molders with the necessary 
juired elsewhere. 


“Continued competition for the more highly skilled 
molders is most unsatisfactory, and is an important 
element in increasing labor turnover and unrest. The 
old apprenticeship training for molders is the exception 
instead of the general practice, and comparatively 
little is being offered as a substitute. This is a subject 
which has been referred to in many previous reports 
and while there is a pretty general consensus of opinion 
that the problem is a serious one, it has not received 
the attention from executives that it should, or which 
eventually they will be compelled to give. The foundry 
industry is not training men to become skilled molders 
in anything like the numbers necessary to carry on the 
trade, and the necessity for some system of organized 
instruction for the inexperienced worker is each year 


becoming more pressing. 
An Fducational Problem 


“Employers are 
so-called labor problem is very largely an educationa 
problem. The labor unions preach and practice a false 
‘h reduced to its final analysis, is that 

to the advantage of the individual worker to do as 
ttle work as possible and exact the highest possibl 


pn ysophy, wh 


wage. On this theory the molders’ union favors the 
miting of production, opposes molding machines and 
labor-saving machinery, advocates shorter hours, op 
poses premium, bonus and piece work systems, which 
stimulate production. The unions are working on the 
ineconomic theory that by producing less they can 
livide more. The great mass of the workmen do not 

mprehend that all wages, both to labor and to capital, 


must be paid out of production. 

“Wher usually be found 
that some outside agitator has gained the confidence 
of the men to the extent that they are led to believe 


1 labor troubles occur, it will 


their interests lie in allegiance to the union as opposed 
to the company by which they are employed. All em- 
p] yyers are aware of these thing = 
how to get the employer’s side of the employment rela- 
the men in a way that they will understand. 


How can he best meet the specious arguments of the 


, 


s, but the problem is 


“It is my observation that one of the most effective, 
not the most effective, method of establishing direct 


pretty generally agreed that our 


f 
: 
q 
; 
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contact between the management and men is through 
the foremen. To a great majority of workers, the fore- 
man is the company, the employer. It is he who very 
largely decides whether the individual employee stays 
or whether he goes. The worker’s opinion of an em- 
ployer is almost entirely founded on his opinion of the 
foreman from whom he takes orders. Unless the fore- 
man is in close enough contact with the management 
to understand the company policies, the spirit of the 
management, how can it be expected that the men 
under him will understand? 

“The point I wish to make is that the foreman is 
the direct and personal representative of the manage- 
ment in daily contact with the men. If a better under- 
standing between management and men is to come, if a 
spirit of company loyalty, morale, co-operation and the 
oldtime joy of achievement and enthusiasm in getting 
the job done is to be brought about, I believe too much 
stress cannot be laid on the importance of developing 
the foreman for constructive leadership. The foreman 
equipped with sound arguments and logical statements 
of fact can stimulate thought among his men and do 
much to lessen the influence of the labor agitator. 

“The open shop, or American plan of employment, 
s steadily gaining ground in this country, and it will 
ventually triumph just and right. We 
have already traveled too far toward industrial freedom 
and the right of the individual to work where he pleases, 
back. Collective bargaining through trades 
had its day and has found wanting. 
The open shop is succeeding because it is being made 


because it is 


to ever turn 
unions has been 


i better place to work than a union shop. 


“By the use of labor saving equipment and modern 


methods, which in union shops are bitterly opposed, the 
worker can greatly increase his production and oppor- 
tunity for advancement. He is enabled to have 
lis pay measured according to production and not ac 
‘ording to time. 


also 


‘Tne general public is coming to have a much 
learer understanding of the evils of unionism, with 
ts unwise and vicious leadership, and I believe we are 


rapidly approaching a bette the relationship 


day in 


etween employe and employee. 


Growth of Membership 


H. J. Boggis, chairman of the membership commit- 
tee, reported that the association now numbers 673 
members, the largest in its history, and a net gain for 


the year of 49. Mr. Boggis also reported for the safety 
which the has sold 
appliances to members. 
1is annual report, referred to 


ommittee, auring past year close 


to $60,000 worth of safety 


Secretary Taylor, n 


tne publicity for the ypen shop movement bdelng ObD- 
tained through widespread circulation of the associa 
yn’s publication, “The Open Shop Review.” In addi- 
yn t he membership, this paper goes to teachers, 
ide and mini ! 
The Wednesday morning session was concluded by 
the introduction of the association’s new general coun 
sel, James A. Emery, appointed to succeed the late 


George F. Monaghan. 

J. Edward Meeker of the New York Stock Exchang* 
elivered an instruct address on “The Relationshi; 
of the Stock Exchange to Industry,” explaining in de 


tail the way in which the security market functions and 


lustrating its importance in affording a means by 
‘ompanies may readily dispose of thei 
d that $60,000,000.000 worth of 


«ks and bonds are listed on the New York Exchange. 


State 


Labor During the World’s War 


The address by James A. Emery, the newly elected 
counsel of the National Founders’ Association, who is 
the National Industrial Council. Wash 
“The Progress of the Open Shop,” and it 
masterly review of the history of labor in the 
United States during the war. Mr. Emery was greeted 
with enthusiastic applause as he concluded. The address 
will be published in a later issue of THE IRON AGE 

Col. T. C. Dickson, commanding officer Watertown 
Arsenal, Watertown, Mass., spoke on “Industrial Rela- 
tions in Arsenals of the Ordnance Department, United 


also counsel of 
ington, was on 
was a 
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States Army.” He read at length from the 
erning employees of the Government, and dy 
ticularly upon the leaves of absence, days off, 
sation for disability, and the payment of a 
$250 a year to each employee. He regarded 
ber of days for which employees are paid w 
do not work as excessive. He gave figures 
that Government employees at arsenals receiv, 
cent more than employees in private plants. 
of the good pay, however, the Civil Service Co 
had trouble in keeping enough eligibles on its |i 
nel Dickson referred to the shop committees 
vliet and the works organization at Rock Island 
and expressed the opinion that the latter is 
defective. He said that the labor unions had 
their opposition to the plan in force at Rock | 

C. C. Pettijohn, vice-president of the Selz: 
New York, gave an interesting account 
efforts of moving picture companies to promot 
canization. He expressed his belief in the 
suggestion rather than direct preaching, and 
the aim of leading moving picture concern 
Americanism into every picture. He 
ularly of the work of the patriotic committee, 
Franklin K. Lane is chairman, which is worki 
this line. Moving pictures illustrating false 
ideas are being opposed and sound doctrine 
are thrown upon the screen. 


ests, 


Spoke 


} 


The Open Shop in the Southwest 


The talk on the open shop movement in thx 
west by W. S. Mosher, manager Mosher Mfg. ( 
las, Tex., was of particular interest because th 
is usually thought of as a farming and oil regi 
with few industrial problems; also because of 
ness of the open shop organizations and becaus: 
geographical remoteness from the more distinctly 
trial sections of the United States. In introduc 
speaker, Mr. Barr said that Texas had gone 
than New York with the open shop movement 
Mosher remarked that it was appropriate that t 
open shop movement started in San Antonio, T: 
the exploits of Travis, Bowie, Crock« 
Gen. Sam Houston against the Mexicans. The 
conquered obstacles then; the industries are ove 
them now. On May 1, 1919, the Kline Cream: 
had completed 90 per cent of its new factory 
when Mr. Kline sent a non-union man to string 
wires. The union men threw down their too 
union decreed that Mr. Kline pay a $300 fine and 
all union labor. Then the employers and men 
the Chamber of Commerce of San Antonio h« 
dignation meeting and formed the open shop as 
which has operated successfully since. 

In Beaumont at that time many ships w 
built for the Government. Nearly everything 
city was organized. The climax was reach 
a retail store was picketed by negro women. A 
shop association followed which bought out many 
and shops and operated them as non-union. 

An open shop association was formed in Da 
Nov. 17, 1919. Since then $50,000 has been 
conducting it. Seventy-five per cent of the bu 

lis city is being done by non-union labor. W 
are imported from as far away as New York 
fornia, 

Mr. Mosher stated that he had been with 
pany for 30 years. It was made an open sho} 
Previous to this there had been so many strikes t 
remark was frequently made by a customer whe! 
an order: “Will you be having another strike?” 
1907 only two employees have left this company 
of grievances. Nineteen cities are members 
Southwest Open Shop Association. 

“The time of the most confidence in an 0} 
organization is the time of greatest weakness, 
opposition never rests,” enjoined the speaker. 
corporations spend $100,000 yearly in advertisi! 
products to the public, but never give considera 
selling the company to the employees. I often ga 
my white employees together and gave them t 
economic conditions. I explained to them that 


scene of 


a 


a company, had no money—we did have credit; 
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yressive company, if forced to liquidate in 60 
yuld go bankrupt. Several of the men told me 
e talk that I had given them something to think 
ind had opened their eyes. An employer to-day 
be liberal, broad-minded, considerate and con- 


Mr. White’s Talk 


h J. Wilson, plants manager Saginaw Products 
tral Foundry plant, division of General Motors 
yn, Saginaw, Mich., read a paper on “Modern 
Equipment,” published elsewhere in this issue 
IRON AGE. He dwelt at length on the new 
in his plant, which was started Sept. 9, 1919, 
ch took over $2,000,000 to build and equip 
lson started work as a molder 50 years ago and 
considered an authority on up-to-date foundry 
nt. He exhibited some photographs of his plant. 
lle P. White, Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., 
Can., and president of the Canadian Founders’ 
tion, gave an outline of the work of his asso- 
It is a year and two months old and has over 
nbers. He said: “We have plenty of material 
with; there are over 300 foundries in Ontario 
We are planning to organize the metal trades 
la and combine with our founders’ organization. 
r situation is much improved in Canada after 
ing many difficulties. Last year the foundries 
nto were shut down for four months because 
es. The Minister of Labor is an ex-union man 
not sympathetic with the activities of the 
Mr. White made favorable mention of C. W. 
and Thomas Kennedy, both of whom are now 
Canadian Founders’ Association and formerly 
| to the executive forces of the National Foun 
\ssociation. 


College Men as Molders 


\. E. Wells, Sibley College, Cornell University, 
N. Y., made a plea for the co-operation of foun 
in giving summer employment to students in 
courses in his university. Last summer 17 
students were so placed and returned to college 
ill. Each made a report of plans for improving 
iry in which he was employed. Among the bad 
s found were: Dinginess, dustiness, unsanitary 
ns; need of more space, cranes and co-operation 
An attempt will be made to influence more 
to enter the foundries. A system of prizes will 
1 for the best reports made by students of 
immer’s findings and suggestions, the grand 
be $50, and a prize of $20 for the best report 
y school furnishing 10 or more students for 
summer work. 
finance committee reported that no special as- 
would be demanded this year unless an un- 


number of strikes develop. 
Election of Officers 


im H. Barr, Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo, was 
1 president, the election being accompanied by 
demonstration of approval. 
officers elected were: Vice-president, J. Goslin, 
& Goslin Machinery & Foundry Co., Birmingham, 
retary, J. M. Taylor, 29 South La Salle Street, 
treasurer, Chicago Trust Co., Chicago; honor- 
ber of the administrative council, O. P. Briggs, 
polis, Minn. 
new personnel of the administrative council fol- 


trict Cc. C. Chesney, chairman, General Electri 
field, Mass.: Charles L. Taylor, vice-chairman, Tay 
n Co., Hartford, Conn H B. Johnson, Genera! 
nguisher Co., Providence, R. I F. M. Weymouth 
Mfg. Co., Boston: Charles Berger, the Eastern 
Iron Co., Naugatuck, Conn 
district—Louis P. Willsea, chairman, the Willsea 
Rochester, N. Y¥.; George C. Forgeot, vice-chairman 
gton Pump & Machinery Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y 
Mastwood, Benjamin Eastwood Co., Paterson, N. J 
Thomas, Straight-Line Engine Co., Syracuse, N. Y 
S. Smith, E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
district—Alex, Jarecki, chairman, Jarecki Mfg. Co., 
a J. P. Allen, vice-chairman, Union Steel Casting 
ttsburgh, Pa.; H. E. Asbury, Enterprise Mfg. Co. of 
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Pa Philadelphia Nelson J. Darling, Erie Works, General 
Electric Co Brie Pa O. R. Read, Read Machinery Co 
York, I 
I ‘ W. Russe chairman, Russell Wheel 
& | ( Detroit, Mich William M. Taylor, \ 
Chat er & Taylor Co Indianapolis, Ind J. M 
Star Dr ng Machine Co Akro1 Ohi H \ 
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The Death of Mr. Monaghan 


The announcement of the death of George F. Monag 


han, general counsel for the National Founders’ Asso 
ciation, came as a surprise to many present \ppro 
priate resolutions relating to his death were adopted 
He 1 at his home in Detroit of heart trouble early 
in July, at the age of 45. He had been counse! for the 


association since 1904, at the same time carrying on h 
general law practice with his cousin, Peter Monaghan, 
in Detroit He was remarkably successful, having 
secured injun ns against the molders’ unions fo 
picketing in instances where the local lawyers main 
tained such injunctions could not be obtained. He was 
graduated from Detroit University, College of Law, and 
] 


} sed ar examinations before the age of 21, and 
had to wait a few months to attain the minimum a 
allowed by law for practicing. At the age of 22 he wa 
nly Democrat in the Michigan House, where 
racted attention because of his youth and polit 
He was a specialist in litigation involving labor dis 
putes. He was always broad-minded and had great 


sympathy for the opposing forces. At the meetings of 
the Founders’ Association he was one of the most popu 
ir attendants He belonged to the Knights of Colum 
bus, the Detroit Athletic Club and the Detroit Club 





The board of directors of the Empire Tube & Steel 
Co., College Point, N. Y., has decided the business of 
the company requires more room for expansion, and as 
its present location on high-priced land and in a thickly 
congested section makes extension undesirable as at 
present situated, it was decided to open negotiations 
leading to its early removal to a more suitable site 
The questions of proximity to markets and sources of 
raw materials also make removal imperative. John 
Fraser, consulting engineer, 30 Church Street, New 
York, has been retained to prepare plans for a complete 
plant that will enable the company to enlarge its pres- 
ent production and will also permit of future exten 
sion at any time without interference with operation. 
The plant will be of the most modern type, the buildings 
to be of steel and glass and the machinery of the most 
efficient design. 


The Modern Steel Castings Co., Milwaukee, advises 
THE IRON AGE that the report recently published in some 
trade papers that the company’s plant was destroyed 
by fire, is not true, as the fire caused very little damage 
and the plant is running at normal capacity. 


fi 











Foundry Equipment in Modern Plants 


Flexibility Needed 


in Plant Layout, 


Machinery and Conveyors—Most Prog- 


ress Made by the Corporation Foundries 


BY JOSEPH 


f P\HE foundry industry may be divided into two gen- 
eral classes: Heavy and light jobbing and heavy 
and light production foundries. The majority of 

tne foundries of to-day are engaged in the making of 

heavy and light jobbing castings, which may vary from 

a lathe bed to a toy pistol, and whose production from 

a given pattern would, on the average, not exceed 30 

castings per year. 

The buildings and equipment of these foundries 
must be general in scope and adaptable to a wide range 
of usefulness. Special stress should be laid on the lay 
ing out of the plant. The buildings should be well 
lighted, heated and easily ventilated. The material 
yard should be laid out so as to reduce the handling of 
material to a minimum, and if possible should be 
served by a switch and traveling crane. The lay-out of 
the foundry, core room and cleaning room, must be 
flexible so as to permit the handling of a great variety 
of jobs without making changes. For the heavier class 
ling crane in the foundry, 
as well as the wall jib crane, with either electric or air 


of work the over-head trave 


hoists, has become indispensable. The molding machines 
must necessarily be confined to the most general types, 


*A pape read before the twenty-fourth annual convention 
the National Founders Association at New York, o1 
Nov. 1s The author is plants manager, Saginaw Products 
Co., Central Foundry plant, Division of General Motors Co) 


poration, Saginaw, Mich 








Two Monorails, on Which the Ladle Carrying Cranes 
Operate, Pass the Cupolas, Facilitating Speed in Tap- 
ping and in Handling the Metal 


WILSON 


on which no mouna.i.uig of patterns is necessary 


plain jolts and plain hand or power-jolt squi 
the standard type also. 

The core room should have electric air h 
rolling heavy core boxes and handling large « 
plain jolt machine of the proper size would 
in almost any jobbing core room. 

The cleaning room of a modern jobbing 
should have a sand blast for cleaning the cast 
hammers for chipping, and cranes and hoi 
handling the heavier castings; tumbling mi | 
grinders for the smaller work. 

Three Classes of Production Foundries 

The production foundry can be sub-divid to 
three classes: The specialty foundry, which 
itself to one, or a very small variety of castings, and is 





A Movable Extension, Operating on Hinges, 
Makes It Possible to Tap Into a Ladle Sus- 
pended from Either Monorail 
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Sand Handling Equipment, Using 


» Buckets, Bins, Chutes, Conveyors, 
Makes for the Efficiency of This 


Departm«s nt 











‘herefore in a position to build its equipment around a 
gle product, making the molding and cleaning op- 
‘tlons as well as the sand handling almost automatic. 
in extreme type of this class is the Enterprise 
indry Co., Kewanee Boiler Co., Kelsey Wheel Co., 
rench & Hecht Foundry; James B. Clow & Sons, cast 
1 pipes, and the Crane Co. 
lhe next class I have in mind is the jobbing produc- 
n shop, which is wholly dependent on outside work 

will accept only orders insuring a steady produc- 
n for a given period. The pattern equipment may 
nsist of gated patterns, match plates, stripping plates, 
split pattern plates, rigged and furnished according 





to the specifications ot tne roundry; this has to be gov- 
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In order to get the benefit of the latest developments 
in molding and core machines some manufacturers have 
adopted the policy of buying the machines, mounting 
the patterns, building the flasks, and then turning the 
whole equipment over to a foundry. This relieves the 
foundry of a great initial expense, and is in most cases 


erned somewhat by the available machine equipment. 


quite desirable, 

For the third class I have in mind the so-called 
corporation foundry, which is connected with a manu- 
facturing institution which turns out a standard prod- 
uct, the size and weight of which will remain within 
close limits from one season to another, such as agri- 
cultural implements, radiators, valves and fittings, and 


automobiles. 


Corporation Foundries Have Been Most Progressive 


The foundry industry owes its rapid development in 
the equipment line of the last few years to these foun- 
dries. They have encouraged and adopted new develop- 
ments in building and equipment construction on a 
scale, that, from a financial standpoint alone, would be 
out of question in an independent jobbing shop. 

The developments of the past few years have given 
us the multiple story foundry, such as the Buick Foun- 
dry, Deere & Co.’s harvester plant foundry, the French 
& Hecht Foundry, Crane & Co. foundry, and the semi- 
automatic foundry, where elaborate conveyers form a 
predominant part of the permanent equipment and 
building construction, such as the foundries of Dodge 
Bros., Ford Motor Co., Sampson Tractor Co., and the new 
plant of the Aluminum Castings Co. We still have the 
modern foundry in wnich conveyors are practically eli- 
minated, and where the molds are shaken out and the 
sand tempered on the floor. Since, from the standpoint 
f investment and operating expense, neither of the 


( 
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above types has established any marked superiority, all 
these types must be accepted as modern. My personal 
choice is the one-story foundry with limited, or no, per- 
manent conveyor equipment, on account of its great 
flexibility and absence of vibration. 

What is true of the buildings of a foundry is also 
true of machine equipment. A machine may be up-to- 
date for one job and wholly out-of-date for another. 
For example: A plain jolt may comprise the latest 
thing for a modern jobbing shop, but would be out-of- 
date and indicate antiquated methods if applied to a 
cylinder block for an automobile motor. While some of 
our modern equipment is designed for the purpose of 
improving the quality of the product manufactured, we 
find that the necessity of saving labor outweighs all 
other considerations. 

The handling of material plays a big roll in the 
foundry, and should therefore receive considerable at- 
tention in designing and equipping a plant. At the 
Buick foundry we found that for every ton of castings 


—_—___\ :* 


produced we had to handle 64 tons of material, in spite 
of the fact that the layout of the plant made a con- 
tinuous flow of material possible. 


The Magnet a Great Labor Saver 


A great deal of labor can be saved in the properly 
arranged yard, equipped with an overhead traveling 
crane with electric magnet and grab bucket. - With a 
magnet, one operator and one laborer can unload a car 
of pig iron in the average time of 45 min.; this takes 
into consideration every type of car and takes care of 
an average distance of 50 ft. To do the same job with- 
out a magnet, even on a piece work basis, would re- 
quire at least 15 men. If the yard is so laid out that a 
car can be spotted opposite the pile, 25 min. is a good 
average time. If space permits, the yard should be 
laid out so that the same crane can also supply the 
cupola charging platform with iron, limestone and coke. 
The coke may be stored in the yard and handled with 
a grab bucket, or to avoid the crushing of coke, a stor- 
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age room holding from 20 to 30 cars, accordin; 
size of the plant, may be provided adjacen 

charging platform and on the same level. A 
at the level of the track receives the coke, a) 

it by means of a bucket elevator up to th 

room. A monorail system in connection with ; 
tor also gives excellent service, 

The modern equipment for handling the 
and core sand differs considerably and is larg 
trolled by local conditions. Where the found) 
cated on high ground a basement can be provi 
the sand unloaded by gravity directly into t 
In a multiple story foundry where the sand 
stored on the first or ground floor a belt ¢ 
running from hoppers located near the railroad 
is a good means to distribute the sand into the d 
bins. A unique and novel installation can be f 
the Central Foundry. It consists of a series of 
bins, open at the top and under one roof, which 
tends over the car tracks. The bins are locate 
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end of the core room and adjacent to the facing 
room. Overhead bridge cranes equipped with 
buckets, unload the cars; these same buckets also t 
the sand from the bins and feed it into hoppers w 
extend through the core room walls. The outlet 
the hoppers are about six feet above the floor and ar 
equipped with clam shells. By locating these hoppe! 
directly over the sand mixers, the mixers can be loaced 
by simply opening the clam shells. To accommodat 
types of cars a shallow pit is provided under the track, 
extending far enough on each side to permit ‘ 
dropping of the grab bucket between the track and the 
pit wall. With this arrangement one crane operat 


and two laborers who guide the bucket into the car 

pit as the case may be, and who also trim the corner 
of the car, can unload an open car of sand in the aver- 
age time of 45 min. During the summer when core s®! 
comes in daily, the sand is unloaded directly into ‘he 
hoppers leading to the core room. Since the outlets ° 
these hoppers are directly over the sand mixers, about 


nd 
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of the Core Department Where Heavy Work Is Made Li 


the special type o 


cent of the co1e sand is hand!led only once before 
mixed and ready for the core maker. 


he Electric Furnace, the Main Melting Innovation 


e melting equipment has not undergone any radi 
inges; the recent developments are practically all 
<d to the electric furnace. Some cupolas are pro 
with charging machines which tip the charge trom 
truck into the cupola; another charging system 
ts of a bottom-dump monorail car, in which the 
res are placed and run into the furnace. While 
f these are being operated successfully by foun 
making fairly heavy work, the foundries making 
‘astings which require uniformly hot iron ars 
to replace hand charging. 
handling and rehandling of the 
n the foundry and on the charging floor is quite 
rge item, and in order to reduce this handling 
a second charging floor can be constructed above 
regular charging floor. The sprues are collected 
igh the foundry in steel dump buggies which hold 
ibout enough for one charge. The buggies are 
ted through the shop by a tractor and taken to the 
r leading to the charging platform. Here the 
are weighed and the charges corrected. The 
ve is now run up to the upper platform and tipped 
e cupola, the distance between the two doors be 
ifficient to spread the scrap evenly. 
(he modern equipment used for distributing and 
ng iron covers a long range. It may consist of 
pushed or electrically-driven ladle buggies run- 
on a track or on the bare floor; it may be a heavy 
lead traveling crane, a pouring bridge, a ladle 
pended from a trolléy and moving along a mono- 
rr an electrically operated monorail crane of the 


sprues and 





ght for Core Girl Operators At the left center can be seen 


ver machine 
Delpher system. The monorail car with electric drive 
and hoist is perhaps one of the latest developments. 
his equipment gives excellent service in continuously- 
operating foundries, especially where long hauls are 
necessary. These cars travel at a speed of 480 ft. per 
min., and in order to run the cars at the maximum 
switches should be eliminated as far as possible 
Where it is necessary to have a double track system in 
front of the cupola it is more satisfactory to use a 
ball-bearing extension spout to reach the car on the out 
side track than to run on the inside track by means of 
a switch. This spout should be so constructed that it can 
be swung out of the way by the tapper when a car on 


the inside track is to be loaded. 
Carrying the Molds to the Iron 


Pouring devices of the Brillian type work well if used 
in conjunction with the electric car. Conveyor systems 
which carry the molds to the iron have also received 
onsiderable attention of late, but since these installa- 
tions also require in connection a return system for the 
sand, they must remain a part of the specialty foundry. 

The mixing of core sand and facing, the handling 
ind conditioning of the molding sand, are items of great 

rtance in the modern foundry, and have therefore 
eceived considerable attention during the last few 
years 

For mixing the bulk of core sand my preference is 
for the conbination of a riddle and a paddle mixer 
while for an oil sand mixture, such as is used in a 
cylinder jacket core, I have found the crusher type to 
give excellent service. 

A modern installation for mixing facing may vary 
from a plain power riddle to a combination of a riddle, 
a crusher, and a centrifugal machine. A combination 


A Part of the Cafeteria of the Foundry Where Employees Obtain Their Luncheons 
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of the last type is in operation at the Central Foundry 
and is giving splendid results. It consists of a cylindri- 
cal riddle located on the floor level, a Simpson mill and 
a Sellers centrifugal mixer on an elevated platform. 
The batch is made up in front of the riddle and shov- 
eled into it by hand; a short bucket elevator raises the 
sand from the riddle to the Simpson mill, where the 
mixture is thoroughly ground. Another short elevator 
raises the facing to the top of the Sellers centrifugal 
mixer, which discharges the facing directly into the 
bins below. The capacity of one of these units is 158 
tons per nine hours of continuous operation. A crew 
of three men, making up the batches and running the 
machinery intermittently can mix about 46 tons of fac- 
ing per nine hours. 


Machinery Devices for Handling Sand 

The designing and perfecting of mechanical means 
for replacing human labor in the handling and condi- 
tioning of the molding sand have held the attention of 
the foundry engineer for some years back and have re- 
sulted in a number of very elaborate installations. They 
form the basis for the multi-story automatic and semi- 
automatic foundry. While the purpose of these installa- 
tions is to save labor and get maximum production per 
square foot of floor space by making the operations con- 
tinuous, the real purpose is a lower manufacturing cost, 
resulting in a greater return on the money invested in 
the project. While excessive claims have been made by 
some of the designers of these installations we are still 
waiting for excessive earning of profits resulting from 
these various lay-outs. It is true that these installa- 
tions will show low costs on some individual operations, 
but after the maintenance and overhead charges are 
added on, the showing will usually take a different as- 
pect. 

The operations affected by the ordinary system 
would be molding, pouring and shaking out. If the 
molds are poured on the floor they are usually shaken 
out over a grate, beneath which a continuous belt con- 
veyor receives the sand and carries it to a tempering 
station, which delivers it back to the floor ready for 
molding. For delivering the sand to the molder a belt 
or a push-plate conveyor is usually employed. This is 
especially true of the smaller class of work. Where the 
molds are taken away from the floor as fast as they 
are made and are poured at a central station, the shak- 
ing out is done at a certain point in the line, usually 
near the mixers. At the Buick foundry monorail cars 
are taking the place of conveyors. The molds are 
poured on the floor; the sand is dumped through a grate 
to the floor below where it is tempered by a man with 
a water The sand is then picked up by a grab 
bucket suspended from an electric monorail car and 
moved to a hopper which feeds a rotary riddle and 
which in turn empties into the bottom of a bucket ele- 
vator. The elevator raises the sand to a reservoir on 
the roof, whence it is distributed over the foundry by 
means of an electric monorail car, equipped with a 
drop-bottom box. Each floor either one or two 
cylindrical containers, open at the top and _ bottom, 
which receive the sand from the cars and from which 
the sand is shoveled into the flask. 


hose. 


has 


Central Foundry Has Great Flexibility 


In designing the Central Foundry the various con- 
veyor systems were investigated with the result that it 
was decided to put all operations on the ground floor 
and to put in no fixed sand handling equipment. The 
foundry is laid out in four bays, running the full length 
of the foundry, with a gangway for transporting cores 
and castings along each outside wall, and a gangway of 
double width between the two center bays. <A double 
monorail track between each two bays is’ used 
for distributing the iron. This arrangement keeps the 
iron out of the material gangway and avoids a lot of 
accidents. It also gives us flexibility to such an extent 
that we can turn a cylinder floor over to the molding 
of valves almost over-night, the molding machines being 
the only equipment to be moved. 

In order to save floor space and flask equipment the 
foundry is run continuously; that is, the pouring starts 
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at 7 o’clock and the bottom is dropped at 4:3 M 
After giving the matter considerable thought it d 
to set the molding machines in the center of th 
instead of at the end, as is customary. The 
start on the east side of the machines and after | 
about 24 molds (the number may vary according 
size of the job) they move to the west side, and 
they fill up this space the molds on the east sj 
poured, shaken out, and the sand tempered and cu : 
to the machine with a sand cutter. By this meth ) 
to 140 molds, 24 x 36 in., of a four-cylinder block 
crank case attached, can be molded on a floor 60 x 
This same floor space will also produce 100 to 11 
cylinder blocks, each of these floors requiring 40 f 
For jobs like crank cases, requiring little core s 
and which are quick-cooling, a production of 200 t 0 
molds requires a floor space of 960 sq. ft. We have also 
produced 630 12 x 18 in. snap molds on a floor space of 
480 sq. ft. 

With this method the molds are shaken out 
floor so the sand will form two rough heaps, which 
wet down and then cut back to the machine by a 
cutter. A machine operator and one laborer, who 1 
the heap and clears the wheels of the sand cutt: 
able to handle about 9300 cu. ft. of sand per nine h 
or all the sand required for 900 to 1000 six-cyli 
molds. For the handling of flasks, molds and casti: 
each floor has one or two single I beam, one-ton, hand 
push cranes with a one ton air hoist. 


Selection of the Molding and Core Machines 


In selecting the molding and core machines the co: 
ditions of the patterns and the quantity of castings re- 
quired are the dominant factors. For example, if I re- 
ceive an order to furnish daily 200 valve castings for a 
gasoline motor I would make either a gated brass pat- 
tern or an aluminum match plate, and make them on a 
plain hand or power squeezer of any standard make, 
but if the order called for a production of 20,000 cast- 
ings per day I would build an iron split pattern plate 
equipment and mount them on the two fastest jolt- 
squeeze-pattern draw machines on the market, and make 
them with two laborers. If I had 30 flywheels to make 
I would probably make them on a plain jolt or hand 
roll-over machine, but if the order called for a daily 
production of 250 to 350, I would make them on tw 
jolt-squeeze-stripping machines. 

The combination jolt-squeeze-pattern draw machine 
has the greatest speed and requires the least skill on 
the part of the operator. For heavy drags the jolt-rol! 
over machine is the most economical; the finished drag 
only needs to be set on the floor. Since by this method 
no bars are required in the drag flask, the shaking out 
is considerably more simple. 

While there are some jobs in the core room whic 
adapt themselves to combination power machines, th 
plain hand roll-over-pattern draw type has to be ac 
cepted as standard. for 


» 


There are great possibilities f 
the core-blowing machines, but this type would naturall) 
be confined to the production and specialty shop. 

In equipping a plant with molding and core mach- 
ines the proposition should be viewed from every angie 
and the selection should be confined to as few models 
as possible. If it were possible to do all the molding 
on one model it would be a great advantage. A com- 
plete stock of repair parts could be carried to an ex- 
tent that would be prohibitive were many different 
makes in use. All pattern plates and mountings could 
be made and drilled interchangeably, so that any one 

achine would take the pattern equipment of any other 
machine. It would allow the changing of men from one 
floor to another without lowering their efficiency, which 
cannot be avoided if the machines are of differen| 
makes. 


Making Heavy Work Light for Core Girls 


When we started the Central Foundry there was @ 
great scarcity of men and we decided to equip our core 
room so that 75 per cent of the operations could be done 
by girls. We selected a roll-over-draw machine of 











balanced type which enables a girl to handle core boxe 
that weigh over 50 lb. when empty; and when mounts 
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ie machine, filled with sand and the coreplate 
ped on, about 75 Ib. The heaviest part of the o; 

is the handling of the core after it is made, tne 
ind plate weighing about 30 lb. The rolling of 
iachine, clamping and drawing requires very little 

We were not only able to obtain the necessary 
by this arrangement, but we increased our pro- 

from a given core-box from 25 to 75 per cent, 
ir core-making cost was reduced as much as 50 
nt under competitors, on jobs which paid the girls 
to $6 per day. 


Beats Competitors With a Light Hoist 


light air hoist may be a great aid to production 

example: On a certain core requiring a heavy iron 

with all four sides loose, our competitors are mak 

from 90 to 100 cores per day with two core makers. 

unable to find a machine on the market that 

| handle this job we installed a one-half ton hoist 

en each two core boxes; put trunions on the boxes, 

angle iron guides to facilitate the drawing of the 

and put a laborer on each core box and one 

between each two core makers to operate the 

and carry the cores away. In this way we are 

ng from 120 to 140 cores from each box at about 
half the cost of our competitors. 

On the assembling operations gravity conveyors are 

sed for cores which are beyond the weight allowed for 

girls. In order to furnish the foundry with uniformly 

rate cores without resorting to skilled mechanics, 

ints of the split cores, as well as the barrel open- 

of the jacket cores, are ground to size on especially 

rned machines. 


Flask Equipment Is Often Overlooked 


When we discuss modern foundry equipment we 
sually overlook one important item, the flask equip- 
ment. Many a good pattern and machine equipment has 
een condemned because the flask equipment did not re- 
ive the required attention when the equipment was se- 
While the flask material is less important than 
design, it will always be found on careful analysis 
one certain material is better than another for the 
irticular job on hand. We can only get the maximum 
ice of a modern machine equipment when the de- 
and construction of the flask is equally as modern. 
By studying the peculiarities of machine-rammed molds 
then designing our flasks accordingly we have been 
completely eliminate all gaggers from all our 
production work. To show you how far this can be 
rried I will give you an actual example. We received 
patterns, flasks and machines, which had been 
ng at a competing foundry for about two years, 
is generally known as a bad job. The flasks were 
1 east iron flasks with machined joints and the 
nary number of bars. It required 78 gaggers and 
+2 twenty-penny spikes for each mold, and since the 
of labor we were forced to employ would not stay 
iob long enough to learn to set these gaggers 
siened a new flask, with the result that we com- 
eliminated all gaggers and reduced the number 
kes and nails to eight, for both cope and drag, and 
also able to discontinue the tucking of the bars. 
way a half intelligent laborer, who can operate 
achine and shovel sand, can give us a perfect 
with the result that what is considered a ba¢ 
sition is really a good job. with a loss of under 10 
ent, instead of the previous 40 to 60 per cent. 
is also the only job on which we are using nails 
igh our work is all of more or less intricate and 
regular shape and our sand has to be kept fairly weak 
rder to run our thin section work. 


} 


Electric and Gasoline Tractors Most Flexible 


here is a great variety of equipment for handling 
‘ial around a plant, such as cores, sand, castings, 
e, ete. The conveyance may consist of a wheel- 
w, a two- or four-wheeled hand truck, a monorail 
vith or without electric drive, a gravity or mechan- 
Nveyor, or an electric or gasoline tractor. Where 
e permits it and ~vhere the size of the plant war- 
ts it the electric lift truck and electric and gasoline 
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ractor are the most fieaible. If this meithed is adopted, 
a sufficient number of trucks and racks snould be se 
cured so that the tractor or lift truck can take a full 


load every round trip, collecting loaded trucks and re 
turning empty ones to the floors 
Ordinarily all cleaning operations are placed unde) 


one room, known as the cleaning room. 


ne ? f ] 
one ! lt and 


Even under good management the old time cleaning 
room has been a dusty and somewhat disagreeable place 
because the dust and smoke resulting from the knocking 
out of cores and similar operations contaminated the 
whole department. To avoid this condition at the Cen- 


indry we segregated the knocking out and sand 


] + 


lasting from 
ing these operations in a building between the foundry 
and the cleaning room, with the result that the cleaning 
room is as free from dust and dirt as our pattern shop. 
The refuse sand from this department drops through 
gratings upon a belt conveyor underneath the floor. The 
belt raises the sand on an incline to a magnetic separa 
tor which picks out all the iron and dumps the sand into 
dump cars. By passing all foundry and cleaning room 
sweepings over this separator we lose very little iron. 


tral Fy 
I 


he rest of the cleaning operations, locat- 


Much Improvement in Sand Blasting Operations 


In the cleaning department equipment the sand 
blast and exhaust systems have received the most atten 
tion and have undergone considerable improvement in 
the last few years. Lift trucks, tractors, gravity con 
veyors, chipping stands that permit the chipper to turn 
his work and hold his job at any angle without setting 
down his air hammer, are great aids in reducing the 
cleaning cost. Where water-testing has to be done to 
any great extent, mechanical testing machines should 
replace the old expansion plug method. With one of 
these home made air operated machines it is possible to 
test 60 cylinder blocks per hr. While at this speed the 
casting is only under 90 to 100 lb. pressure for 15 to 20 
sec., we have found this adequate on all our cylinders. 
cylinder heads and manifolds. 

While we are always interested in new equipment 
used directly in the manufacturing of castings we are 
quite apt to overlook the importance of modern sanitary 
equipment. First aid departments, modern toilet facili 
ties, washrooms, shower baths, and locker rooms, which 
give the men who take some pride in their appearance 
a chance to clean up after a day’s work, have become a 
necessary part of the modern foundry, and are a good 


investment. 


Length of Day in Steel Industry 

At a joint meeting of the Taylor Society, the metro 
politan and the management sections of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and of the New York 
section of the American Institute of Electrical Engi 
neers, Friday evening, Dec. 3, “The Long Day in the 
Steel Industry” will be the topic of discussion. Fred 
J. Miller, president American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, will preside. Horace B. Drury, formerly 
with the industrial relations division United States 
Shipping Board and of economics department, Ohio 
State University, is scheduled to speak on “The Three- 
Shift System in the Steel Industry.” 

Mr. Drury’s paper will be based on information 
which he has collected during recent months when he 
visited a number of steel plants in the United States 
and gathered technical data on operation and figures 
showing results obtained. The general discussion 
will be led by Robert B. Wolf, consulting engineer, 
New York. 





Repairing and altering of Japanese-built ships for 
the Government since the first of the year has been ex- 
tremely helpful in keeping Seattle shipyards busy. The 
aggregate of Government money expended for this pur 
pose will be more than $1,720,000 when the last of these 
ships has been changed from a coal to an oil burner. 
Twenty-five ships have been handled in Seattle plants, 
the individual amounts ranging from $34,134 to $138,- 
220 for repair work. The vessels were built in Japan 
under war period contracts from the Shipping Board. 
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Rotary Table Sand Blast Machines 


Recent sand-blast machines of the rotary table type 
developed by the Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, 
Md., employing three different systems of blasting ac- 
tion are shown in the accompanying illustrations. For 
work of larger character and most difficult to clean, 
the direct pressure system is used with the blasting 
action supplied by a direct pressure hose blast, and 
equipped with elevator and separator using both me- 
chanical and exhaust means for reclamation and sep- 


aration of the abrasive for reuse. The reclaimed 





Sand |} Employing Direct Pressure System for Work of 

Large Character and Difficult to Clean Oscillating nozzles 
er the entire surface of the blasting zone 

abrasive is accumulated in storage bins from which 


the hose blast is instantly refilled through a quick 
acting valve that makes the operation practically con- 
tinuous. This machine is made in two sizes, with table 
70 in. and 90 in. in diameter with clearance of 15 in. 
between the table top and nozzles. Oscillating nozzles 





Gravity Feed Type of Sand Blast for Work Moderately Diffi 
cult to Clean or Where the Intensive Action of the Direct 
Pressure Is Unnecessary 


cover the entire surface of the blasting zone which is 
entirely inclosed. 

For work less difficult to clean or where the inten- 
sive action of the direct pressure is unnecessary the 
gravity feed type is equally efficient and permits of an 
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entirely self contained machine. Mechanica] 
haust action is used for reclamation and ha) 
the abrasive which is fed by gravity in a « 
cycle to the nozzles, where the full force of 
exerted to the propulsion of the abrasive. This 
though made in but one size with table dia 
84 in. has an adjustment of the nozzle arms | 
mits a clearance of 10 in. or 15 in. between 
top and nozzles, making it applicable to th 
range of work. Like the direct pressure th. 
action is entirely confined and movement of th: 
covers every portion of the work within the clo 
For the cleaning of lighter work and requ 
of refinishing, etc., the self contained suction 
provides a small compact machine. The used 
is reclaimed through screens and the handling 
out elevator use. The cleaned abrasive is can 
tinuously by suction or syphon to the nozzk 
table diameter is 70 in. with clearance of 1 
tween the nozzles and table top allowing for 
ably large work or a large quantity of sma! 
Like the other models the blasting action is 
confined and the nozzle movement covers the 
of the blasting chamber. A smaller size of t! 
of Pangborn machine was described in THE Ir 
issue Sept. 11, 1919. This sand blast has a 42 
eter table with one nozzle with vertical adjust: 








For Cleaning Lighter Work and Refinishing, the Suct! 
Type Sand Blast Provides a Small Compact Mac! 


lowing any distance from 5 in. to 12 in. betwe 


table top and the nozzles. 


Prominent men of Hancock, Md., have orga 
the Hancock Steel Co. with $500,000 capital, and p.ans 
are under way for the establishment of a plant at Bi 
sius, Morgan county, W. Va., which will employ 
500 workers. Offices have been established in th« 
National Bank Building, Hancock. The officers e! 
are J. Frank Fields, president; W. Riley Daniels 
president; Roy N. Daniels,. secretary and treasu 
F. Vernon Aler, general counsel. 





The National Implement and Vehicle Asso 
will hold its next annual convention at Chicag 
Oct. 12, 18 and 14, 1921. Chicago was chosen to ir 
a maximum attendance. 








Wheel Pressures and Steel Rail Failures 


American Wheel Loads Heaviest in 


the World—“Snow-Burnt”’ 


Heat Treatment 


¥ Y ASHINGTON, Nov. 16.—“An acute stage has 
\ \ apparently been reached in the race between 
steels in their ability to endure intense imping- 
essures and the loads which are concentrated 
em by the wheels of the equipment,” declared 
port of the Committee on Safety of Railroad 
yn to the convention of the National Associa- 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners here last 
The document declared that rails are the 
essential factors” of railroading and that more 
attaches to them than to any other class of 
ils in important uses.” 
report is of particular significance because the 
tee which made it was headed by Interstate 
ree Commissioner McChord. It reviewed the 
is rail troubles which have been investigated by 
roads, the steel mills and the Interstate Com- 
Commission, and laid heavy stress upon the im- 
e of making rails that will stand the terrific 
of modern loads and speeds. The document is 
est to the entire steel industry because of its 
nm to fundamental questions of heat treatment 
emical metallurgy. 
respect to safety,” said the report, “rails are 
to destructive forces. The best results which 
expected are reached when the rails display 
im durability against wear, retaining at the 
time a suitable margin in strength above their 
ng loads. Rails in general possess a satisfactory 
in strength, or sufficient factor of safety, when 
1 on the track. But the effect of repeated loads 
that the original condition does not remain a 
ent factor. 
is obvious that increased durability and safety 
must be attained in one or both of two ways, 
the physical properties of the steel must be 
raised, or the working stresses lowered. Two distinct 
p! tions are presented with one of which the metal- 
or steelmaker has to deal; the other comes 
wit the province of the designer of motive power 
ng stock, who is responsible for the wheel pres- 
ised. The engineer of maintenance of way is 
inenviable position of making the best of the 
tion. 
merican practice appears to have outrun the 
W n the use of high wheel loads, the consequences 
f ‘*h are believed to be in evidence in certain types 
| failures. Loads have been steadily increased until 
ire examples of over 17 tons being carried on 
Adverse comments by engineers abroad upon 
ner in which rails are used in the United States 
ippear to be without foundation. 


-~ 


Seams in Rails 


juest of rails of greater serviceability, the 
of structural soundness of the steel comes into 
It is held by steel makers that steel in general 
However, since the seamy lines are oriented 

to the direction of rolling, and the microstruc- 
hot rolled shapes does not show the direction of 
orking, seaminess appears attributable to for- 
‘lusions which may or may not pertain to the 
ns which take place in the manufacture of the 
Seaminess plays an important part in many 
‘ures, the elimination of which, or partial suc- 
their avoidance should reduce the number of 
It is a disquieting feature, nevertheless, that 
ractures have resulted from very slight surface 
so slight as to raise the doubt whether their 


> a She 
Rails— 
ac « > » 
as a Remedy 
avoidance is a practical matter. The detection of sur 


face seams is attended with difficulty in the inspection 
of rails. Mill scale forms unbroken over the seams, 
effectually screening them. They may be brought into 
view by removal of the seale, by pickling a short sec 
tion of the rail in hot acid. The facility with which 
this examination can be made at the rail mill suggests 
its adoption as a means of preventing an output of 
rails in bad order, such as have found their way into 
the tracks only to be removed at an early date 


Transverse Fissures 


“Transverse fissures constitute a type which is com 
mon in some parts of the United States, not known to 
have been displayed in other parts, and practically un 
known in Great Britain. This type was first brought 
into prominent notice in the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, upon the Lehigh Valley de- 
railment at Manchester, N. Y., published about nine 
years ago, since which time rail failures due to trans 
verse fissures have been matters of deep solicitude. 

“From all that has been ascertained upon the sub 
ject, it appears that transverse fissures develop in rails 
which are free from known defects, either of composi 
tion or structure. An explanation for their interior 
origin was offered when they were first described in the 
accident report previously referred to, ascribing it to 
the effect of wheel pressures introducing internal strains 
of compression next the running surface of the head. 
Metal in the interior of the head is thus put into a state 
of tension, along those elements where transverse fis 
sures have their origins. Repeated bending stresses to 
gether with the wedge action of the surface metal con- 
stitute the components which ultimately cause rupture. 

“We are told, as the case now stands there is no 
known remedy for the prevention of transverse fissures, 
and if perchance there is one lurking undiscovered in 
the field of metallurgy it has escaped very diligent 
search. Concerted action in gathering information from 
all available sources seems a promising method of ad- 
vancing knowledge upon this dangerous type of rail 
failure, as a forewarning of the approach of danger. 


Wheel-Burnt Rails 


“There is another prolific source of injury to rails 
which has attracted little attention considering its gen- 
eral prevalence; that is, wheel-burnt rails, so called. 
The slipping of wheels causes abrasion of the metal at 
the running surface of the rail head, attended commonly 
with the generation of intense heat by the frictional 
resistance involved. The term ‘snow-burnt’ is employed 
in some localities, having the same meaning as wheel- 
burnt, due to the fact that slipping of the wheels occurs 
during attacks on snow-drifts. 

“The heat generated on these occasions exerts a 
pronounced effect on the metal along the top of the rail. 
A thin layer of metal raised to a scintillating tempera- 
ture, rapidly cooled by conductivity, renders the steel 
excessively hard. Less rapid cooling anneals the steel. 
Deep abrasion of the surface affords opportunity for 
the inception of a line of rupture. The large number of 
wheel-burnt rails and the small number of accidents 
which result from them indicate that ordinary injuries 
are not serious, but none can be regarded with indiffer- 
ence. This branch of the rail question is far more com- 
plicated than is realized. A careful study is in progress 
upon this subject by the Bureau of Safety of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in connection with the 
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investigation of accidents which have resulted from 
wheel-burning. 
Quality of Rails Now Made 

“Since the cessation of hostilities abroad and the 
resumption of rail production by the steel mills there 
has been criticism on the part of some roads that the 
quality of rails now being furnished is below the pre- 
war standard. Inquiry into the specific causes of these 
criticisms leads to the inference that they have arisen 
from the rails furnished being softer than usual. Rail 
makers generally prefer to work closer to the lower 
carbon limit than toward the upper limit of the speci- 
fication, believing that in so doing safer rails are pro- 
duced. A difference of less than two-tenths of one per 
cent of carbon in the steel represents the difference 
between a hard and a soft rail; a reduction in the 
amount of combined carbon of less than one-five-hun- 
dredth part of the weight of thg steel furnishes a rail 
which flows under present wheel loads. 


Most Troubles Center in Rails 


“One feature stands out prominently in discussion 
of the rail problems, that is, more trouble appears to 
attach to rails than to any other class of materials in 
important uses. For this state of affairs responsibility 
largely rests upon the wheel pressures employed, since 
they constitute the main factors of the case. An acute 
stage has apparently been reached in the race between 
steels in their ability to endure intense impinging pres- 
sures and the loads which are concentrated upon them 
by the wheels of the equipment. There has been for 
years a steady increase in the weight of rolling stock 
of all kinds, which means a closer and closer approach 
to the limiting stresses which steels are capable of 


Sheet Metal Products Manufacturers at 
Chicago 

At the tenth annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Sheet Metal Products Manufacturers to be 
held in Chicago on Dec. 6 and 7, headquarters will be 
at the Hotel La Salle. The program is in tentative form. 

Monday afternoon V. Frank Banta, president V. 
Frank Banta, Inc., Chicago, will talk on “Factory 
Costs.” Mr. Banta is secretary of the Chicago Sales 
Managers’ Association and holds membership in several 
industrial and engineering societies; he is an experi- 
enced accountant and during the war did special ac- 
counting work for the Government. C. L. Lingo, Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago, will speak on matters concerning 
traffic and traasportation. E. W. McCullough, manager 
of the fabricated production department, Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., will talk on “Standard- 
ization.” He is thoroughly conversant with the neces- 
sity for standardization of factory products and in a 
position to outline what has been accomplished by other 
associations as well as make recommendations about 
what should be done. 

Tuesday morning, following the election of new of- 
ficers and the report of some committees, the convention 
will be addressed by John Hansel, A. W. Ayer & Son 
Advertising Agency. Tuesday noon the national asso- 
ciation luncheon will be held at the hotel. Not less then 
150 delegates are expected 


Drop in Fabricated Steel Business 


The October tonnage of bridge and building steel 
work put under contract is estimated at 45,600 tons, 
compared with 77,400 tons for September. The records 
of the Bridge Builders and Structural Society, from 
reports collected by George E. Gifford, its secretary, 
show that 25% per cent of the capacity of the bridge 
and structural shops of the country was put under con- 
tract in October. This is the smallest amount since 
April, 1919, when the country was beginning to re- 
cover from the stagnation of business following the 
signing of the armistice. The monthly average for the 


first quarter of 1919 was 25,200 tons, or considerably 
below the October volume of business. 
For the ten months of this year the total fabricated 
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enduring. Revisions of specifications go on, 
tically all grades of steel have been tried a; 
dote to high wheel pressure has been found. 


Heat Treatment as a Remedy 


“Some steel makers are of opinion that forn 
of heat treatment of metal must be sparing], 
Increased wear has been shown in recent exp. 
this kind where a medium hard heat-treated 
played the resistance of a chemically harder 
metal. The range in the effect of heat 
quenching from a rolling temperature, extend 
slight hardening of the metal to that of actual ) 
depending upon the rate of quenching employed. (or. 
tain physical properties accompany each given | a 
composition and of this we are well assured. 1) 
safety or danger of heated and quenched mater how 
ever, depends upon the treatment of individua] , bers 
in which final evidence does not necessarily 
The dangers which attend methods of imparting hig 
initial properties to rails, irrespective of chemica! com 
position, are too conspicuous to give encouragement to 
their adoption in the present state of the art. 

“Regarding the subject as still an open one and sus- 
ceptible of improvement, the compilation of data fron 
representative roads embracing the influence of di 








erse 


conditions, climatic and operative, experienced in dif- 
ferent States of the Union, seems a promising method 
of reaching practical results, which it may be remarked 


has been inaugurated as a necessary adjunct to, and 
aid in the performance of its functions by the Bureau 
of Safety, that branch of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under which investigations of accidents are 
conducted.”—O. F. S. 


steel business done was about 1,065,000 tons, or a 
monthly rate that is substantially the average which 
has obtained in the industry since 1911 and which of 
course includes the peak years of 1915 and 1916, 





American Society for Steel Treating In- 
vited to Meet in Cincinnati 


Cincinnati Chapter of the American Society for 
Steel Treating has invited the Board of Governors 
hold the 1921 convention and exhibition in that city. 
The invitation was tendered to National President 
Colonel White and National Secretary W. H. Elise: 
man at a dinner at the Business Men’s Club in that 
city on Nov. 18. Both officers expressed themselves 
as highly pleased with the advantages offered by Cin- 
cinnati as a convention city, and with the many ev: 
dences of support tendered by the local Chamber 
Commerce and other business associations. The de 
sion as to where the convention will be held will not 
be made until after the first of the year. 

The dinner meeting of the Cincinnati Chapte! 
which the above named officers were present as gues 
was presided over by W. A. Spear, and was well 
tended. During the course of the evening, Colon 
White gave an address on the modern tendencies 
metallurgy, with special relation to heat treating 
The possibilities of the high-frequency indu 


n 3 


steels. 
tion furnace were particularly referred to, and 
opinion we are now on the verge of tremendous deve 
opment in heat treating work. Colonel White 
quest also explained the field of the Departmen! 
Engineering of the University of Michigan. 

Mr. Eisenman gave a resume of the activities © 
the society since its organization, and outlined 
service it was rendering to its members. He also stat 
that new chapters were in process of formation 
Madison, Wis., San Francisco, Gary, Ind., and Wikes 
Barre, Pa. He also announced that the nationa! head 
quarters of the society would be permanently locate? 
in Cleveland after Nov. 20. 





The Western Reserve Motor Car Co., capita 
500,000 is planning erection of a plant on a site 
acres near Leavittsburg, Trumbull county, Ohio 
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Change in Attitude of Federation of Labor 


Bitter Opposition to Efficiency En- 
gineers Abandoned—Effect of In- 


crease in Unemployment Noticeable 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 23.—Governmental activities in 
Washington have been almost overshadowed during the 
week by the radical change which has taken place 
the general attitude of the American Federation of 
sbor. The executive council of that organization has 
in session, taking stock of the industrial and po- 
‘al situation. Despite the optimistic talk, there is 
tle doubt that the council found present conditions 
from its liking. But apparently, also, it has made 
its mind to meet the situation in a compromising 
od rather than to fight tendencies which it cannot 
ype to conquer. 
“This change of attitude has been manifested in a 
variety of things. First came the public announcement 
reported in THE IRON AGE a week ago—that John 
Fitzpatrick and William Z. Foster had been dropped 
from the “steel organizing committee” and that their 
successors would take no belligerent steps this year. 
With this went a general condemnation of radicals in 
the labor movement. While this sounded strange in 
he face of President Samuel Gompers’ testimony before 
the United States Senate’s investigating committee dur- 
the steel strike, no one seems inclined to quarrel 
with Mr. Gompers or his fellow councillors over their 
elated repudiation of radical leaders in their own 
ranks. 
But the reorganization of the steel committee was 
ly a prelude to further operations which might be 
classified by war correspondents as “strategic retreats.” 
Chief of these was the abandonment of the federation’s 
bitter opposition to “efficiency engineers” and “efficiency 
” In the past, the union leaders have always 
denounced these as exploiters of labor, and have even 
succeeded in inducing Congress to forbid the Govern- 
nt departments from employing various efficiency 
ethods in the Government shops where union men are 
nployed. As a reason for this change of attitude, the 
ry leaders declared that the “efficiency engineers” 
w recognize the human factor in labor. 
“The viewpoint of the engineers is valuable,” said 
Vice-President Matthew Woll of the American Fed- 
tion of Labor in discussing the new attitude of his 
ranization, “because it is the viewpoint of a man 
se position is such as to enable him to see the whole 
id problem involved. He is in a position to know 
the value of being able to release the creative 
rgy of workers to bring into play their interest and 
ligence.” 
l'o make this position less opposed to former declar- 
ns of his organization, Mr. Woll added this explan- 


experts. 


“Permit me to point to the original idea of those 
devised the various systems of what we know as 
ency work’. Their first concept was that the 
kmen in industry were to be measured just as steel 
iron are measured. They overlooked the human 
r. That idea has been largely abandoned because 
as the wrong idea. There is coming to be a more 
eral understanding of the human element, the 
an factor in industrial life. This takes into ac- 

nt that mysterious thing which gives self to men, 
it doesn’t stop at the idea that men are merely 
instruments through which a given amount of 

imodity is turned from a raw material to a finished 
luct.” 





Changed Conditions Realized 


Beneath all the words, however, there seems no 
stion that the labor leaders realize that a change 
taken place in the labor situation just as it has 
he general business situation. A year ago, it was a 
ler’s market, and the man that had goods to sell 
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made his own prices. There were not enough to go 
around and he could charge what he pleased. A year 
ago in the labor market, it was an employees’ market. 
There were not enough workers to go around, so the 
worker dictated his pay and his employment without 
reference to the value of his product. Now the situa- 
tion has changed and the amount of wages has again 
become a question of production. Last year, the union 
leaders here fought vigorously against every sugges- 
tion that wages should bear some actual relation to the 
value of the commodity produced. Particularly at the 
two industrial conferences called by the President was 
this opposition made loudly manifest. Now the labor 
leaders realize that if they continue to take that stand, 
the workers whom they are leading will have to give 
way to non-union workers who do not feel called upon 
to defy the laws of supply and demand. That is what 
makes the present open shop compaign seem so for- 
midable to the union leaders. 

It would not be a great surprise in Washington if 
the American Federation of Labor officials should sug- 
gest that last year’s industrial conference be resumed 
at the point where the repudiation of the labor leaders 
left it a useless debating society. 


Gompers’ Influence Waning 


Between the open shop campaign on the one side 
and the unabated activities of the radical labor leaders 
and the I. W. W. on the other, the Gompers leaders 
are finding themselves at the head of a diminishing 
influence in the nation’s labor questions. Increased un- 
employment with its shifting of labor from industry 
to industry and from city to city has also begun to 
make itself felt in the labor union power. To this 
must be added the effect of Mr. Gompers’ failure to 
deliver even an appreciable fraction of the “labor vote” 
to the defeated party in the last election. The latter 
item seems to account for the fact that the two weeks 
of sessions of the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor brought forth little in the way 
of legislative suggestions. Usually this session, held 
just before the beginning of the Congressional year, is 
filled with demands for new labor legislation. Except 
for the demand for increased restriction of immigra- 
tion, little seems to be on the demand calendar of the 
unions. It is announced, however, that the union lead- 
ers are preparing for considerable “defensive” work, 
against the proposed “anti-strike” amendment to the 
railroad daw, for instance. They will also fight to 
retain the present exemptions of labor unions from 
anti-trust prosecutions. 


Effect of Reduced Hours 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 23.—The annual report of the 
British Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for 
1919, just issued at London, discloses the fact that along 
with the general adoption, without legislative compul- 
sion, of the reduced 48-hour week, which was accom- 
plished in most British industries during the war 
period, there has been a coincident decline in the rate 
of production. 

“The average total number of hours of labor per 
week throughout the industries of the country as a 
whole amounts now to 47 or 48; in fact, in some fac- 
tories, it has been reduced to 44 or less,” says the 
digest prepared for the American Trade Commissioner 
at London. “While it is difficult to make separate com- 
parisons for the purpose of finding out the result of 
the shortening of the hours of labor—owing to a 
variety of other changes in working conditions, such as 
those affecting the supply of labor or of raw materials, 
or processes of manufacture—still it is found that in 
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cases where the production depends upon the speed of 
machinery, as in cotton or woolen spinning, the output 
is said to be reduced in almost exactly corresponding 
proportion to the reduction in hours. In other machine 
operations which call for a constant alertness of the 
operator (as in weaving) output has not suffered to 
this extent, and in exceptional cases not at all.” 


Electrical Workers Strike 


The Division of Manufactures of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce will meet next week to discuss 
the present strikes in the building trades as a result 
of the employment of non-union electrical workers. The 
situation arises from a strike called by electrical work- 
ers to enforce their demands for an increase of 25c. 
per hour, which was refused by the employers, who 
attempted to employ non-union men, which resulted in 
all union workers being withdrawn from the jobs. The 
plasterers of Cincinnati are also on strike for $1.50 
an hour, an advance of $3 per day over their present 
rate. The building contractors are a unit in refusing 
to grant the demands, and have announced that com- 
mencing Nov. 23, the pay of lathers employed by them 
will be reduced from $9.50 per day to $7.50. 


In the Field of Labor 


Southern Metal Trades answers to the questionnaire 
on the labor situation sent out by the association, At- 
lanta, Ga., show that there are 10 men for every nine 
jobs in manufacturing plants throughout the South. In 
only two cases did reports show a shortage of help, both 
requiring a few machinists. Skilled and unskilled labor 
is plentiful. A bulletin of the association says: 

“Two gratifying features developed by the ques- 
tionnaire are that employees possess a much more con- 
tented attitude toward their work, and the whole sec- 
tion is practically free from disturbing labor elements. 

“The possibility of a decrease in the demand for 
labor has caused many men to feel a greater respect for 
their jobs and a marked tendency toward an increase 
in productivity is evidenced. Manufacturers express 
the hope that this will result in an increase of the in- 
dustrial output per man so that labor cost per unit of 
many commodities will be substantially reduced.” 

The striking riveters at the Fore River Works, 
Quincy, Mass., Bethlehem Ship Building Corporation, 
Ltd., have been officially discharged and paid off. 

The Champion Horseshoe Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has 
reduced the wages of its 100 employees 10 per cent. 
This step was taken in order that the organization be 
kept intact, rather than close the plant for an indefinite 
period. 

Yardmen and helpers, numbering 75, employed by 
the Davis & Farnum Co., Waltham, Mass., foundry, 
are on strike because the management refused to rein- 
state a union man discharged because of undesirable 
qualifications. 


Why the Interchurch World Movement Failed 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 23.—Rev. Maitland Alexander of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, in an ad- 
dress before the Pittsburgh Advertising Club on “The 
Reasons for the Failure of the Interchurch World 
Movement,” said that it was due first to inefficient and 
extravagant business methods, disregard of organiza- 
tion and survey costs and finally to its falling into the 
hands as far as certain important divisions of the move- 
ment were concerned of a radieal element not in keep- 
ing with the original purpose of the movement. At the 
same time, he sounded a warning in this connection 
against the teachings of some of our leading institu- 
tions of learning along the lines of communism and 
said that one of the big things to be guarded against in 
the United States is the danger of the spreading of this 
movement and other branches of radical teachings. 
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TRADE CHANGES 
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At the beginning of the year 1921, the busin: 
The Western Supply Co. will be carried on j 
divisions instead of one. The handling of plu 
and heating supplies and merchandise will be cond 
by Cochran-Sargeant Co., as successors to the W, 
Supply Co., at its present location, corner Sibk 
Fifth Streets, St. Paul, Minn. J. L. Sullwold 
C. A. Bettingen will hold stock in Cochran-Sargea 
but will have no official connection. They will « 
as officers of the Western Supply Co. and wil! 
charge of the part of the business over which they 
retain control. 

The Washington Machinery & Equipment Co., S: 
has changed its name to the Washington Machin 
Storage Co. The change is made to emphasize its 
housing and storage facilities. Charles W. Thomp 
president. 





“The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. announces t 
moval of its rock drill plant from 864 East Se, 
second Street, Cleveland, to the company’s Boyer p 
matic hammer plant at 1301 Second Boulevard, De 
The location of the company’s Little Giant ai: 
plant at 1241 East Forty-ninth Street, Cleveland 
mains unchanged. 

The C. A. Roberts Co., Chicago, has leased the 1 
story brick building at 414 Poplar Street, Cincin 
and it is understood will establish a warehouse 
steel products. The building contains about 25,000 
ft. of floor space. 

The Wonham, Bates & Goode Trading Corporatior 
17 Battery Place, New York, has been appointed repre- 
sentative for the United States of Shewan, Tomes & 
Co., Hongkong, China. 


The Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., manufacturer 
of the Morse “rocker-joint” silent chain, used on auto 
mobiles for power transmission, has established a De 
troit branch factory, to be devoted exclusively to th 
manufacture of silent chain sprockets and the Mors 
adjustment. The company will continue to manufacturs 
chains and power transmission at the main plant at 
Ithaca. The Detroit branch will be under the general 
management of F. C. Thompson, with F. M. Hawley as 
chief engineer and C. B. Mitchell as factory manage! 
Sales and engineering offices are located at the Det 
plant, corner of Eighth and Abbott streets. The com- 
pany now has three large construction gangs at work 
on two large new concrete buildings making consider- 
able addition to the seven acres of floor space now un- 
der roof as well as another concrete stack of 185 ft 
high, providing for additional power plant equipment. 
The company asks for catalogs on machines, tools and 
equipment. 








Indications that employment has been well sus 
tained in the Mahoning Valley until recently are 
shown by the October wage disbursement of $8,506,/79, 
which compares with $8,522,166 paid to workers in 
September, and with $4,965,279 distributed in October, 
1919, when the steel strike was at its height. For the 
first ten months of 1920, the payroll of the Valley has 


-been $77,678,643, or at the annual rate of about 3%, 


000,000, which compares with an actual disbursement 
in 1919 of $81,891,279 and $84,393,688 in 1918. 


The corporate name of the Dunbar Mfg. Co. was 
changed to Morton Mfg. Co. effective Nov. 15, with H 
U. Morton, president; H. H. Schroyer, vice-presiden' 
and Charles D. Morton, secretary and treasurer. 
factory and general offices are situated at 5133-39 West 
Lake Street Chicago, and sales representatives are 
cated in the following cities: New York, Clevelan¢ 


Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Portland, “re. 
San Francisco, Sheffield, England. The company mas" 


railroad appliances, motor car parts and miscellaneo! 
steel products, 
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CHANGED CONDITIONS 


or and Transportation Troubles in Canada 
Have Been Largely Overcome 


forONTO, ONT., Nov. 20.—During the past month 
noteworthy changes have made their appearance 
ie iron and steel industry of Canada. Whereas pre- 
s to that time Canadian producers of iron and steel, 
nany cases, were hard hit by the shortage of fuel, 
materials and labor troubles, to-day the greater 
of these have been overcome, or are gradually 
r straightened out and production is being carried 
more smoothly than it has for several months. 
difficulties are comparatively few and it appears 
capital is again securing the upper hand, as sev- 
strikes throughout the iron and steel industries 
proved more or less a failure and to-day, through- 
Ontario especially, there appears to be a surplus of 
on the market. The fuel problem has also shown 
ided improvement during the past few weeks. 
g the greater part of the summer the priority 
which was the means of sending the bulk of the 
supplies to the head of the lakes, and consequently 
consumers in eastern Ontario were unable to 
supplies. The priority order has been discon- 
d and heavy supplies of fuel are now flowing into 
ection of the country which was practically starv- 
for supplies and consumers are rapidly adding to 
coal supplies. 


Increased Production of Pig Iron 


Witn better conditions now prevailing the produc- 
ff pig iron is being increased and consumers are 
little difficulty in securing what supplies and 

s they require. While dealers opened their books 
iple of months ago for first half 1921 delivery, 
has been no rush on the part of consumers to 
for this period and buying is more or less of a 
ed character. There is, however, considerable buy- 
eing done in iron for spot delivery and for de- 
covering the remainder of the year, and pro- 
rs are satisfied with the amount of business of this 
e that is moving. Producers of pig iron are se- 
ng fuel in larger quantities than in the past and 
have little cause for worry on this account for the 
They are also securing enough cars and are 


Waste Material Dealers to Meet in Chicago 


he regular December quarterly meetings of the 
nal Association of Waste Material Dealers, 
y held at the Hotel Astor, New York, will be held 

Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Dec. 8 and 9. The 
iron division will meet on Wednesday evening, 
8, preceded by an “information dinner,” to which 
e invited scrap iron concerns not yet members of 
issociation. The association recently had 25 appli- 
ns for membership, a large proportion of which 
from iron and metal firms. 


Steel Club’s Fall Dinner 


(he Steel Club of Philadelphia, comprising district 
managers of steel companies, held its annual fall 
Thursday evening, Nov. 18, at the Bellevue- 
tford Hotel. About 175 attended, each member 
ing several guests... There were no speeches, but a 
et show followed the dinner. 


Engineering Consolidation in Baltimore 


ins are being made for the affiliation of a number 
rineering and similar societies of Baltimore with 
Engineers’ Club of the city. The combined organi- 
ns will take steps for a permanent clubhouse. The 
nizations which have decided to affiliate are the 
branches of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
:, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
rican Institute of Chemical Engineers, American 
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giving prompt delivery of iron on contract account. 
During the past month the production of pig iron has 
been materially increased. 


Decrease in Demand 


There has been some falling off in the demand for 
iron and steel during the past few weeks and dealers 
are now having no difficulty in taking care of the de- 
mand. Supplies are arriving from the mills in larger 
quantities and dealers are again in a position to put 
material into stock. In most respects business is satis- 
factory. There is a feeling throughout the trade that 
the present quiet state of the iron and steel market is 
but a temporary one. Structural material is still in 
good demand. Bar iron and steel is in less demand. 
Reinforcing bars, steel hoops and angles are less active 
than they were a couple of months ago. Cold-rolled 
steel is holding up well and dealers are finding a brisk 
demand for this line, and are also having some trouble 
in meeting all demands, as supplies are short, and, 
although deliveries are coming forward with more dis- 
patch, the demand greatly exceeds the supply. One 
reason for the slump in most lines of iron and steel is 
the high prices now prevailing in these commodities, 
and while there has been some talk of lower prices 
among the dealers, there has been no word from the 
mills of a cut, although it is understood that they, too, 
are feeling the falling off in demand, which might be 
materially improved if prices were somewhat lower 
Toronto dealers are quoting the following prices per lb. 
on iron and steel: Steel bars, base, 5.75c.; common bar 
iron, 3/16 in. and lighter, 6.25c.; cold-rolled steel, base, 
8c.; reinforcing bars, 5.75c.; steel hoops, 7.50c.; angles, 
».do0c. 

Sheets and Plates 

Sheets and plates have also become less active in 
so far as the demand is concerned, but inquiries are 
still coming in in sufficient numbers to take care of 
practically all the material dealers have to dispose of. 
Galvanized sheets are still scarce and the demand for 
these greatly exceeds the supply. Black sheets, how- 
ever, are more easy to secure, and, while there is still a 
fair amount of trading being done in these, the demand 
is by no means as heavy as it was a few months ago. 
The present Toronto dealers’ prices per lb. are as 
follows: Black sheets, No. 28 gage, 10.50c.; galvanized, 
11.70c.; 3/16-in. plate, 7c., and %-in. plate, 6.50c. 


Chemical Society, American Institute of Architects, 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, American 
Association of Engineers and the present Engineers’ 
Club. 


. Seattle Engineers Celebrate 


The Washington section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers recently held a special meeting 
to commemorate the fortieth anniversary of the first an- 
nual meeting of the organization. About 80 members 
and guests participated in the dinner and celebration. 
Fred J. Miller, National president of the society, sent 
a telegram of greeting to the members, and phono- 
graphic records of speeches by Mr. Miller were heard. 
George F. Nicholson, chief engineer of the Port Com- 
mission, gave an illustrated talk on port handling 
facilities. 





A. M. Castle Co., Chicago, has announced through 
Architect John R. Nevins, Hoge Building, Seattle, that 
construction work will be started this fall on the pro- 
posed steel-handling plant to be erected in Seattle. 
Contractors’ bids will be called for in about two weeks, 
when plans will be completed. The first building will 
be of brick, 750 x 160 ft., and will be used as the main 
steel-handling plant. The two-story structure will 
house two 80-foot span electric traveling cranes. The 
plant will distribute the entire line of the Castle com- 
pany’s output of bar, plate and structural steel and 
heavy hardware. 


; : 
' 
: 
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Variety Saw Bench 


The No. 80 variety saw bench shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is a recent product of the Oliver 
Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. It will do ripping, 
cross-cutting and dadoing, cut a miter, quickly measure 
a given angle, and will cut off to length or rip to width 

all without the operator’s having to do any previous 
calculating or even referring to a rule. 

Two kinds of tables may be used, plain or universal. 
The machine will rip to 23 in. wide and cut-off 32 in. 
wide by the use of universal ripping table, and will 
rip 27 in. wide and cut off 15 in. wide by the use of 
plain table. It will cut up to 3 in. thick with 14-in. saw, 
or 4 in. thick with 16-in. saw. It will work dados up 
to 4 in. wide and can carry saws to 16 in. diameter. 
With mortising and boring attachment, it will bore 





Oliver No. 80 Variety Saw Bench with Motor Mounted 
Directly on the Saw Arbor in Place of the Ordinary Pulley. 
The table is shown tipped 45 deg. to the left 


holes 6 in. deep up to 2 in. diameter, and will mortise 
holes up to % in. square and 4 in. deep. 

The table is 36 x 44 in., tilts 45 deg. to the left, and 
has 4 in. vertical adjustment. The height is 32 in. at 
lowest position and 36 in. at highest position. The 
universal table has a 15-in. rolling section to the left 
of the saw, which rolls on ball bearing ways having 
vertical adjustment for alignment and for wear. The 
rolling table may be moved 4 in. from the saw permit- 
ting the use of dado saws and special heads. The roll- 
ing table permits accurate cross cutting, mitering and 
grooving. 

The universal ripping fence is furnished regularly 
with quick adjustment of 12 in. without changing the 
location pins to the next set of holes. The ripping fence 
may be tilted to an angle of 45 deg. and is adjusted to 
and from the saw by micrometer adjustment. Miter 
cut-off gages are supplied as regular equipment, alsa 
auxiliary rods and stops to work with these gages. 

The machine is either belt or motor driven. Two 
motor drives are applicable. Where 2 or 3-phase 60- 
cycle alternating current is obtainable, a compact 
motor-on-arbor machine can be provided by mounting 
the motor directly on the saw arbor in place of the or- 
dinary pulley. The more usual motor drive consists of 
a 5-hp. motor mounted on a sub-base bolted securely to 
the frame. For belt drive, a roller bearing counter- 
shaft is supplied. 


A Thermostatic Metal 


A thermostatic metal bearing the trade name of 
Wilco is a bimetallic sheet or strip made by perma- 
nently welding throughout their entire length two 
metals having widely different co-efficients of expansion. 
The inert or non-expanding metal used in Wilco is 
invar steel. Permanently bonded to this is the active or 
expanding metal which is a special brass with a co- 
efficient of expansion approximately 25 times as great 
as that of the inert metal at room temperatures. Wilco 
is a scientific product, for use in instruments and de- 
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vices of precision, and is manufactured by th, \ 
Wilson Co., Newark, N. J. Thermostatic meta 
subjected to a change in temperature, becon 
torted from its original shape and hence is used 

form various functions in the regulation, cont 
indication of temperature sensitive devices. 


Corrosion of Steel in the Presence of Co, 
Manganese and Chromium 


In a paper, “The Influence of Copper, Man; 
and Chromium and Some of Their Combination 
Corrosion of Iron and Steel,” by E. A. Richardson ang 
L. T. Richardson, delivered before the general m: 
of the American Electrochemical Society in Cl 
Sept. 29 and Oct. 1 and 2, the following cone 
were reached: 

It has been shown that there is a mutual 
between manganese and copper in their effect upo 
atmospheric corrosion of iron. Copper alone red 
the corrosion of pure iron and, to a still greater e 
the corrosion of steel. This is due to the effect of 
ganese, which enhances the effect of copper. 

If manganese is replaced by chromium, the eff 
is still more pronounced. 

It is shown that the red-short range in iron, d 


l¢ 
i 





Front View of Oliver No, 80 Belt Driven Saw Bench 
Mortising and Boring Attachment 


the presence of copper, is removed by either manganes¢ 
or chromium. 

It is believed that there is some relation between 
this red-short range and resistance to atmospheric cor- 
rosion. Based upon this, the film or inter-grain hyp 
sis is suggested to explain the corrosion resista! 
these alloys. 


Installations of Automatic Electric Heat- 
Treating Equipment 


The Electric Furnace Co., Alliance, Ohio, is 
stalling a completely automatic heat-treating set at th 
new plant of the C. H. Willys Co., Marysville, M 
The set is designed to treat all kinds of autom: 
parts and consists of a 200-kw. hardening furnace, 
motor operated quench, and a 200-kw. drawing furnac: 

A 200-kw. Baily annealing furnace is being installed 
at the Springfield plant of the Ohio Steel Foundries ‘ 
and a similar outfit but with 300-kw. electrical capacity 
has been ordered for export to The Oddehome St 
Corporation of Norway. 





That competition among dealers in pipe 
Northwest is keen is shown by the recent bids « 
by the Board of Public Works, Seattle, for contr: 
furnish 38-in. steel pipe for the Newhalem creek 
struction unit of the city’s water system. Two 
side firms, the Willamette Iron & Steel Works, 
land, and the Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Frat 
submitted bids, and the nine bids ranged from 
477.46 to $26,991.50. The low bid was that o! 
Oregon Boiler Works, Seattle, at $18,477.46. The 
will be 900 ft. long and require 200,000 lb. of steel 


1k 
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MUCH RESELLING 


yers of Pig Iron and Sheets Disposing of 
hose Proaucts—Active Demand for Pipe 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Nov. 23—Sales department of 
independent interest which handles its export trade 
ugh the Consolidated Steel Corporation, New York, 
tes that its export business is good at this time and 
cancellations are being received from its export 
ney. “Orders received by it from foreign buyers 
be protected by a deposit to cover the invoice when 
pments are made,” says the statement. “The buyers 
st therefore take the goods for which they have con- 
ted. We are receiving comparatively few cancella- 
ns of orders for domestic shipment, though we are 
eiving some suspensions. We are turning out prod- 
igainst orders placed some time ago which we have 
unable to ship up to this time. There is little sheet 
ving at present for future delivery. Oil pipe trade is 
wd and we anticipate no let-up in orders from that 
irce for some time. There is, however, a period of 
hter output to be expected in all steel products.” 
Increase in inquiry for sheets for the automotive in- 
istry in Detroit prefaces a more active buying move- 
ent from that source, which is particularly significant 
r the Valleys, inasmuch as automobile builders have 
en heavy consumers of sheets manufactured here. 
st of the current buying now is against immediate 
eds and for limited tonnages. While the range on 
e-pass black is from 6c. to 6.50c., some business has 
een taken at 5.90c. Blue annealed is weak, with a 
ninimum quotation of 4.50c., which, however, would in- 
rest makers. There has been sporadic interest in gal- 
inized and some fair-sized tonnages have been placed, 
the price spread being from 7.25c. to 8c. 


Basic Sold at Low Prices 


Pig iron buying is still lethargic and basic is prob- 
obtainable at $35, Valley furnace, which is a de- 
ine from $36 at which recent sales have been negoti- 
ted. One sale of No. 2 foundry iron at $39, Valley, in- 
ving 500 tons, is reported to have been consummated 
vithin the week. Bessemer has been quoted at $40. 
Coke has been purchased at $8, Connellsville ovens, 
igh industrial consumers are disposed to hold off. 
| prices remain unchanged. 
In the semi-finished market there has been limited 
ival of activity due to the circulation of inquiries in 
rger volume. One inquiry for 10,000 tons of sheet 
elicited a figure of $53, while another for 3000 
brought a quotation of $55. 


This is from $5 to $10 
w the recent market level. There is no selling of 


REFRACTORIES MARKET 


T 
j 
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JYemand Decreases, but Prices Have Not Yet 
Been Reduced 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 22.—Demands for blast furnace 
steel work brick have dwindled sharply in the 
few weeks in keeping with the recession in the 
and steel business. Practically all makers are in 
pt of requests for suspensions of shipments against 

rs, such requests being particularly numerous from 
where a number of the steel plants are not run 
nore than 50 per cent of capacity and where the 
of repairs to furnaces is not pressing. Most of 
teel manufacturers in Ohio have stocks which 
be sufficient for full operations for about two 
ths, but on the present scale of operations their 

‘S promise to be ample for almost twice that period. 
litions are in practically the same shape as re- 
is steel plant operations in the Middle West and 

the East, but in Pittsburgh on account of the fact 
so many of the Steel Corporation plants are lo- 

d in that district, consumption of refractories is 
far below normal. 

All makers still are holding to the prices named 

und the first of October, but conditions which 
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standard slabs and billets, the price being $60. 

In tubular products there is an active demand for 
both iron and steel buttweld and lapweld pipe, with a 
distinct improvement in shipping conditions, due to the 
restrictions by the Interstate Commerce 

Some piled tonnage has been going for- 
ward, most of it consigned to Mid-continent and South- 
territory to be used for line-pipe purposes. 
Demand of jobbers for various grades of pipe to re- 
stocks is proving an important factor 
and is responsible for much of the cur- 


goods. The 


removal of 


Commission. 
western oil 


} 
lepleted 
ne market 


; 


rent activity, especially for oil country 
leading interests are well committed. 

There has been further recession in demand for both 
grades of strip steel, with product procurable from the 
eading interest at 5c. for hot-rolled and 8c. for cold 
strip, which is down $10 from recent quotations. 

While current activity for tin plate is light, mills are 
working off orders placed some time ago in sufficient 
volume to maintain operations for a reasonable time, 
and the likelihood that 


makers open their books to 1921 businass 


buying will develop as soon as 
Orders are 
being taken at $7.50 per base box for carload lots, while 
the price for smaller tonnages is from $8 to $8.50, which 
compares with recent quotations of $9 to $10 

In both the sheet and pig iron markets, resales con- 
tinue to play a conspicuous part. For instance a re- 
sale transaction involving 500 tons of standard basic 
iron was negotiated at $33, Valley, to a buyer in nearby 
territory. 

There has been more plate buying in the past two 
weeks than is generally supposed, states the sales 
manager of an independent. While most of the orders 
have been against commitments in hand, these have been 
in sufficient volume to aggregate a very respectable ton 
Current nominal quotation is 3c. 


nage, 
Unemployment Increases 


In face of the declining market and buying lull, un 
employment has sharply increased in the Mahoning 
and Shenango Valieys. In certain departments, one 
instructed foremen and de 
partment heads to let one out of every four men go, in- 
cluding unskilled and semi-skilled men, and to have the 
same work performed by the smaller number of work 
ers. Curtailments and actual suspensions have en- 
anced idleness and men who have enjoyed steady work 
for the past five years at high wages are now seeking 
employment and willing to take anything they can get. 
machinists and electricians have 
been thrown out of work for the time being, and the 


nterests have been especially active in reducing 


large employer recently 


4 large number of 


the naming of these prices have largely dis- 
Manufacturers no 
longer have any trouble in the matter of making ship- 


appeared in the past few weeks. 

ts on account of car shortages or railroad trans- 
while there has been a sharp de- 
the cost of fuel, and the fire clay brick manu- 
facturers now are able to obtain plenty of workmen for 


on conditions, 


their clay mines, the slump in the coal market having 

ide it impossible for coal operators to pay fancy 
vages and to draw the men away from the clay mines. 
These developments already have had some effect in 


f making brick and in some quarters 


ntimated that lower prices will be named either 
( ifter Dec. 1 
High Duty Moderate Duty 
; ito 3 $4 to $50.00 
)to ».00 10.00 to 45.00 
0 ) i5.00to 50.00 
to 6 0 { to 560.00 
‘ é } ‘ 5 0 
C B 
S t 60.08 ) 
x ‘ ) 
I ng » 60.0060 
Magr te | 
> lard Size, pe ‘ 10.00 
( ron Br 
Standard size pe net t - to 100.00 
Bauxite Bric} 
t per net tor 50.00 
t per net f 7000 
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WELDED PIPE 


National Pipe and Supplies Association Would 
Abolish Old Nomenclature 


Officers and members of the executive committee and 
advisory board of the National Pipe and Supplies As- 
sociation at its fall meeting held in New York on Nov. 
il, adopted a resolution recommending the abolition of 
the term “wrought pipe” or “wrought iron pipe” as 
applying to steel pipe and the substitution of the speci- 
fications of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
which distinguish between pipe made from Bessemer or 
soft open hearth steel and that made from puddled iron 
by referring to the former as “welded steel pipe,” and 
the latter as “welded wrought iron pipe.” There has 
been so much confusion as to what actually constituted 
“wrought” pipe and much controversy as to 
whether steel and iron pipe manufacturers both were 
entitled to the use of the term that the association of- 
ficials regarded the time as propitious for a clearing 
up of the matter. Hence, its recommendations, which 
since have had the sanction of other supply associa- 
tions and have not found much, if any, opposition from 
the manufacturers of welded steel pipe. In one of the 
responses from the latter to the association, however, 
there was a suggestion that the change of nomenclature 
“was hardly a matter for jobbers to originate.” 

In explanation of its recommendations, the associa- 
tion has issued the following statement: 

“When the pipe maker takes a length of steel skelp 
and a length of wrought iron skelp, and forms them 
into pipe, he performs exactly the same operation on 
both materials, i.e., he bends them into tubular shape 
and welds the edges. Quite correctly, therefore, the 
American Society for Testing Materials in its specifica- 
tions uses the word ‘welded’ in conjunction with both 
wrought iron and steel pipe made by the processes of 
welding, as distinguished from pipe made by other 
processes, such as seamless pipe and cast pipe of iron, 
steel, brass or other metals. 

“This is apropos the trade term ‘wrought pipe’ to 
which considerable opposition has developed on the part 
of architects, engineers, consumers and manufacturers 
of pipe who desire to eliminate the present confusing 
trade terms. 

“Probably some 30 years ago, after the introduction 
of welded steel pipe, the term ‘wrqught pipe’ or 
‘wrought steel pipe’ was coined by steel pipe manufac- 
turers; this term gradually came into use by dealers 
and jobbers; thus steel pipe would be billed and listed 
as wrought pipe.’ 

“The average consumer of pipe, not acquainted with 
this trade name, frequently labors under the impression 
that it means wrought iron pipe. In fact, the names, 
being so much alike, have led to the term ‘wrought iron 
pipe’ by the jobbers and contractors being interpreted 
as meaning steel pipe, defying architects’ and engineers’ 
specifications and resulting in endless confusion. Thus 
contractors in specific cases, where they must have 
known positively that the term ‘wrought iron pipe’ in 
architects’ and engineers’ specifications was intended 
to mean wrought iron and not steel pipe, have installed 
steel pipe and been able to escape responsibility in law- 
suits on the plea that ‘wrought iron’ pipe is a trade 
term meaning either wrought iron or steel pipe, as dis- 
tinguished from cast iron pipe. Quite in keeping with 
this objectionable trade practice, a supply association, 
innocent of any unfair intent, recently published the 
following: 


also SO 


Wrought iron pipe is a term used to distinguish wrought 
from cast pipe. It is construed to mean merchant pipe and 
is generally made from soft steel Persons desiring to obtain 
pipe made from puddled iron must designate genuine wrought- 
iron pipe, for which an extra charge is made. 


“Subsequently, the manufacturers of wrought iron 
pipe, actively aided by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, took up with the supply associations the matter 
of clarifying these so-called trade names, suggesting 
instead names that would ultimately result in eliminat- 
ing all confusion of puddled wrought iron with pipe 
made from soft steel. 

“It was argued that trade names which conceal the 
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truth are misleading, even to buyers who are su 
to be well informed, and that the substitution 
word ‘welded’ for ‘wrought’ would create a co: 
term for both kinds of pipe impossible of misint 
tation.” Geo. D. Mcllvaine, secretary-treasurer 
National Pipe and Supplies Association, has s 
letters announcing the adoption of the resolution 
concludes as follows: 

“This step should result in the term ‘welded 
being applied when both wrought iron and ste 
are referred to, and that the latter two terms 
namely ‘wrought iron pipe’ on the one hand and 
pipe’ on the other hand be used and interpret 
spectively to mean exactly what these terms 
Thus, ‘wrought iron pipe’ should mean only pipx 
is made from genuine puddled wrought iron, and 
pipe’ will be used exclusively to designate pip: 
of soft Bessemer or open hearth steel.” 





Electric Rivet Heating Machine 


A new type of electric rivet heating machin 
ered by patent No. 1354859, issued Oct. 5, 1920, is 
placed on the market by the Taylor Welder Co., 
ren, Ohio. The machine shown in the 
illustration is designed to heat two rivets simul 
ously, although it can be built for any numb 
rivets in multiples of two. In most instances, how 
a machine of this type will heat rivets sufficiently 
to keep one rivet boy busy removing hot rivets ar 
serting cold ones. The time required for heati: 
rivet % in. x 4 in. is given as about 30 seconds. 

The frame is angles and plates to reduce we 
to a minimum and to make it easy to move the mac} 


accompa 





with Fram: 
Provide L 


Rivet Heating Machine 
Angles and Plates to 
Weight for Portability. The machin: 
be built in multiples of two for he 
any number of rivets 


It can be provided with a bail 
that it can be picked up by a crane. 

The outfit is equipped with a 15-kw. transform 
and a 5-step self contained regulator for controlli 
and adjusting the heat to rivets of various sizes. A 


from place to place. 


is used for cooling the transformer. The current « 
sumption is given as approximately 18 kw.-hr. for 

lb. of rivets heated. Operation is by foot control thus 
leaving the hands free. A 6 x 16-in. rivet tray is pla 

in a convenient position to hold a quantity of rivets 
be heated. The dies are 32 in. from the floor and 
extreme height is approximately 40 in. 


The Standard Parts Co., Cleveland, now in the ha! 
of receivers, has orders on its books in excess of $1' 
000,000, according to information given out by Jo! 
Younger, vice-president and assistant general manag‘ 
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Two-Spindle Automatic Sensitive 
Drilling Machine 


A two-spindle automatic ball bearing sensitive drill- 

machine, which makes use of the principle of 
ivity feed and having some unusual features, 1s 
fered on the market by the Kingsbury Mfg. Co., 
ne, N. H. 

In making use of the principle of gravity feed, ad- 
table weights apply a constant uniform pressure to 

drill and directly to a friction control, which holds 
drill to a maximum downward speed and then raises 
apidly to the top of the stroke. When the drill 





table Weights Apply a Constant Uniform Pressure to 


Drills in the Kingsbury 2-Spindle Automatic Drilling 
! Each spindle works independently of the other 
although driven by one fabric belt 


The plain pulley model is shown at the right 


ikes the work the pressure is removed from the fric- 
control and slipping ensues, the time taken to com- 
the operation depending entirely on the pressure 
istment, speed and condition of the drill, as well as 
hardness of the work. 
When the drill breaks through the work this same 
trolling means prevents the spindle from dropping 
th a snap. Because of the uniform pressure, which 
idjustable to suit the requirements of the drill, the 
need at no time be put under excessive stress. 
ther feature of the machine is the ease with which 
nd holes may be drilled to a uniform depth. The 
ndle is adjusted so that the point of the drill at the 
ttom of the stroke is at the required depth. When the 
| reaches this point it is started on its return stroke. 
Built in two-spindle units, each working indepen- 
tly of the other although driven by one fabric belt, 
operator can handle to advantage two to four 
ndles, according to the nature of the work, and a 
ger number of spindles if fixtures are arranged to 
i the work automatically. Fixtures can be made for 
class of work and can be operated directly by the 
lever so that ordinarily the operator has only to 
the piece in position and press the spindle release 
in the base. By arranging a dial or other auto- 
c feed for the work, the spindle release rod may 
ocked while thrown out and the drill operated con- 
iously. 
Some models of this new machine have a timing or 
lency device that warns the operator when the drill 
getting dull. It is set for the maximum time allow- 
for drilling, and when the time extends beyond 
limit, the operator cannot release the spindle from 
front. This automatic stop is especially valuable 
en the machine is run full automatic, as it mini- 
es the attention required of the operator. The ma- 
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chines are so constructed that this device can be applied 
or removed at any time. 

The diameter of the spindles is 7/16 in., vertical ad- 
justment % in., and standard stroke % in., which is 
great enough to care for variations in length of drills. 
Vertical adjustment is obtained through a screw at the 
top of the spindle, which takes care of extreme varia- 
tions in length of drills and avoids the necessity of 
moving the tables when once set. The motion of the 
drill, it is explained, is steady and smooth as if it were 
under human control. The drill has three speeds, 1500, 
2400 and 3750 r.p.m. 

The machine is made in two models, plain pulley and 
plain motor drive, a 4-hp. or %-hp. chain driven motor 
being provided, the size depending on the speed desired. 
The depth of the pulley driven machine is 20 in., and 
of the motor driven, 24 in. The width of the base of 
both styles is 16 in. The first model weighs 250 Ib., 
and the motor driven, 270 lb. The distance from the 
spindles to the column is 6 in., and the distance between 
the spindles, 8 in. Jacob chucks are used as regular 
equipment. 


Decreased Activity in Youngstown District 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Nov. 23.—With suspension of 
I 


Hannah furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. in 
the Crab Creek district, Youngstown, and Clair fur 





nace operated by the Clair Furnace Co., Sharpsville, 
Pa., 29 of 46 stacks in the Mahoning and Shenango 
Valleys are active. 

The general average of operations in the district, 
especially among the independent producers, is declin- 
ing to below 60 per cent. Sheet mill capacity of the 
Falcon Steel Co. is wholly idle this week. Six of the 
nine sheet mills of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. are in 
commission, though the open-hearth works at Lowell- 
ville is idle. Part of the open-hearth capacity of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. resumed Monday after an 
idleness of one week. Curtailment is reported by the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., which dropped to 80 
per cent of normal. This company is planning to blow 
out “A” furnace in the East Youngstown group, as 
soon as repairs to No. 2 stack in the Hubbard battery 
are completed. 

It is likely there will be further reduction in the 
blast furnace operations of the district within the next 
week or 10 days. 

Carnegie Steel Co. is operating 13 of 15 open-hearth 
furnaces and is maintaining a fairly proportionate rate 
in its finishing capacity. 


ee 
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Large Multiple Punch Press 


The accompanying illustration shows the compact 
design of a large multiple punch press built by the 
Toledo Machine & Tool Co., Toledo, Ohio. The press 
is of the double crank type with an eccentric shaft 
and twin gear drive. The connections are solid and all 
pressure, therefore, is through solid metal. The press 
is fitted with 60 independently adjustable punches and 


b 
a 


—— 


Sixty Independently Adjusted Punches and Dies for Punch- 
ing Holes at Varying Distances Between Centers Are Pro- 
vided in Toledo Press, Weighing 165,000 Lb 


dies for punching holes at varying distances between 
the centers. The punch holders are fitted with gags 
so that by pulling out or pushing in the gags one or 
more holes may be punched or omitted as may be de- 
sired. The press has capacity for punching 15 1-in. 
holes through 15/16-in. steel without shear. 

The press is entirely self-contained 
and requires no outboard bearing, there- 
by reducing the floor space to a mini- 
mum. It is controlled by the Toledo 
friction clutch with patented positive 
stop. This stop will automatically throw 
the clutch out at the top center or by 
changing the position of a small counter- 
weight, the press can be run continu- 
ously or intermittently by operating the 
hand lever. The press is driven by a 
30-hp. motor, supported on a bracket on 
the rear of the left hand upright. Lubri- 
cation is by centralized forced feed which 
permits the operator to lubricate all 
main bearings from the floor. 

The press weighs about 165,000 Ib. 
The width between uprights is 103 in.; 
area of bed, 36 x 102 in.; opening in bed, 
4 x 98 in.; area of slide, 22 x 94 in.; — 
diameter of crank pin, 13% in.; distance 
bed to slide, stroke down and adjust- 


ment up, 33 in. Horizontal, 


Cutting 


Hare’s Motors, Inc., New York, will 
hereafter control the operations of 
the Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, and will also sell the output of 
the company. Emlen H. Hare has been elected presi- 
dent of the Kelly company, and James L. Geddes, for- 
mer president, becomes chairman of the board. It is 
understood that the plant of the company at Springfield, 
which has been closed for some weeks, will reopen 
shortly with all departments operating. 


Junior, 
Saw for 
Metals up to 4 x 4 In 


Small Welding Machine 

A welding machine weighing 100 lb. and usin, 
trodes from 1/16 in. to 5/32 in. has been dey 
by the Electric Are Cutting & Welding Co., 152 
Avenue, Newark, N. J. The machine will « 
continuously with the medium and small sizes 
trodes and intermittently on the large size, | 
operate on 110 or 220 volts and is built for | 
quency desired, but special machines for other \ 
can be supplied. The power supply must be 
least 5 kva. To operate, two wires are hooked 
the machine to the power supply. and two other 
are attached to a plugging-in board unit mounted « 
machine for regulation. In order to make the ma 
standard, provision is made for operating on th 
lowing voltages: 90 to 130 volts, and 180 to 260 vo 

The machine is designed for light welding, su 
repairs about the machine shop, automobile repai 
sheet metal work, etc. It will do heavy work, 
explained, but at a reduced rate, i. e., it is not eco: 
cal for production, but is economical for emergenc: 
pairs. Spot, butt or tack welding of small thin 
can also be accomplished with an attachment furni 





Special Drill for Automobile Body Builders 


The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Baltimore, ha 
signed a 5/16-in. portable electric drill especially 
automobile body builders. The housing of the mot 
and gears is aluminum alloy to reduce weight. Th: 
motor is cooled by forced circulation of air through t! 
motor and motor windings. It develops % hp. and 
gives the drill a no-load speed of 1480 r.p.m. The cor 
trol is by the company’s standard design of pistol grip 
and trigger switch. The drill is equipped with 3-jaw 
chuck for straight shank drill bits up to 5/16 in., and 
runs on either alternating or direct current at 110, 220 
or 32 volts. 


Horizontal Metal Cutting Machine 


A metal cutting machine with a capacity for cut- 
ting metals up to 4 x 4 in., is a recent product of the 
Metal Saw & Machine Co., Springfield, Mass. This 
machine is known as Horizontal Junior to distinguish it 
from the company’s 10 x 10 in. Horizontal Napier 
metal cutting machine. It is equipped with Napier 
cutting band saws, 8 ft. 4 in. long, % in. wide, and 


0.032 in. thick. The band travels 120 linear ft. per min. 

Patented roller guides are provided to assure 
straight cut and freedom from vibration. The machine 
is equipped with belt driven pump of gear type for use 
when wet cutting is desired. A hand adjustment on 
the supporting head regulates the proper band tension. 
There is adjustable gravity feed. 








Exhibits Presented in Pittsburgh Basing Case 


Statements in Opposition to Judge Lindabury’s Argu- 
ment for the Steel Corporation—Practice Declared 
Tantamount to Agreement of Producers of Steel 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 23.—Hearings in the case in- 
ving the Pittsburgh basing system of fixing prices 
slled steel will be resumed before the Federal Trade 
Commission on Dec. 6. It is the expectation that the 
arings will run until Dec. 9. Counsel for the United 
States Steel Corporation and other steel producers will 
have 15 hours in which to present their side of the case. 
Three and one-half hours has been reserved for the 
ipplicants. 

\djournment until Dec. 6 was taken at the close of 
hearings which continued during the past week through 
Wednesday. Only H. G. Pickering, counsel for the 
Western Association of Rolled Steel Consumers; Elliot 
Cheatham, counsel for the Southern Association of 
Rolled Steel Consumers; Attorney General Hilton of 
Minnesota, and others supporting the applicants’ side 
of the case were heard during the hearings last week. 
Counsel for the steel producers were in attendance but 
reserved their statements until the later hearings. 

{mong the new exhibits introduced by the appli- 
ants at the hearings last week were a number pre- 
pared by H. E. White of the Minneapolis Steel & Ma- 
hinery Co. Mr. White presented the following state- 
ment in explanation of an exhibit known as Exhibit 
No. 4544, in reply to arguments made by R. V. Linda- 
bury, counsel for the United States Steel Corporation, 
at the previous hearings: 

“Exhibit No. 45% is submitted in answer to the con- 
ntion contained in the answer of the United States 
eel Corporation that prices ‘are fixed and controlled 
by the law of supply and demand and are the market 
prices prevailing in the territory served at the time of 
service.’ Its purpose is to indicate what the Chicago 
lls would naturally do in marketing their product as 
alleged, as distinguished from the practice indicated by 
exhibits Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 44 and 46, which is 

ommon practice in both good and bad years. 

“The contention is that the demand for steel in Chi- 
and in the territory west of Chicago is greater 
the supply needed to meet the Western demand, 

therefore becomes necessary to procure the re- 

‘ining supply needed to meet the Western demand 

m the Pittsburgh district. What would happen 
nder the operation of economic law, free from arti- 

il restraint? 

“Naturally the Pittsburgh mills would charge the 
same price in the West that they charge their Pitts- 
ourgh customers plus the freight from Pittsburgh to 
dest nation. That being the case, it becomes possible 
the Chicago mills to charge the same price. This 

accordance with the economic theory of competi- 

price, which is that the price will be fixed by the 
rginal producer, or at the point of maximum cost. 
urse this is only a partial statement of the law; 
mplete statement of it is as follows: Competitive 

e is fixed at the point at which marginal cost of 

duction coincides with marginal utility or demand. 
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Clever Explanation 


“The explanation offered by Judge Lindabury is a 
ver one and if we would accept his premises, it is 
Meult, if not impossible, to escape his conclusions. 
‘ver, if we take the trouble to examine the facts, 
nall find that Judge Lindabury’s argument seems 
sible only so long as we take his assumed facts in 
regard to relative supply and demand in the Chicago 
for granted. 
‘In fact, a minute investigation of the various rami- 
tions of Pittsburgh plus, and particularly the prac- 
's only partially shown by exhibits Nos. 3 to 11-A, 
‘uSive, not only destroys the strength of the argu- 


ment, but shows it to be positively ridiculous. This in- 
ion will also prove beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the practice is artificial and could not exist 
were it not based upon a practice which is tantamount 
to agreement among the producers of steel. 

“The exhibit supplemented hereby is a map of the 
United States, certain portions of which are colored 
yellow. It will be noted that the yellow portions in- 
clude only a small portion of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
most of South Dakota, about half of Colorad@and New 
Mexico, perhaps a third of Kansas, together with 
very small portions of Missouri, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
and Utah. It is important to remember that not more 
than 5 per cent of the population of the United States 
resides in the portions of territory thus colored. It.is 
also important to remember that less than one per cent 
of the manufacture of the country, involving use of 
steel as raw material, is carried on in this territory. 
Now this is the only territory in the country in which 
the full effect of the Pittsburgh plus prevails. In other 
words, this is the only territory in which the through 
rate from Pittsburgh to destination is equal to the sum 
of the local rates from Pittsburgh to Chicago and from 
Chicago to destination. In all of the other territory, 
the through rate from Pittsburgh to destination is less 
than the sum of the locals from Pittsburgh to Chicago 
and from Chicago to destination. Consequently, in all 
of the other territory the Chicago mills sell at a price 
which nets them less than the net price they obtain 
when they sell in the yellow colored territory. In some 
cases, the net price obtained by the Chicago mills is 
only slightly less than that obtained from the yellow 
colored territory. In other cases, it amounts to as 
much as $9.40 a ton less than that obtained from the 
Chicago mills, when selling in the yellow colored terri- 
tory. 


vestigat 


Not Uniform Prices 


“In other words, the steel producers are not selling 
to their various customers in different localities at a 
uniform price, but are discriminating among them, sell- 
ing to some at a higher and to others at a lower net 
price. We should not make any objection to differences 
in price due to actual cost of transportation, but we are 
pointing out here differences different from and in ex- 
cess of those dictated by actual cost of transportation. 
In other words, the steel producers are classifying their 
customers and are charging various prices. This is 
what is known to economists as ‘class price,’ or classi- 
fied price. It is admitted by all economists that whole- 
sale prices, such as these, can be classified in the man- 
ner indicated only when monopoly or monopolistic prac- 
tice prevails. Such an arbitrary classification of whole- 
sale prices is utterly impossible where competition pre- 
vails. 

“Let us see what would happen if competition did 
prevail. Every man desires to sell his product at the 
highest net price he can obtain. If competition actually 
did obtain among the producers of steel in the Chicago 
district, they would compete vigorously among them- 
selves for all of the business in the yellow colored terri- 
tory. Incidentally it will be conceded that the Chicago 
supply is far more than sufficient to meet all of the de- 
mand in the yellow colored territory, involving, as it 
does, less than five per cent of the population of the 
country and less than one per cent of the manufacture 
using steel as raw material. The Chicago producers 
would continue to compete among themselves for the 
business of this yellow colored territory until they had 
forced the price down to the point they are obtaining in 
the other territory. They would continue forcing this 
price down until it reached approximately the lowest 
price they are obtaining at any of the points in the ter- 
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ritory outside of this yellow colored district, which they 
are now supplying and which they are capable of sup- 
plying, Here the price of steel would be fixed uniformly 
under the free play of competition. Not only would the 
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price in this yellow colored territory be force 
but all other prices supplied by the Chicago 
the territory outside of the yellow colored dis 
forced to this minimum.” 





Buyers Condemn Pittsburgh Basing Point 


Take Action to Eliminate Profiteering in 
Future—Believe Bribery Should Receive 





Federal Action 
HE Governing Board of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents in session at Detroit last week 
condemned the Pittsburgh basing point as primarily 
incorrect and uneconomic. The resolution will be pre- 
sented to the Federal Trade Commission at its hearing 
on this subject at Washington by a committee consist- 
ing of W. L. Chandler, president of the association, 
Dodge Sales & Engineering Co., Mishawaka, Wis.; L. 
F, Boffy, editor Purchasing Agent, organ of the asso- 
ciation, and F. J. Arthurs, the Larkin Co., Buffalo. 
To 
Action was also taken which this organization ex- 
pects will in time eliminate opportunity for profiteering 
in the four basic raw materials covered at this time, 
iron and steel, lumber, paper, and fuel, including coal, 
coke, charcoal and fuel oil. A separate national council 
will be formed, composed of one of the leading pur- 
chasing agents from each of the 35 districts of the 
United States and Canada into which the membership 
is divided, whose duty it will be to collect and distribute 
to all the members dependable information and figures 
regarding the production, consumption and distribu- 
tion of these basic materials. In this way it is expected 
that artificial shortages resulting in unfair advances in 
prices throughout the country as a whole, or in certain 
localities, will be made a thing of the past. The asso- 
ciation wishes to emphasize its underlying policy which 
gives assurances that prices will not be compared, dis- 
closed, or discussed. It is thought that accurate infor- 
mation regarding actual conditions in these industries 
will automatically result in fair prices to all. The asso- 
ciation has always recognized that prices will vary with 
conditions, such as quantity, standing of the buyer, 
time of placing the order, etc., and has sought to avoid 
conflict and misunderstanding with sources of supply 
over fear of betrayal of confidence among buyers by 
establishing a fundamental policy not to discuss prices. 


Methods 


Brokers and middlemen who have flourished par- 
ticularly during the past five years at the expense of 
the buyer without giving value in return, or who have 
flagrantly profiteered or practiced unfair methods are 
to receive attention through the association. A com- 
mittee is gathering information on this subject which 
will be sent out to all members, giving a list of firms 
whose practices have been questionable, or who have 
operated without economic excuse. Firms, for instance, 
which bought up a quantity of steel, peddled it out 
from one buyer to another, selling it to each without 
making delivery until the highest possible price had 
been reached, will be listed, with the opinion attached 
of the buyers who have had experience with them, leav- 
ing it to the individual buyer to decide whether or not 
to have further dealings with such firms. Great care 
will be exercised to be fair, and none but notorious 
profiteers will be included. This will not be in the na- 
ture of a secret blacklist, but will be available to any 
who may desire access thereto. It is recognized that 
not all so-called brokers are “‘parasites,” and that many 
have performed valuable services to industry by locat- 
ing unused or obsolete stocks and by virtue of their 
superior knowledge of manufacturing conditions have 
been able to bring such stocks to the attention of manu- 
facturers who were in great need of them. Only un- 
necessary middlemen who perform no adequate service 
the association will endeavor to eliminate. 


Prevent Profiteering 


Unfair Business 


Meeting at Detroit 


The association hopes to bring the manufa 
producer and the manufacturing consumer cl 
gether to a better mutual understanding of each 
requirements so that unnecessary manufacturi! 
due to ignorance of the consumer’s conditions 
eliminated. 

The purchasing agents have decided that 
and other unfair practices are widespread and 
and that active measures are to be taken at 
prevent them. A resolution on the subject was a 
and the president, W. L. Chandler, is now in W: 
ton in an endeavor to get legislation started on 
tical basis. The resolution recommends to the 
ing Congress the immediate passing of legislat 
establish commercial bribery as a Federal pe 
fense, and asserts that the bill should include a 
sion for immunity to the first informer in any s 
case, to aid in the prompt conviction and punis 
of offenders. 

The National Association of Purchasing Agents 
was started in New York in 1916 by 50 buyers fr: 
parts of the country. At the present time there are 
4000 members, with 35 branches. New members are 
being added at the rate of 200 to 300 per week. About 
75 per cent of the firms represented are in the iron and 
metals industry, and the rest are manufacturers of tex- 
tiles, chemicals, etc., together with the larger dis' 
ters of manufacturing supplies. Retail stores o) 
house-furnishing or dry goods business are not included 

Elwood Sampson of Detroit, national chairma: 
the public relations committee, says that the asso 
considers it dangerous to the welfare of the country fo! 
the buyers to combine to indiscriminately depress prices 
just as much as for the sellers to combine to artifi 
raise prices. The fundamental laws of supply a: 
mand are not to be juggled with. It is the stand 
association that reliable information regarding 
ness conditions in the hands of the buyers cannot! 
but work out for the general,good and that this is 
of the chief if not the chief object of the associat 
Mr. Sampson wished it made clear that the men 
feel in honor bound to so conduct their affairs that 
fidential business relations between buyer and seller 
not be violated. 


Operations of Ironton Plants 


IRONTON, OHIO, Nov. 22.—Four blast furnaces 
the 10 in the Ashland-Ironton district are at presen 
in operation. Two of these are the Ironton and bt 
stacks of the Marting Iron & Steel Co., the others being 
Belfont stack of the Belfont Iron Works, and Ashianc 
Furnace of the Ashland Iron & Mining Co. The Etna 
stack was blown in on Tuesday, Nov. 16, and it is ex 
pected that both stacks of the Marting company W!! 
operate for some time. One stack at Ashland was 
blown out last week, and while down will underg 
some necessary repairs. The Norton furnace at Ash 
land will be relined before blowing in. Very little iron 
is piled on the yards of the furnaces in the dist 
it being estimated that the total amount does not excee¢ 
8000 tons, and much of this is off analysis iron. 

After a continuous run of over two years, the p/an 
of the Ashland Steel Co. has been closed down ‘0! 
some necessary repairs, and will be closed until about 
Dec. 1. The sheet mills of the Ashland Iron & Mining 
Co. are also down, but it is reported that operations 
will be resumed about Jan. 1. 








cil, a 


transcending national importance, at least in the 
elief of engineers, was the launching in Wash- 
ington last week of what is known as the Ameri- 
ngineering Council. Outstanding in immediate 
was the acceptance of the presidency of the or- 
ition by an American engineer of international 
Herbert Hoover. The meeting itself was devoid 
nulating inspiring episodes but instead devoted 
» practical questions of organization. It was at 
ier meeting held in Washington in the first days 
, when the movement crystallized, that ebullition 
thusiasm marked the gathering; of last week’s 
the feature was the undertone of fixedness of 
e and confidence in the outcome indicated by th¢ 
participation in the details of formation of the 
dy by engineers who stand in the front rank of 
fession. 
object of the American Engineering Council, as 
n explained at some length in these columns, is 


mouthpiece of engineers in the aggregate 
ons of importance involving engineering. It is 
of representatives of national, state, regional 
engineering bodies, each having a number of 
proportional to its membership and paying to 
incil according to its 
the case of national associations and $1 in the 
the others. It will take over the activities of 
ting Engineering Council which ceases to op 
Jan. 1, 1921. The full name of the new body ap 
» be “American Engineering Council of the Fed 
\merican Engineering Societies.” 
work will be done was outlined in a long list 
ns needing attention, enumerated by a com 
These cover in a large part 
vhich have been under consideration by the En 
yuncil but not all taken up for lack of funds 
n the problem of industrial relations was put 
list by Mr. Hoover, 


1 address of the meeting devoted himself to thi 


membership, $1.50 per 


plan and scope. 


; 
who in the principa 


f the day’s notable con 


Incidentally as one of the 
to human 
ibstantially in full at the end of this account 


relations discussions, the address 


working body of the council is an executive 
nade up of six officers of the ‘il and 24 
ntatives of the federated societies, part of 

+} 


them 


1e national societies and part by other asso 

it present grouped geographically in six 
[he executive board selects the executive secre 
* the council and of course is in charge of the ac- 


Saturday, 


The board met for organization on 
0. Officers had been elected on Friday and rep 
ves had been nominated by the delegations from 
and other associations, and the personnel of 


itive board is as follows: 


The Executive Board 


Herbert Hoover 
sidents to serve two years: Calvert Tow! 
Rolfe, St. Louis 
esidents to serve one yea! Dexter S. K 
ges of Engineering, Cornell Universit Ith 


J. Parke Channing, New York 
irer, L. W. Wallace Red Cross Institute for 
Baltimore 


director 





Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Eng 
iwin Ludlow, New York: Arthur S. Dwight, New 
d Philip N. Moore, St. Louis 


Mechanical Engineers: L. P. Alfore 


Osborn Co Clev 


in Society of 


Edwin S. Carman, eland, and 


elect of the society: Prof. Arthur M. Greene, J 
er Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. Fred J. Millet 
of the society. 
rican Institute of Electrical Engineers: H. W. Buck 
William McClellan, Philadelphia; Prof. Charles 


Yale University; Lewis B. Stillwell, New York 





iE:ngineers to Help Government and Industry 


Hoover Heads American Engineering Coun- 
Super-organization of 
Societies with Public Service Its Chief Aim 


Engineering 
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What Numbers the Council Represents 


Putting the total 


membership of engineering so 
leties at 110,000, it appeared that 35 per cent of them 
were represented V delegates of associations ratifying 
the idea of the American Engineering Council, that is 
y delegates of charter members of the council. About 


o0 per cent of them, however, had representatives pres 
ent, since unofficial delegates were in attendance from or- 
ganizations which are still considering affiliation. Not- 
associations were the Society of Auto- 
American Society for Testing 


and the National Fire Protection A 


Regrets were expressed that the 


able among these 
motive Engineers, the 


ssociation. 


American Society of 


( | Engineers has voted not to join the federation, but 
a belief prevailed that before long this important na 
tional organization would also be counted in the move 
nent In all 23 associations are now charter members 
and those which have been invited have been given un- 
til July 1 to join as charter members, it being recog 
ized that annual meetings of some societies are neces- 


sary for voting to affiliate. 

The meeting was called to order Thursday morning, 
Nov. 18, at the Willard Hotel, by Richard L. 
Humphrey, consulting engineer, Philadelphia, as chair- 

1an of the joint conference committee of the four na- 
tional societies of civil, mechanical, mining and electri- 
al engineering, which committee had brought about the 
federation. Mr. Humphrey, being a member of the civil 
engineers, was subsequently without official connection 
with the meeting, but with others in a like position was 
granted the privilege of the floor. He pointed out that 
the committee since the June meeting had issued 17 

illetins of information, aggregating 110 pages. The 
subcommittee on procedure held weekly meetings, 25 in 
all, in order to care for the business of the organization. 

“You are embarking,” he said, “on a broad field of 
activity under the critical but hopeful eyes of the en- 
engineering and allied technical professions.” 
There has been a great fear in some of the societies in- 
vited to membership that this organization will become 
a political machine and will indulge in lobbying and 
other pernicious practices in the promotion of causes 
favoring special interests and not for the general good 
of the profession. “This is not one of the matters on 
which there has been a division of opinion.” 

Edwin S. Carman, who as noted above will be presi- 
dent next year of the American Society of Mechanical 


new 


tire 
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Engineers, was elected temporary chairman. In nom- 
inating him, Calvert Townley pointed out his society 
was the first to indicate a willingness to enter the fed- 
eration and would be its largest contributor. William 
E. Rolfe, St. Louis, was elected temporary secretary. 

Much of the time was spent in adopting the consti- 
tution and by-laws, which were given only minor changes 
from those drawn up at the former conference, and in 
discussing the place of headquarters, the burden of the 
discussion being that Washington was the most likely 
place and New York the least. It was decided to fill 
only 20 of the 24 places on the executive board, in ad- 
dition to the six officers, leaving the four for represen- 
tatives of national societies which may come in under 
the extension of the date for affiliating as charter 
members. 

A number of more or less informal addresses were 
made as indicating avenues of investigation for crys- 
tallizing national thought to be given expression by the 
American Engineering Council. Among these may be 
mentioned a review of the work of Engineering Council 
by its chairman, J. Parke Channing; a report on the 
work of the Engineering Societies Service Bureau, 
which has charge of an engineering employment office 
to be conducted hereafter by the new council; a highly 
informing talk by Howard E, Coffin, Detroit, covering 
the delays in making war material partly through the 
lack of contacts of the American business man with 
Government agencies; a discussion of the labor prob- 
lem by L. W. Wallace, who is, incidentally, president of 
the Society of Industrial Engineers, one of the mem- 
bers of the federation, and an outline of the economic 
waste in the way our highways are used and abused, by 
Lewis B. Stillwell, New York. 


Achievements of Existing Engineering Council 

The report of the employment bureau, compiled by 
Calvin W. Rice, showed that in nine months of this year 
1733 men registered; 432, of which 364 were members, 
were placed, 362 placed were not registered; 20,316 
pieces of mail were sent out; 26,058 applications were 
forwarded and the expenses were $9,132.39, of which 
$7,666.83 went for salaries. 

Mr. Channing described briefly the beginnings of 
the Engineering Council, instituted a little over four 
years ago and presened a short résumé of some of its 
accomplishments, which have already been told in these 
columns. 

The American Engineering Council, he maintained, 
will be able to make recommendations on State and 
local questions through local societies which are mem- 
bers of the body, by giving them information and in- 
structing them on broad principles. “You must be 
‘areful and not permit yourself to be used for move- 
ments which however good in themselves are not espe- 
cially under the purview of engineers.” 


What New Council May Consider 


Stated generally, the plan and scope of the organi- 
zation, as outlined by a committee headed by L. C. 
Nordmeyer, St. Louis, lies in the contact with govern- 
mental legislation, national, State and local, rendering 
assistance in an advisory capacity, to the end that sound 
engineering principles may be adhered to. Assistance 
and advice to public bodies and officials on matters of 
a general engineering character and the suggestion or 
approval of competent engineering talent for a particu- 
lar public service also form an important object, the 
committee report went on to say. The method of pro- 
cedure of the original Engineering Council, whereby 
various subjects were handled through standing or 
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special committees whose membership was 
of men best qualified to deal with specific sub}: 
gardless of whether they were members of the 
or not, was indorsed. 

Among some of the topics which have he 
engaged the attention of the council and whi 
trate the kind of activities in which this orga: 
may well engage are: 


National department of 

Engineers’ service bureau. 

Classification and compensation of engineers 

Uniform licensing and registration laws. 

State organizations of local affiliations 

Maintenance of co-operative attitude toward othe, 
organizations, both prcfessional and commercial 
Technical education. 
Conservation of natural 
etc. 
Transportation in its various forms, particularly 
Advice with and assistance to regional, State 
organizations upon their request. 

National bureau of economic 

Patents. 

National board of jurisdictional awards 

International affiliation of engineers 

Russian-American engineers’ committee. 


public works. 


resources, such as w 


oil, 


research. 


The list of suggested activities was offered as 
trative only. Every care should be exercised, th 
mittee emphasized, “to avoid any action partaking of 
political bias or partisanship and to keep the activities 
and pronouncements of the Federated American Eng 
neering Societies within the pale of sound engineering, 
good judgment and upon the broad basis of a real and 
mutual co-operation.” 

Philip N. Moore called attention to the omission of 
the matter of establishing a governmental department 
of public works, and Ira Woolson suggested the addi 
tion to the program of conservation in relation to pub! 
fire protection. President Hoover held, when some em- 
phasis was given to the importance of making arrange- 
ments for the engineering employment service, that 
generally questions of public service must be consid- 
ered first. 

In the matter of budget, Calvert Townley, as chair- 
man of the committee on budget, gave what he called a 
picture of the financial affairs rather than a definite 
financial program. Minimum income on the basis that 
no other organization joined would be $59,000 per 
annum. The maximum, counting on the coming in of 
all now designated as considering the proposal, would 
be $80,000. Corresponding to these two conditions he 
submitted the following list of likely expenditures, the 
minimum being scaled down as far as possible for re- 
spectable functioning and the maximum being what is 
necessary for working to best advantage: 


Forecast of Expenditures of Council 


Minimum Maximu 
Executive offices.............. $27,000 $38,00! 
Employment service ......... 12,000 25,001 
Rent for employ. serv........ er 2,00 
CO: esc kd a eked ea 6 es 7.500 15.000 
Traveling expenses........... 7,000 10,0! 
Expenses of organization..... 1,500 1,5 
CORDS. GOUNITNORE. . ci ccd vase iee 1,500 1,50 

$56,500 $93,500 


Mr. Hoover’s address, which is given below, had been 
asked for as a feature of the meeting to be delivered 
at the Friday evening session, in which the engineering 
societies of Washington participated. Meanwhile he 
had been elected president of the council at that days 
morning session. In accepting the office he said he 
could not refuse to take any service where it is asked 
for his profession or his country. He had long been in 
favor of an organization in which the profession woud 
have a voice in broad questions. The address is su0- 
stantially in full as follows: 





Hoover’s Task for the Engineer in Curing Industrial Ills 


NE of the greatest of the problems before our coun- 
try and, in fact, before the world is that growing 

out of our industrial development. The congestion of 
population is producing subnormal conditions of life. 
The vast repetitive operations are dulling the human 
mind. The intermittency of employment due to the bad 
co-ordination of industry, the great waves of unemploy- 
ment in the ebb and flow of economic tides, the ever- 


nro- 
pt 


present industrial conflicts by strike and lockout 
duce infinite wastes and great suffering. The aggreg4- 


mi- 


tion of great wealth, with its power to economic dom 
nation, presents social, economic ills which we are ©0! 
stantly struggling to remedy. 

We have had presented to us economic social paten' 
medicines of one kind or another, and, in fact, the grea‘ 


mn ~ 


panacea of socialism is to-day in actual trial in 
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sus forms. In Russia the attempt has been made to 
y the most extreme form of complete communism. 
Russian experiment is bankrupt in production. The 
ilations of our modern states have been built up to 
ers dependent upon an intensity of production that 
only be maintained by stimulation of individual 
through the impulse of self-interest, and a de- 
ture from this primary incentive to production has 
been demonstrated to lead only to famine and 
es and anarchy. We have even had a gigantic ex- 
riment imposed upon the United States by the war 
he necessity to operate a vast merchant marine at 
hands of the Government, with a result that should 
little consolation to those who advocate even the 
lest application of socialism. 


Improve Regulation of Capital Consolidations 


We have built up our civilization, political, social 
economic, on the foundation of individualism. We 
found in the course of development of large indus- 
ipon this system that individual initiative can be 

stroyed by allowing concentration of industry and 
‘e and thus an economic domination of groups 
the whole. We have therefore built up public 

ncies intended to preserve an equality of opportu- 
through control of possible economic domination. 

Our regulation of public utilities and of many other 
pes of industry, aiming chiefly to prevent combina- 
in restrain of free enterprise, is a monument to our 

empts to limit this economic domination—to give a 

iare deal. This regulation is itself also proof of the 
lonment of the unrestricted capitalism of Adam 

Smith. While our present system of individualism un- 
ontrolled capitalism may not be perfect, the alter- 
ve offers nothing that warrants its abandonment. 
Our thought, therefore, needs to be directed to the im- 
rovement of this structure and not to its destruction. 
\ profound development in our economic system 
part from control of capital and service during the last 
re of years has been the great growth and consolida- 

n of voluntary local and national associations. These 

issociations represent great economic groups of com- 

n purpose and are quite apart from the great volun- 

tary groups created solely for public service. We have 
growth of great employers’ associations, great 
farmers’ associations, great merchants’ associations, 
great labor associations—all economic groups striving 
political agitation, propaganda and other measures 
advance group interest. At times they come in sharp 
nfl ct with each other and often enough charge each 
other with crimes against public interest. And to me, 
ne question of the successful development of our eco- 
mic system rests upon whether we can turn the as- 
pects of these great national associations toward co- 
rdination with each other in the solution of national 
‘conomic problems, or whether they grow into groups 
‘or more violent conflict. The latter can spell break- 
wn to our entire national life. 


Agency to Advise Other Group Associations 


This engineers’ association stands somewhat apart 
among these great economic groups, in that it has no 
al economic interest for its members. Its only in- 
st in the creation of a great national association is 
¢ service, to give voice to the thought of the engi- 
in these questions. And if the engineers with 
training in quantitative thought, with their inti- 
‘te experience in industrial life, can be of service 
ringing about co-operation between these great 
omic groups of special interests, they will have 
rformed an extraordinary service. 
We have just passed through a period of unparal- 
i speculation, extravagance and waste. We shall 
not only reap its inevitable harvest of unemploy- 
i and readjustment, but we shall feel the real effect 
‘our years of world destruction, and from it eco- 
and social problems will stand out in vivid dis- 
‘ation. One of the greatest conflicts rumbling in the 
‘ance is that between the employer on one side and 
-anized labor on the other. We hear a great deal 
m extremists on one side about the domination of 
<anized labor. Probably the tendency to domination 


r 


i 
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exists among extremists on both sides. One of the 
most perplexing difficulties in all discussion and action 
in these problems is to eliminate this same extremist. 


Waste of Intermittent Employment 


It is primary to mention the three phase waste in 
production: First, from intermittent employment; 
second, from unemployment that arises in shifting in- 
dustrial currents, and third, from strikes and lockouts. 
Beyond this elimination of waste, there is another field 
of progress in the adoption of measures for positive in- 
crease in production. 

In the elimination of the great waste and misery 
of intermittent employment and unemployment, we need 
at once co-ordination in economic groups. For example, 
our engineers have pointed time and again to the bitu- 
minous coal industry, where the bad economic function- 
ing of that industry results in an average of but 180 
days’ employment per annum, where a great measure 
of solution could be had if a basis of co-operation could 
be found among the coal operators, the coal miners, the 
railroads and the great consumers. The combined result 
would be a higher standard of living to the employees, 
a reduced risk to the operator, a fundamental expan- 
sion of economic life by cheaper fuel. With our neces- 
sary legislation against combination and the lack of 
any organizing force to bring about the co-operation, 
the industry is helpless unless we can develop some 
method of governmental interest, not in governmental 
ywnership, but in stimulation to co-operation in better 
organization. 

To help against the misery in the great field of sea- 
sonal and other unemployment, we indeed need an ex- 
pansion and better organization of our local and fed- 
eral labor exchanges. We have a vast amount of in- 
dustry, seasonal in character, which must shift its labor 
complement to other industries. The individual worker 
is helpless to find the contacts necessary to make this 
shift unless the machinery for this purpose is provided 
for him. 

Collective Bargaining 


In the questions of industrial conflict resulting in 
lockout and strike, one mitigating measure has been 
agreed upon in principle by all sections of the commu- 
nity. That is collective bargaining, by which, wherever 
possible, the parties should settle their difficulties be- 
fore they start a fight. It is founded not only on the 
sense of prevention but on the human right to consoli- 
date the worker in a proper balanced position to uphold 
his rights against the consolidation of capital. This 
measure, advocated for long years by organized labor, 
was agreed to by the employers group in the First In- 
dustrial Conference. It has been supported in the plat- 
form of both political parties. The point where the 
universal application of collective bargaining has broken 
down is in the method of its execution. The conflict 
arises almost wholly over the question of representation 
and questions of enforcement. The employer in some 
industries denies the right of men other than his own 
employees to conduct the negotiations. Labor organi- 
zations demand that, as such negotiations require skill, 
experience and bargaining freedom, they are of more 
than local application and that thus they only can pro- 
tect the body of workers by presenting the case on their 
behalf by skilled negotiators. 

The Second Industrial Conference, of which I was 
a member, proposed a solution to this point by the pro- 
vision that where there was a conflict over representa- 
tion, the determination should be left to a third and in- 
dependent party. It also proposed that each party 
should have the right to summon skill and experience 
to its assistance. It further proposed that where one 
of the parties at dispute refuses to enter upon collective 
bargaining, the entire question should be referred to an 
independent tribunal for investigation as t#the right 
and wrong of the whole dispute—but only for investiga- 
tion and report. 

That conference, embracing both a great employer 
and a most distinguished representative of organized 
labor, was completely convinced that the illumination 
of the public mind as to the rights and wrongs of these 
contentions would in itself make for materia] progress 
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in their solution and that in public education and the 
condemnation by public opinion of wrong-doing lay the 
root to real progress. No group should be afraid of 
authoritative publicity in these matters and I believe it 
would greatly advance an understanding of the cause 
of labor. The conference did not believe that industrial 
contention could be cured by compulsory arbitration or 
any other form of governmental repression which must 
in the end ultimately use the jails for enforcement. 
The principles formulated by that conference should 
have your renewed consideration. 
Hours of Labor 

connection with this entire 
problem of employer and employee relationship, both 
in its aspects of increased production and in its aspects 
of wasteful unemployment, that deserve most careful 
study by our engineers. There lies at the heart of all 
these questions the great human conception that this 
is a community working for the benefit of its human 
members, not for the benefit of its machines or to ag- 
grandize individuals; that if we would build up charac- 
ter and abilities and standard of living in our people, 
we must have regard to their leisure for citizenship, 
for recreation, for family life. These considerations, 
together with protection against strain, must be the 
fundamentals of determination of hours of labor. These 
factors being first protected, the maximum production 
of the country should become the dominating purpose. 

The precise hours of labor should and will vary with 
the varying conditions of trades and establishments, 
but the proper determination of hours, based upon these 
factors, is an immediate field demanding attention of 
engineers. There is no greater economic fallacy than 
the doctrine that the hours below these 
primary considerations makes for employment of 
greater numbers, and it is an equal certainty that the 
84-hr. week of some employments transgresses these 
fundamentals to a point of inhumanity. 


There are questions in 


decrease of 


Creating Two or Three Wage Levels 

There is a broad question bearing upon stimulation 
and thus increase in production that r 

around the method of wage payment. I 
not review to you the advantages, difficulties and weak- 
nesses of bonus, piece work, profit or saving sharing 
plans, that are in use as a remedy for the deadening 
results of the same payment to and bad 
kill The suggestion I wish to put for your con 


of self-interest 


volves need 


wage good 
skill alike. 
sideration is the possible use of another device in en- 
couragement of individual interest and effort by creat- 
ing two or three levels of wage in agreements for each 
trade, the position of each man in such scale to be based 
upon comparative skill and character. This plan should 
be developed upon the principle of extra graded com 
pensation, for added 

agreed wage. In 


skill and performance, above an 
confidence, the 
classification under such scales must be passed upon 
by representatives of the workers in each shop or de- 
partment. This plan is now being successfully experi- 
mented with. 

We must take account of the tendencies of our pres- 
ent repetitive industries to eliminate the creative in- 
stinct in its workers, to narrow their field of craftsman- 
ship, to discard entirely the contribution in industry 
that could be had from their minds as well as from their 
hands. We cannot accomplish increased production 
without their stimulation. Here again we cannot make 
an advance unless we can secure co-operation between 
the employer and the employee. 

There has been a great increase in shop committees 
as a method of organization. Where they have been 
elected by free and secret ballot among the workers, 
where they are dominated by genuine desire on both 
sides for mutual co-operation in the shop, they have re- 
sulted in great good. One of the most important phases 
of that good has been the tendency to turn the aspect 
of some foreman from that of slave-driving to leader- 
ship. 


basic order to give 


Organized Labor’s Opposition to Shop Committees 


Organized labor has opposed some forms of these 
committees, because of the fear that they may break 
down trade organization covering the area of many dif- 
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ferent shops. There is economic reason for 
in certain cases, deeper than appears upon the 
One of the greatest accomplishments of organiz 
has been the protection of the workers from th 
employer, and it is worth the employer’s notice t 
is at the same time the protection of the fair « 
from the unfair competition of the sweat shop 
I believe the engineers could assist in the ere 
bridge of co-operation if organized labor, wh 
already made a beginning, would extend mor 
its adoption of the principles of a shop commit! 
tling its problems of wage dnd conditions of 
general agreement and applying its energies 
shop committee organization to development of 
tion as well as to the correction of incidental g 
There would be little outcry against the close 
it were closed in order to secure unity of p 
constructive increase of production by offeri 
employer the full value of the worker’s mind 
as well as his hands. 


Unemployment with Rapid Increase in Produ 


There is an immediate problem in increa 
duction that is too often overlooked by the 
While it is easy to state that increased produ 
decrease cost and by.providing a greater d 
goods secure consumption and 
greater employment, yet the early stages of th 
do result in unemployment and great mis 
takes a variable period of time to create the 
area of consumption of cheapened commodities, 
the meantime, when this is translated to the i: 
worker he sees his particular mate thrown out 
ployment. We accomplish these results ove 
periods of time, but if we would secure co-operat 
accomplish them rapidly we must take account 
unemployment and we must say to the communit 
if it is to benefit by the cheapening costs and tl 
increased standard of living, or alternately if 
ployer is to take benefits, the entire burden shou 
e thrust upon the individual who now alone 
from industrial changes. Nor can this be accom 
except by co-operation between both groups. |! 
the whole problem of unemployment needs ear? 
sideration. 


increased 


Threatened Battle of Industrial Organizations 


In summary, the main point that I wish to 
this: That there is a great area of common inte! 
tween the employer and the employee through 
duction of the great waste of vo'untary and inv 
unemployment and in the increase of product 
we are to secure increased production and an 1! 
standard of living, we must keep awake inter 
creation, in craftsmanship, and the contribution 
worker’s intelligence to management. Battle a: 
struction are a poor solution to these problem 
growing strength of national organizations 01 
sides should not and must not be contemplated 
alignment for battle. Battle quickly loses its 
sportsmanship and adopts the rules of barbaris 

These organizations—if our society is to go 
instead of backward—should be considered as the 
tunate development of influential groups through 
skill and mutual consideration can be assembl 
co-operation to the solution of these questions. 
could secure this co-operation throughout all ou 
nomic groups, we should have provided a new e 
system, based neither on the capitalism of Adam 
nor upon the socialism of Karl Marx. We should 
provided a third alternative that preserves ind 
initiative, that stimulates it through protectio! 
domination. We should have given a priceless 
the twentieth century. 

I am not one of those who anticipate the s 
of these things in a day. Durable human progres 
not been founded on long strides. But in your Pp 
as a party of the third part to many of these conflict!ne 
economic groups, with your lifelong training in qua"’ 
tative thought, with your sole mental] aspect 0! 
struction, you, the engineers, should be able to 
contribution of those safe steps that make fo 
progress. 


y 


ike 
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GERMANY ACCUSED OF DUMPING 


ish Feel Effect—Japanese Buying in Hands 
of Foreigners Who Did Not Speculate 


Jew YorRK, Nov. 22.—German shipyards engaged in 
ding the merchant marine and filling foreign or 
vill need from 40,000 to 50,000 tons of 
th for the next two years or more, says the 
entative of a large New York export 
part of Germany’s needs of this material can 
ed from home mills, it will be necessary, 
o» mill capacity is expanded considerably, to buy 
y abroad when the mark is at 3c. or higher 
ment does not look with favor on increased 

in these materials as there would undoubtedly 
irplus over domestic consumption when the build 
ships now in prospect is completed. 


+ 


icturers now claim to be re 


rd of quality in most products and are 


mselves in export trade where large) 


than with controlled domesti prices 


Exchange Favoring German Selling 


sh producers are showing me concern 


tet 


fact repeatedly indicated in the weekly cable 


+ 


idon, and they are beginning 


f cheap material, some of it direct and some o 

igh Belgium, as dumping. As an example 
head of a large London exporting and import 
pany dealing in iron and steel with a branch 


wire traae 


rk, mentions German wire rods. The 


tered by Great Britain during the war 
ereatly. Wire rods in England are now 


£28 per ton. In Germany, they are 


irks per ton or about £158 per ton at 


; 


However, with the mark value at 


st a normal value of 1s, Germany can sell 
nto England at about £13 per ton, w hich 
3160 marks in Germany. This exporter es 


it German labor through the excha 


1/11 the cost of English labor and 


or is about % English labor and hi 


jelgium can import wire dds from 


m into wire and export the wire to En; 


ly low prices, 
‘ters to the United Kingdom note 


from Belgium on some material, notabl; 


llets, which have been quoted to B 


w as £14 c.i.f. port. Exporters to Ital 


veral instances they have een abl 


quotations easily, but trade with Holl 


colonies is being encroached ipon 
on. Much of the steel of German 
n the Dutch East Indies wa 
iving offices in Holland. 
Japanese and Other Buying 


xporter recently returned from a 


‘ - ‘ 
5 ees no prospect of German concentr: 
ket for some time. German representa 


ined in Japan during the war hav 


but in most cases have bee 


to study the new conditions at first 
pting to regain their former cust 


Y ; lara . in” h har ‘ f 
ipan 1s largely in the hands of a i 


r foreign exporters and importers, 


ind over-buy as was the case with 
s. From a British importer, an ex} 
rk has an inquiry for about 100 tons of 2! 


aking chain cable. 


ntinues to buy fairly heavy 


+ 


1} 


porter recently booked six small orders of 


1 tons of wrought steel 


British specifications. The lighter 


is reported to be proving satisfactory. 


ellations of orders at low prices 
1, Cuba and other markets are still 





irning to 


ations on iron and steel products from Get 


] } 
LO LOOK 


quoted at 


10rmal ex 








ynnage 


his buying, however, is offset by can 


pipe and receiv 
ns on four of the orders. Much of the 
i to Indian buyers is American pipe wit! 
ng, as American mills are not anxious 
America! 
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ceived. A New York exporter summing up the export 
situation for the next four or five months said that 
out the only persons who will be busy are the lawyers 


and the civil courts settling questions of cancellation of 


Manufacturers Asked to Be Less Stringent 


In a letter sent to all members, the American Ex- 
porters and Importers’ Association, New York, urges 
exporters to request manufacturers with whom they 
deal to ship orders only on date agreed to in contracts 
and not in advance as has been attempted in many cases 
and to be receptive to reasonable payment dates until 
foreign trade situation is relieved. 
lhe sociation points out that during and since the 
war manufacturers have adopted stringent rules per 
alning to payments and have demanded cash against 
delivery of goods at ship or against shipping papers 
from inland points. At present American and foreign 
al ire declining to purchase any bills on some coun 
tries and are according but a small part of the facilities 
vhicl ive been customary. Unless the manufacturer 


ss stringent rules during the present situation, 


; 


n warns that shipments will be greatly 


d and mal! \ orders canceled. 


How Shippers Can Help 
iilroads of the country have saved $2,500, 
OOO OOO in 


e their return to private ownership through 
ncreased efficiency in loading cars, s1id R. H. Aishton, 


president American Railroad Association, in an ad 
lress to that body in Chicago on Nov. 17. That amount, 
1, would have to be spent for new equipment if 
shippers and the roads, by adding a few tons to each 
a 1, had not increased the effectiveness of present 
juipment t the equivalent of 500,000 new cars 
Greater despatch in moving cars has resulted in a 
n efficiency equal to 400,000 cars 

American Pig Iron Association 
egular monthly meeting of the American Pig 
\ssociation was held at Nashville, Tenn., on Nov. 
. Operati onditions and future outlook for the 
issed The members of the asso- 


plendidly entertained by the Napier Iron 
W 


Steel Mill & Foundry Supply Co., with general 

03 Market Street, San Francisco, and branch 

I {1 yards at South San Francisco, Oakland and 
Angeles, Cal., has been organized to deal in scrap 

ind stee pig n, coke, ferro alloys and refra 

ng n ind foundry us¢ The directors 

P. Burgess, Pacific Coast Steel Co., San Fran 

W. L. Booth, Judson Mfg. Co., San Francisco: D 

H. B rd, Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco; Reese 
Like yn, Llewellyn Iron Works, Los Angeles, and A 


nan, Jr., Southern California Iron & Steel Co 

l [. L. Ward, formerly purhasing agent of 

Pacific Electric Railway Co., Pacific Fruit Express 

1 Sout rn P fic Land Co., is general manager 

W. A. Letcher, formerly vice-president of the North 
Steel & Metal Products, Inc., Seattle, Wash 


a itemeé issued by he Detroit 
Grand Trunk Railroad, $10,000,000 will b« 
for new equipment and improvements on the 
\ number of automobil irs will be 
hased, 25 new switch engines and 10 express horse 
in company is building a Facifie type engine 
ts Battle Creek, Mich., shops. New shop machinery 
lipment, costing $500,000, has been purchased, 
racts have been let for 117 miles of 100-lb 


f which 85 per cent has been delivered 


Morris Ungar and others have incorporated the 
Ungar Sheet Products Co. at Youngstown, Ohio. with a 


pital of $100,000, to manufacture specialty products 


’ 


rir pal V stovepipe. 


; 
\f 
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DULL IN SEATTLE 


Effect of Depression in Lumber and Shipbuilding 
tffects General Business 


SEATTLE, Nov. 16.—Local conditions in the iron and 
steel market remain very quiet, and are likely to so con- 
tinue. The great falling off in the lumber and ship- 
building trades, with the marked downward tendency 
in prices, is almost entirely responsible for this dull 
condition. Prices on the heavier forms of iron and steel 
are already somewhat lower, with a marked disposition 
on the part of buyers and consumers to place orders 
only for such quantities of steel as are needed for early 
use. There is some inquiry for cars, the Great Northern 
being in the market for 500 refrigerators, and the 
Pacific Western for 1000 steel gondolas. The Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co., a local interest, will be a strong 
contender for both of these contracts. The larger hard- 
ware jobbers are placing orders for goods very cau- 
tiously, believing that lower prices on most kinds of 
steel are likely. 

Little Exporting 


Export conditions in steel are very quiet, there being 
practically no inquiry from the Orient, but there is a 
fair amount of business coming to local export houses 
from the Philippine Islands. One local house states that 
in the last few weeks it has shipped from six to eight 
carloads of galvanized sheets to Manila, the prices 
obtained for 28 gage being from 8c. to 8.25c. at mill. 
The same concern has lately made direct shipments 
from the mills of one car of horseshoes, a car of gal- 
yanized barbed wire and a car of merchant steel bars. 
All this material has been shipped from Pittsburgh to 
New York, the freight rate being 38c. per 100 lb., while 
from New York to Manila the ocean rate is from $20 
to $21 per gross ton. This house has advices that gal- 
vanized sheets at Shanghai, China, are being offered 
for resale at £51 sterling per gross ton and, computing 
the English pound at $3.50 in American money, this 
price is equal to 9.90c. per lb. at Shanghai. These sheets 
are from Belgian mills. Very low prices are also being 
named at Hongkong, China, on resale American tin 
plate. These sales at such low prices are being made 
largely because the concerns owning this material are 
very hard up for money, and are compelled to sacrifice 
it in order to raise much needed funds. 

The demand for plates and shapes in the Seattle dis- 
trict is very dull. Most of the shipyards that have 
almost no work in hand are offering material they have 
in stock at much lower prices than the eastern mills 
are naming. It is said that plates have been offered 
here on the basis of 2.65c. at mill, and shapes on the 
basis of 3c. at mill, Pittsburgh. 

The Sound Construction & Engineering Co. of 
Seattle has been given a contract for the main con- 
struction work on the new 10-story steel and concrete 
building now being erected on Third Avenue in Seattle 
by the Pacific Telegraph & Telephone Co., a branch of 
the Bell system, at a price said to be close to $1,000,000, 
the contract being exclusive of the steel work and the 
plumbing and heating. The total cost of the building 
will be nearly $2,000,000, and this is the largest in- 
dividual building enterprise now under way in Seattle. 


Shipyard Will Be Sold 

The Skinner & Eddy Co. shipyard No. 2 will soon 
be offered at public sale by the United States Shipping 
Board, but a proposition has been made to the board by 
the Pacific Steamship Co. to buy the yard if the Ship- 
ping Board will convert it into a huge shipping ter- 
minal. If the Shipping Board decides to accept the 
offer of the Pacific company it will mean the construc- 
tion of a gigantic terminal to have three 1000-foot 
piers, also a large steel and concrete warehouse of 10 
stories in the middle section and five stories on each 


side. The company would use the property as the ter- 


minal for its coastwise and overseas freight and pas- 
senger steamships, including the five large passenger 
liners to be turned over to it by the Shipping Board 
early in the new year, and to be used in the Seattle- 
Oriental routes. 
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Some noted Swedish railroad engineers \ 
Seattle recently to obtain information in regard 
electrification of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Railroad. The party went to Seattle from Deer |. 
Mont., where it studied the eastern division of +} 
waukee electrification. It is said the Swedish 
ment has voted $25,000,000 for the electrifica: 
railroads in that country. The party consists 
Granholm, director-general of the Swedish Gov: 
railways; I. Ofverholm, chief electrical engine 
A. Enstrom, director of the Swedish Sceientifi 
neering Institute. 

M. E. Barham, Seattle, receiver of the N 
-acific Drydock & Construction Co., Everett, \ 
states that the building of a number of steel oil ta 
may be started shortly at the Everett yards. H 
a plan under way for financing the company, and 
if it goes through, its debts will be paid in full 











Handling Requests for Cancellations 


A clear statement of a policy followed in the matte: 
of handling requests for cancellation or suspensi f 
contracts has been issued to its representatives by a 
manufacturing company, whose name need not be me: 


tioned. From this has been taken the following 
passages as likely to help in the present period of 
stress: 


Where we are approached by a customer with whom 
we have a future delivery contract in anything from 
the shape of a simple accepted order to the most elabor- 
ate formal agreement, and a request is made that the 
contract be abrogated by cancellation, our first step is 
to ascertain the status of the work involved. The fac- 
tory’s resultant report to us shows, generally speaking, 
the materials on hand or contracted for, those which 
are special to the order in question, how far processing 
has advanced, and indicates what disturbance would be 
caused by instructions to hold. If the report shows that 
cancellation would involve no loss other than that of 
anticipated profit, we have just claim for that profit, 
but no more. Whether or not we urge the claim de- 
pends on circumstances, but as a rule we waive it, ac- 
cept cancellation and receive as offset merely the cus- 
tomer’s appreciation of our having lent a helping hand. 

If the factory’s report shows that losses other than 
anticipated profit would ensue we determine a suitable 
cancellation charge and advise the customer that this 
will be made if cancellation is insisted upon. We also 
propose as an alternative, postponement of shipment 
schedules over the maximum period for which we feel 
we can afford to spread. Should the response be ac 
ceptance of the cancellation charge the episode is 0)- 
viously closed, as also is the case if our postponement 
suggestion is acceptable. 

Often, however, the cancellation charge idea is u 
acceptable, and the deferment one objected to on th 
score that the customer does not know how soon th¢ 
terial could be utilized. There is consequently a request 
that the order be held until the customer is ready for 
its release. Such requests cannot be complied wit! 
If accepted they would be even worse than actual can- 
cellation in that on the one hand the customer cou 
without breach of faith forever postpone release 
structions if so desired, whereas we would be foreve! 
pledged to be ready to proceed. In other words, " 
would be the least equitable of all answers. 

We thus become forced to point out the mea! 
the request and restate the initial offers. Rejection 0 
these offers necessarily means fight. On the hypothes 
that the purchase agreement is in proper shape t 
with, and because as soon as the negotiation f: r 
cellation opens we have taken steps to safeguard 
customer’s interest by incurring no further expens 
than is necessary to avoid damage, our hands ar¢ 
and the outcome of the fight will be in our favor. 


Y 


? 


Two additional furnaces of the Steelton, Pa., t 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. have been blown out. 
of the six stacks of the Steelton plant are now 
blast. 








Effort to Stabilize German Steel Prices 


Buyers Not Convinced — More Opportunities 
for German Finished Material in Outside Mar- 
kets—Krupps Deny Underbidding Americans 


(Special Corre spondence ) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Oct. 25.—The event of the past 
ight is the reduction of steel prices, which oc- 
ed several days ago. As indicated in my last 
there was much opposition in the trade to 
ther reduction at this time, and it is understood that 

was a sharp fight in the Iron Industry Union. 


yt 
Ly 


reduction was carried finally by only a small 
najority. The decision is understood to have been 


rgely influenced by the fact that prices have been 
reduced recently in most foreign markets, in some of 
by a pretty wide margin. The home situation 


appeared to call for a reduction. 


Reduction About 14 Per Cent 


[he general cut is based upon a reduction of bars 
y 400 marks. These are now marked down to 2440 
marks, as against 2840. The maximum reached last 


spring was officially 3650 marks; but considerable sel!- 
ing was actually done at higher figures. The new prices 
are as follows: Ingots, 1770 marks; blooms, 1895; bil- 
ts, 1995; slabs, 2040; structural forms, 2340; bands, 
740; universal shapes, 2730; wire rods, 2720; heavy 
ates, 5 mm. thick or more, 3090; medium plates (3 


mm. to 5 mm.), 3360; thin plates to one millimeter, 
3470; still thinner grades, 3525. These prices are for 
basic material. The additional charge for open-hearth 


stock is 50 marks, whereas this difference till now was 
65 marks. 

This seale goes into effect Nov. 1, and it is to hold at 
least till April 1, or, according to another report, to 
March 1. This attempt to stabilize prices for so long 

period is criticized in the press as likely to prove 
futile in view of the fluid condition of prices in outside 
It is also pointed out that when the present 
was adopted, holding for three months from Aug. 
was believed that it could be maintained; but that 
been in point of fact considerable selling 
er scale in certain lines of goods. At present, it is 
ted out, the home market is restricting buying to 
itmost degree possible, owing to the unwillingness 
nability of buyers to contract at existing terms; and 

believed that they will continue to hold off during 
ext four months, with the expectation that fur- 
reductions will have to be adopted before the 

r has passed. 


Pig Iron Not Reduced 


not included in the 
ng of the Pig Iron Association it was voted 
present prices unchanged till the end of January, 
the representative of the Government present 
to this. One ground assigned for making no 
tion was the further depreciation of the German 
which involves higher prices on imported ores, 
s the fact that latterly ocean freights have risen. 
growing scarcity of pig is another element in the 
m, due to the continued blowing out of furnaces, 

s probable that this factor will continue to pre- 
German pig from following the example set in 
markets. In the Upper Silesian district, for 

e, 15 furnaces are already out of blast, whereas 
strict is less hard hit by enforced deliveries of 
previously hostile than the 


irkets, 


re has 


reductions. At a 


+ 


to 


ig iron is 


countries Ruhr 
market for scrap iron has somewhat weakened, 
he best grades are now about 100 marks lower 
it the end of September, or at 900 to 930 marks. 
rices now quoted are only about one-third of the 
num reached last February. 
coal famine continues to be a serious menace to 


m industry. Reserve supplies at the mines have 


* 


been exhausted, or practically so. At a recent date 
stocks on hand amounted to only a fraction of one day’s 
production. The transportation situation in the Ruhr 
district is worse. 

A report on Upper Silesian trade 
unsatisfactory. Steel for the building trade is in very 
light demand. Delivery periods are now much reduced, 
as compared with last spring. The demand for steel 
rails and track material is light. The state railroads 
have made only small orders so far. Business is also 
slack in beams and construction shop material. It is 
believed, however, that foreign business will pick up 
later, as there are many schemes in prospect for build- 
ing railroads in a number of foreign countries where 
Germany should be able to compete. Several Silesian 
companies are about to add new open-hearth furnaces to 
their plants. 

That the situation in France has grown less satis- 
factory is indicated by the fact that the stumm Works 
at Neunkirchen in the Saar district, now controlled by 
French interests, have recently offered to supply the 
German market with 4000 tons monthly of rolling mill 
products at current German prices, whereas steel from 
the Saar has hitherto been sold in Germany at prices 
ranging 600 to 800 marks above German prices. 


shows it to be 


Russia Wants German Locomotives 


Much interest was attracted in the German market 
last week by the report that Russia was about to sign 
a contract for locomotives with German shops amount- 
ing to the huge total of 600 million gold marks. It 
appears from later reports, however, that the matter 
was much exaggerated. Negotiations indeed have been 
under way, it is admitted, but they have not yet been 
concluded and the amount involved is less than one-third 
of that named above. 

In this connection may be mentioned the report cir- 
culated some time ago in the foreign press, including 
American journals, to the effect that the Krupp com- 
pany had underbid American firms in competition for 
contracts to deliver locomotives to Java. In a letter to 
your correspondent the company denies that it has put 
ina bid at all. Referring to the export of steel in gen- 
eral, the letter adds: “So far as the export of steel 
products is concerned, in consequence of the heavy re 
duction of our crude steel production, exports of most 
had to be restricted to the 
as it was necessary to provide, in the 


products lowest possible 


level, Inasmucn 


first instance, for covering the requirements of the 
home market.”’ 
American Plates for German Ships 
Calling attention to the recent report from New 


York that some 16,000 tons of ship plates had been 
there for German shipyards, the Krupp com 
pany not able to confirm the report, 

it regards it as probably true, since the German steel 
works, owing to the heavy deliveries of coal to France 
inder the Spa Agreement, are no longer able to supply 
needed to keep their 


bought 


writes tnat it Is 


the shipyards with the plates 


workmen employed 


That German makers have been doing a big busi- 
ness in oil piping is evident from a statement by the 
Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung. It reports that one 
Dutch company (Bataaf) has bought more than 400,- 


000,000 marks’ worth of such piping in Germany since 
the armistice, not to mention the large quantities of 
piping made for it abroad from German material. On 
the other hand, it is reported that the export control 
bureau at Duesseldorf has 
a firm to export 12,000 tons of gas pipe and fine plates 
because it had already exceeded its quota. 

It has been reported by a Swiss newspaper that the 


refused recently to permit 
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international agreements in the iron trade that existed 
before the war have already been renewed, with the 
exception that England is not included in the arrange- 
ments. Inquiries made among the big works of the 
Ruhr district elicited the information that nothing is 
known there of the conclusion of any such agreements, 
though it was admitted that negotiations were in prog- 
ress. 

Further company reports are of the same splendid 
character as indicated in previous letters in these 
columns. The Hoesch Eisen und Stahlwerk reports a 
gross surplus of 51,600,000 marks, as against 8,000,000 
marks last year. The Rhejnische Stahlwerke had 
gross profits of 50,000,000 marks, comparing with 8,- 
000,000 marks year, and its dividend is 20 per 
The Geisweider Eisenwerke, the prin- 


last 


cent against ». 


Reconstruction Work in France 


An illustrated article in the Revue de Metallurgie 
for June the destruction of the plant at 
Denain in the north of France of the Societe Francaise 
de Constructions Mecaniques. This was a plant founded 
in 1812 and in 1914 employed 4000 to 5000 men. It had 
iron and brass foundries, an open-hearth department 
with two 15-ton furnaces built in 1910, a large forge 
with hammers and three presses of 250, 500 and 2500 
tons, and extensive shops with 1500 machine tools. A 
total of 1575 motors were used in the plant. 

The work of devastation was started December, 1914, 
by a Col. Zacharie, and continued from January, 1915, 
under Capt. Boecking, known as a metallurgist in civil 
life. The total ruin effected is described and illustrated. 
At the end of 1920 the work of reconstruction was in 
full swing, 880 were at work or rein- 
stalled. In the forge shop 11 hammers, 30 forges and 
a 600-ton press were at work. In a provisional foundry 
two cupolas of 5 and 2 tons capacity respectively were 
being used, and in the large foundry two open-hearth 
furnaces were being built and three 5-ton cupolas. This 
holds out the hope that the French plants for 
mechanical construction in the invaded territory will be 
ready to do their share in the common work of recon 
struction. G. B. W. 


describes 


machine tools 


soon 


Foreign Demand for Baily Non-Ferrous Electric 
Melting Furnaces 


The rapidly developing demand for electric furnaces 
by foreign melters of non-ferrous metals is one of the 
important factors in the history of this industry this 
year, says the Electric Furnace Co., Alliance, Ohio. It 
has just shipped two 105-kw. Baily units to Norway 
which will be used to melt zine at the Jossingfyord plant 


in Stavanger, and to melt aluminum at the Norsk 
Aluminum Works at Christiania. 
Complete rolling mill brass melting furnaces, de- 


signed for pouring the metal directly into the molds, 
have recently been shipped by this company to The 
Amsinck Corporation of Mexico, Mitsui & Co. of Japan, 
and Allen Everett, Ltd., of England. The adoption of 
electric melting by the and tubs 
mill in England is especially significant at this time. 
The Amsinck company in Mexico already had a Baily 
tilting furnace for melting its cartridge 
30th furnaces are for the Mexican Government arsenal. 
In addition to these units, Baily furnaces 
have recently installed at three Canadian plants: 
the Dominion Steel Products Co., Brantford, Ontario; 
the Monarch Metals Co., Hamilton, Ontario, and the 
Union Screen Plate Co., Lennoxville, Quebec. 


largest oldest brass 


brass slab. 
electric 


beer 


French Commerce Bureau Reorganized 


The Office du Commerce Exterieur in France has 
recently been organized to continue on a larger scale. 
This department of the Government is similar to the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. It is backed financially by the Foreign Com- 
merce Bank. Pamphlets of trade information are sup- 
plied to French companies and information about 
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cipal concern in_ the 
7,000,000 marks gruss 
858,000 marks last year. 
against 10. 

The great Harpener company, the most 
coal company in Germany operated unattac! 
iron company, had gross profits of 52,000.00 
as against 25,000,000 marks last year; its dj 
12 per cent compares with 5 last year. 

The Hochofenwerk Liibeck, the blast fur 
pany established at Liibeck about 10 year 
about to double its capital to 17,000,000 ma 
Phoenix company, in which, as reported in my 
ter, Dutch capitalists have acquired large in| 
about to absorb the Kéln-Neuessener Bergwe) 
the important coal mines of the Ruhr district 


Siegerland district. 
earnings as compa 
The dividend is 25 


Krench markets is supplied to foreign trad 
department is preparing to publish a period 
lar to the British Board of Trade Journal. ¢ 
exhibition plans include a touring fair in Ca) 
Colonial exhibition at Marseilles in 1922, an 
exhibition at Paris in 1925 and small perma 
bitions in foreign markets which have been 
Spain, Switzerland, Czecho-Slovakia, Londo: 
Balkan states. 


British Iron and Steel Output in Oct 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 22. (By ( 
Production of pig iron in Great Britain 

amounted to 533,200 gross tons and that of st 
544,300 tons, compared with 741,000 tons of 
and 883,900 tons of steel in September, with 
tons of pig iron and 709,200 tons of steel in Aug 
with 750,400 tons of pig iron and 800,000 tons o 
in July. 


p 


The October pig iron output compar 
an average of about 709,333 


first 


tons per month 
months of this year and with the 1 
1919 of 617,000 tons. The Octob 


output compares with an average of 807,800 


nine 
average for 


the first nine months of this year and with the 
average for 1919 of 658,000 tons. The Octobe 
and steel production was the largest for any 
year, due to the coal strike. 


Plans of Commercial Shearing & Stamping ( 


In its new plant on Logan Avenue ext 
Youngstown, Ohio, the Commercial Shearing & 
ing Co. will specialize in the production of s1 
steel plates and the blue annealed sheets, sh« 
size. The plant will utilize excess tonnages of st 
products and will convert them into marketa 
modities. The main building is of the McClint 
shall type, 81 x 600 ft. on the ground plan and 
high, and is located on a tract of 13% 
the company. 

its equipment consists of three gate sh 
Cleveland punch and- shearing machines, 01 
& Jones machine, Fairbanks springless scales 
lliary fittings. The building will contain tw 
overhead electric cranes, each operating 
length of the bay in which it is installed 
plates will be handled outside the building by 
MecMyler-Interstate locomotive magnet 
shearing department will have capacity of 75 
10 hours. There will be a complement of e 
for turning out small stampings and washers, 
tion to machinery for shearing and handli! 
plates. A large warehouse will be maintained. 

The company is closely allied with Carn 
extensive dealers in scrap metals. It was inco! 

April 21, 1920, and has a capital of $350,000, 

mon stock. Robert Carnick is president; R V. 
Proctor is vice-president and manager in 
operation; Jacob Carnick is treasurer, George ‘ 

ley secretary and sales manager and Guy T. 0! 

sel. 


acres 


crane 
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Progress in Readjustment 


Each week adds testimony to the wisdom of 
the Federal Reserve Board’s policy of bringing 
about deflation. A start was made on this policy 
early in the year, when fears were felt that if 
preparation were not made a panic would develop 
in August or September. Those months passed 
without any panic, and even now there is no panic, 
although a great readjustment is in progress. It 
must be concluded that the forces tending to pro- 
duce a panic were very great, for, although they 
have been tempered, yet their influence is strong; 
also, that a longer period for liquidation has been 
furnished than would have been the case if infla- 
tion had been permitted to pursue its headlong 
course. 

Occasionally the Federal Reserve Board’s ac- 
tion has been criticized, but much of the criticism 
really serves to emphasize the value of the work. 
There was, for instance, the criticism based on 
the dictum that “what the country needs is pro- 
duction,” with an inference that when anything 
was done that tended to curtail production an in- 
jury was done to the economic situation. The cry 
for production, however, was set up with the 
thought that the goods produced would reach the 
ultimate consumer, and it was found afterwards 
that large quantities of goods were being withheld 
speculatively to maintain prices. Production had 
been wanted simply for the purpose of forcing 
prices down; but when the condition developed 
of goods being kept from the market, the end could 
be attained by forcing the speculators to release 
the goods. Production has been curtailed only 
when there has been a surplus. 

Our high prices have been made up of high 
wages, inefficiency and large profits. Prices could 
not remain indefinitely on such a basis. Except 
as regards foreign trade, it matters relatively lit- 
tle what the wage rates are, if they are proportion- 
ate in various classes of work. In that event, 
they should be assured also of permanence, so 
that the investor is not deterred from engaging 
in works of permanent construction calculated to 
yield.a return over a period of years. in competi- 
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tion with other construction that may come 
future. 

Inefficiency cannot be tolerated as a basis for 
progress. Human effort, whether of the sales 
manager, the purchasing agent, the superinten- 
dent or the workman, must be efficient. We can- 
not, collectively, have the good things we enjoyed 
before the war if the sum total of effort is not as 
great. As to profits it is obvious that the total 
cannot be increased except by greater activity or 
increased efficiency. If the amount of work done 
is not increased, increased profits can be secured 
by some only at the expense of reduced profits 
accruing to others. 

In this readjustment the distribution of profits 
is taken into account. When there was a seller's 
market and the buyer was willing to pay any price 
asked the seller could include his cost, whatever 
it might be, in the selling price, adding such profit 
for himself as he desired. When there is a buyer's 
market the buyer does not accept the seller’ 
“cost” as final, since that cost may include inordi- 
nate profits allowed to those from whom the seller 
purchases his raw material. In other words, there 
must be a telescoping of profits. The discussion as 
to costs takes on a different aspect. 

Progress in the readjustment is as rapid 4s 
reasonably can be expected. Efficiency will not 
increase quickly to the extent required. As for the 
telescoping of profits, some of the draws slide 
more easily than others, and it will be necessa” 
to give the others time. 


pa 
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It is possible now to take some measure of tht 
recovery in the French and Belgian steel ind istry, 
whose output sank to extremely low levels during 
the war. According to the latest data available, 
pig iron production in France in the first seve! 
months of this year averaged 221,130 gross tons 
per month, with the steel rate at 201,730 tons pe 
month. These figures compare with a pig iron pr 
duction in 1913 of 428,000 tons per month ané 
steel production of 385,000 tons per month. In the 
case of Belgium the pig iron output to Aug. 1, this 
year, was 75,855 metric tons per month and that 
of. steel, 89,755 tons -per month, against 203,800 
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tons and 202,300 tons per month respectively in 
1913. Taking the combined pig iron and steel pro- 
duction in each case, the extent of the 1920 re- 

very of the 1913 rate has been about 52 per cent 
in the case of France and 40 per cent in the case 
f Belgium. In England there has been an actual 
vain. The pig iron and steel outputs together 
iveraged 1,503,000 tons per month to Sept. 1, this 
year, as against 1,494,000 tons per month in 1913. 
While the recovery in France and Belgium has 
still a long road to go, the progress thus far made 
has been noteworthy. 


Engineers to Light the Way 

Engineers have built a machine designed to 
operate for the public good. Sooner or later it is 
expected to be widely recognized as built for the 
purpose stated—the well-being of the country, so- 
cially and economically, so far as engineers can 
serve—and not for individual benefit and only re- 
motely for that of the engineering group. As pro- 
fessional men engineers have long taken them- 
selves seriously, but have not felt that the com- 
munity fully shared this view. There is no gain- 
saying that great construction projects, industrial 
legislation and other concerns of modern civiliza- 
tion have been carried to advanced stages with 
little or no call for the advice of engineers, 
through their various societies or in any other 
broad way, even though engineering questions 
have been involved. 

The belief has been growing that engineers 
should attain recognition through collective ac- 
tion and secure public confidence partly through 
uch means. Thus a reservoir of expert knowl- 
edge would be ready for tapping whenever the ex- 
pediency of proposed legislation affecting industry 

of plans for conservation of natural resources 

questioned. Accordingly the American Engi- 
eering Council has been created. An auspicious 
tart has been made by securing an engineer of 
ternational fame for its president—Herbert 
In a word it may be described as a ma- 
chine of the universal order, in machine shop par- 
nee, capable of performing several operations 
Precisely what it is to do is as yet somewhat 
igue, most of the effort having been directed, 
rightly no doubt, to perfecting the mechanism. It 
emains that this super-organization, composed of 
representatives of engineering associations all 
er the country, must take the initiative in show- 
its capacity for public service, looking to the 

e when its counsel will be sought by govern- 
ental and other public agencies. Publicity is to 

ts watchword and the press will be freely sup- 

ed with the findings of committees through 
ich much of the work doubtless will be done. 

What the council cannot yet claim is that it 

presents most of the engineers of the country. 
Conspicuous among the associations which have 
not affiliated is the American Society of Civil En- 
rineers, and the movement thus far lacks the nu- 
erically strong American Association of Engi- 
However, with the support of ten more 
rganizations that now actively consider joining, 
ne council will be in the position of speaking offi- 
ally for half the great body of American engi- 
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neers. What is of chief importance is that through 
its member-societies it has the call on engineers 
of acknowledged preeminence. Its influence on 
that account will make its numerical basis of sec- 
ondary account, no matter to what size it may 
grow. 

The period of putting the new machine into 
action will be the test. If the determination of 
the front rank engineers who have labored to build 
it is a criterion of its ability to perform, then those 
societies now looking on will wish to be partners 
in the enterprise. Fear of failure and the cost of 
running the machine have their influence in de- 
laying decisions; but if the fear is proved base- 
less and the cost is found to be no real bar, it can- 
not be that the associations absent from the coun- 
cil table will long remain aloof, so lofty is the aim 
of the new organization and so large its promise 
of good. 


Readjusting Wages Fairly 


strik- 
ing and by resort to other methods, took full ad- 
vantage of its opportunity not only to advance 
wages and reduce hours of labor but also to extend 
union organization, even in the face of mutual 
pledges of employers and union leaders to maintain 
the pre-war status of closed and open shops. Now 
that many lines of business are depressed and un- 
employment is increasing, employers might be dis- 
posed to retaliate; but it is gratifying to know that 
as a rule they have aimed to be fair in bringing 
about readjustments of wages. 

One of our correspondents calls attention to the 
action of a Western machine tool builder who re- 
cently found it necessary to curtail his working force 
materially and reduce the wages of those not laid 
off. After the number of employees was cut down 
by laying off the less competent men, the cases of 
the remaining workmen were taken up individually. 
Each employee was called into the office and the 
situation was put to him substantially as follows: 

“For a long time the wage market has been 
high. You have been given the market price for 
your labor, and consequently have enjoyed the ben- 
efit of high wages; but now the wage market is 
lower and you should not expect to be paid above 
the market price for your labor. Men are coming 
to our employment office every day anxious to take 
your place at lower pay than you are receiving. It 
is only fair to you that you be given the first chance 
and be allowed to retain your present job at the 
present market price for the labor you are per- 
forming.” 

When the matter was presented in this way, the 
employees admitted the reasonableness of the wage 
reduction and accepted it. In working out new 
rates, the company did not make a flat cut, but 
attempted to remove some of the inequalities that 
had existed, the aim being to come to a basis repre- 
senting a 20 per cent reduction from the labor costs 
that had long existed. 

Most men mean to be fair, and in times of slack 
business radical labor agitators have little influence. 
What is more important, moreover, than the read- 
justment of wage rates is that workmen agree to 


During the war period union labor, by 
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remove the restrictions upon output which have been 
a crying evil in the period now drawing to a close. 
Tactful and fair-minded handling of the problem by 
employers in these transition months will not only 
meet the economic requirements of the situation, 
but will go far toward establishing good will as the 
basis of future relations, admittedly the greatest of 
all needs at this time. 


The Rectification of Exchange 


should be felt that two 
after the armistice the exchange situation is not 
righted. Nothing has occurred to bring rates on 
European countries back toward par, but on the 
other hand a great deal has occurred to send rates 
the other way. Other things being equal, when 
we export to a country on which the rate is below 
par more than we import from that country, the 
tendency is to distort the rate farther, and that 
is what has been occurring. Last year our ex- 
ports exceeded our imports by four billion dollars, 
and this year the excess is likely to be not much 
less than two billions. 

If the exchange situation 
study by the American people more progress 
would be made toward its rectification. Often 
manufacturers express the hope that exchange 
rates may improve so that they can book more 
export business, when the filling of such business 
would simply tend to distort the rate again. The 
exchange rate structure being so complicated, a 
single country may be taken for illustration, and 
France is a good subject, the rate on Paris being 
much farther from par than the rate on London, 
but not as far as the rate on Rome. Of late the 
rate on Paris has been in the neighborhood of six 
cents, so that one could buy a French franc for 
about six cents instead of having to pay 19.3 cents, 
the normal, or the Frenchman must pay nearly 17 
francs for an American dollar instead of the nor- 
mal of 5.18 francs. In a sense, the French buyer 
must pay three prices for American goods, while 
the American importer can get French goods at 
one-third price. Now, if the exchange rate should 
improve to ten cents for a franc or ten francs for 
a dollar, the French buyer would have to pay only 
double price for American goods and the Ameri- 
can buyer would get only one-half off instead of 
two-thirds off on French goods. Our exports 
would be encouraged and our imports discour- 
aged, and thus the international trade would tend 
to send the exchange rate farther from par again. 

The trouble about exchange, of course, is the 
difficulty in making payment. It is commonly said 
that the other countries are not producing enough 
goods to make it possible for us to buy freely from 
them; but that is superficial, since it is plain that 
we do not want to buy the large quantities of for- 
eign goods it would be necessary for us to take. 
The South of late has been objecting strenuously 
to our importing limited quantities of peanuts and 
tobacco, and is stirred with the idea that we 
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were given more 


should impose a tariff to stop the thing. 
Reverting to the case of France, our reported 

exports to that country in the first eight months 

of this year amounted to $452,125,373, while our 
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imports from France were $117,973,165. Oh 
ly that does not tend to restore the exchangy 
A decline in prices in France would tend : 
crease our imports and diminish our ex 
This would improve the exchange situatio: 
would not suit us in other respects at al! 
do not wish to import more and export less. { 
want an improved exchange rate in order 
port more. 

If we do not take goods we can take son 
else. During the war exchange rates were 
bilized by our co-belligerents borrowing fro 
whatever sums were necessary from time t. 
to keep the exchange rates at predetermined 
ures. A similar influence would be exerted » 
we sold on extended credits, or bought Fr 
bonds or property or erected factories in Fr: 
Some of these things may be done in time. |! 
the exchange rate will not be restored to pa: 
cept by our exporting much less than we wis 
importing much more than we think is good f 


Foundry Research 


The formation in Birmingham, England, o! 
“British Gray and Malleable Cast Iron Rese: 
Association” is another example of a signifi 
tendency in industrial metallurgy. Codérdina 
tion of research and making it available to those 
most in need of it are some of the ends desired. 
Apparently, some ardent advocates of the scheme 
expect to revolutionize the British industry. One 
authority points out, however, that this is impossi- 
ble; “that the industry has a wealth of practica! 
experience behind it which enables it to produce 
castings that compare favorably in quality 
quantity with those produced in other countri 
that the founders have had at their disposal ! 
search laboratories and metallurgical chemists 
practical experience.” It is added that many co 
panies have taken advantage of these facilities 
and been benefited, even though others have not 
The work of the new association will be to spread 
technical knowledge or call attention to it and t 
coordinate research and expert advice for 
benefit of all members. 

This movement may have originated in the 
United States. At least, the best example 0! 
is the association connected with the Amer! 
malleable iron industry. The work of this 
ganization has been pointed to as yielding exce! 
lent results for its members. A similar move! 
on a smaller and somewhat different scale 
recently started in the steel casting industr 
a particular group. In each case a metallurgis! 
of distinction and authority is the technical main- 
spring. 

A significant statement at the meeting 4! 
which the new British association was formed 
was that American castings are not really better 
than British but that they are more regular 4 
made by different foundries, whereas one lot o! 
British castings may be superlatively good and 
another exceedingly bad. The new association 
will aim to secure uniformity at least. 





Whether 
the regularity of the American gray iron or " al- 
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able products is due entirely to co-operation in 
search, it is impossible to say. It is certain, 
wever, that any institution that spreads knowl- 


J. Frank the New President of Iron 
Age Publishing Co. 


With great regret THE IRON AGE announces that 
lliam H. Taylor, who has been its president and 
eral manager for more than ten years, has re- 
signed because of ill health 
and has retired from ac- 
tive connection with the 
Iron Age Publishing Co. 
In the past week he left 
for an extended stay in 
Florida and it is the wish 
of all who have been asso- 


ciated with him in the 
making of THE IRON AGE 
that this release from 


business responsibilities 
will bring a full recovery 
of his strength. In 1909 
Mr. Taylor came to THE 
IRON AGE as general man- 
ager, after a group of pub- 





lishers had acquired the 

pure 3. PRANE ownership from David 
Williams. Previously Mr. 

or had been connected with various trade and 


neering publications over a period of 15 years, hav- 
been for a time vice-president of the McGraw Pub- 
ng Co. and later president of the Taylor Publish- 
Co., Chicago, which consolidated the Engineer and 

Engineering. He and his associates, on acquir- 
[HE IRON AGE, separated what long had been the 
ware department of this journal and established 

the Hardware Age, which has had a vigorous 
vth alongside the parent publication. 





lhe progress of THE IRON AGE under Mr. Taylor’s 
nistration has carried it far beyond the expecta- 
f those so long responsible for its conduct under 
previous regime. The number of employees of the 
pany is nearly three times that of ten years ago. 
been the decade of the largest development of 
urnal in all its 65 years—a result in great meas- 
lue to Mr. Taylor’s broadminded policies and th: 
ling up of an effective every 
rtment. 
\t a meeting of the directors of the Iron Age Pub- 
ng Co. held on Nov. 19, Fritz J. Frank was elected 
ceed Mr. Taylor as president. Mr. Frank’s busi- 
areer has been a continuous connection with pub- 
and his knowledge of the industries repre- 
{1 by THE IRON AGE has been intimate and of long 
ling. His school training was taken in Florida, 
ch State his parents removed from Pennsylvania 
‘84 when he was a boy of 12. He graduated from 
ns College, Winter Park, Florida, with the degree 
B. in 1896. His chosen work began in 1898 when 
ame western business manager of the Colliery 
neer, a Scranton, Pa., publication of national cir- 
tion in the coal mining field, Mr. Frank’s head- 
ters being in Chicago. He was impressed at that 
when American manufacturers were doing rela- 
little in the export trade, with the importance of 
vating relations with foreign buyers, and in 1902 
1903 he made a tour of the world investigating 
le markets for American mining machinery. In 
he left the Colliery Engineer and became the Chi- 
representative of the Mining and Scientific Press, 


organization in 
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edge and points out errors or calls attention to 
the many good things to be found in the technical 
press is doing a needed work. 


that relation continuing up to 1910 when he came with 
THE IRON AGE as advertising manager in the New York 
In 1911 he was made secretary of the David 
Williams Co., predecessor of the Iron Age Publishing 
Co., and since 1918 has been vice-president of the latter 
company. 


territory. 


in the iron and 
steel and machinery trades, is experienced in business 
journalism and is thoroughly committed to THE IRON 


AGE’s traditions and standards, among which are com- 


Mr. Frank has a wide acquaintance 


plete independence of editorial expression and making 


the reader’s interests paramount to all other consid- 


erations. With the added loyalty of a strong organiza- 


tion there is warrant for promising even a greater 
IRON AGE and larger capacity for service to its splendid 


constituency in the years just ahead. 


MORE ACTIVITY IN BELGIUM 


Counting on Early Independence in Sheets— 
Plant Expansion Proceeding 

BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, Nov. 10.—The fear of some 

producers that the disaffection of buyers would con- 

tinue indefinitely seems unfounded. There is a heavy 

demand for malleable iron and if orders now pending 


for this and other materials are closed numerous Bel- 
gian plants will be booked up for many months. Large 
inquiries are now appearing from Spain, where the 
working industry is making rapid strides. These 
inquiries are generally for large tonnages of iron, steel 
and copper wire, small rods and small orders of sheets 
special sizes. From the Levant and northern 
\frica there is active buying of woven metal for fenc- 


ne 
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On orders totaling 300 tons or more most manu 
inclination to shade prevailing 
prices, but on small orders prices show considerable 
stiffness. The depression in all kinds of material has 
I affected rail and structural mills more than 
others, owing to the light demand at this season. 

The rolling mills of Monceau Saint Fiacre con- 
inue their installations and the Usines Bonehill 
have announced that they will in the future specialize 
in sheets for builders, locomotives and 
enders, light ship plates and chromium, silicon and 
electric sheets. This is in line with the policy of 
Belgian industry to specialize. The gradual] increase 
in production of sheets will make Belgium practically 
of American and British material, for 
in the past paid what they consid- 
ered excessive prices. 

The Société Tuyauteries et Trefileries will 
shortly erect a new plant at Haine, St. Pierre. Bel- 
gian mills are opening their books for export tonnages 
of billets, 9/16 in. and larger. 

Several foreign government inquiries for estimating 
purposes are in the market for rolling stock. Belgian 
locomotive builders are working on orders for about 
70 express locomotives for the Belgian railroads 
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A. L. Button, secretary of the Trumbull! Steel Co., 
Warren, Ohio, states there will be no suspension of con- 
struction of the new blast furnace being built for the 
Trumbull Steel Co. by the Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co. 
Mr. Button states that the tinplate and sheet mills of 
the company are operating close to normal and that the 
only department which has slackened is the strip de- 
partment, engaged largely in producing material for 
the automobile trade. A new strip mill is being in- 
stalled at this time. 
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RAIL PRICES FOR 1921 


Independent Mills Will Not Roll on $47 

Basis 

Free Buying in All Lines Awaits Wage 
Readjustments 


The Steel Corporation’s announcement that it 
would not advance its prices unless “altered condi- 
tions” made advances necessary has had no measur- 
able effect on the steel market, and its precise intent 
is not yet clear. It has been understood that the 
corporation seriously considered advancing rail 
prices, and the fact that it made large contracts for 
1921 into which the price was to be written later 
pointed to a higher level than $47, which it has 
maintained since March, 1919. 

Several independent mills that for more than a 
year have charged $55 and higher for rails, have 
refused to book orders for 1921 with the proviso 
that the Steel Corporation price govern, and some 
of these mills could not meet the Steel Corporation’s 
$47 price without a drastic readjustment of wages 
and other costs. In view of the large rail require- 
ments for next year the situation created by the 
Steel Corporation’s stand is a matter of widespread 
comment in the trade. Yet the prices to govern on 
1921 rail contracts have not been fixed at this 
writing. 

Expectations of a speedy drop in independent 
producers’ prices on rolled products to those of the 
Steel Corporation have been disappointed. In some 
lines, as automobiles and agricultural implements, 
new buying on any scale is likely to be delayed four 
or five months. Meanwhile there is more profit in 
shipping on contracts than in taking new business at 
cut prices. More shutdowns of independent mills 
are looked for, and buyers are not expected to con- 
tract freely until the great readjustment has come, 
which will involve general wage reductions. 

Further cancellations and suspensions have come 
on finished steel contracts, some of it being low- 
priced material. 

A test of the bar market was given by an order 
for several hundred tons in northern Ohio, divided 
among three mills at 2.90c., 2.95c. and 3c., 
Pittsburgh. Yet in the Chicago district an inde- 
pendent maker has made further sales at the Steel 
Corporation’s price of 2.35c. In the plate market 
2.90c. and 2.85c. quotations are still appearing, 
though no significant tonnage has come up. 

The Steel Corporation’s operations are on a scale 
running up to 85 per cent in the Pittsburgh and 
Chicago districts and at 80 per cent at some other 
plants. Independent companies are operating at 
50 to 70 per cent and a number of smaller rolling 
mills in the Cleveland and Chicago districts are 
closed down. 

Standing out in the structural trade are two 
contracts closed at Chicago, one for 8800 tons for the 
local Federal Reserve Bank and the other for 3500 
tons for the Keith theater at Cleveland. The award 
on 8000 tons for a Buffalo hotel is expected this 
week. In cars an inquiry for 3000 by the Wheeling 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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& Lake Erie is mentioned, and 800 for two western 


roads. 

Wire mills are catching up with unfilled or- 
ders. Independent companies which have been 
quoting nails at $4.50 and plain wire at $4 have 
receded to the levels of other sellers at $4.25 and 
$3.75 respectively, while the Steel Corporation 
continues its price of $3.25 for nails, which is 
commonly considered to mean a very meagre 
profit. 

The sheet bar market has attracted some atten- 
tion in view of a quotation of $55 at Cleveland on 
9000 tons for the first quarter, and a still lower 
bid was reported. In the Pittsburgh district a 
much lower price was made by an independent 
mill on a 6000-ton lot. 

Current export trade in iron and steel is about 
one-third the volume of a few months ago. One 
sale of the week was of 5000 tons of structural 
steel to the Dutch Government, made by the Steel 
Corporation, the price being close to 2.65c., Pitts- 
burgh, or about $4 per ton higher than the basis 
for domestic business. 

Requests for cancellations of pig iron orders 
have come in in increasing numbers and furnaces 
continue to refuse these except where there have 
been long delays in deliveries. Postponements are 
granted, however. Birmingham furnaces are 
selling more freely at $38 and resales of Southern 
iron are made at $37. Concessions of $2.50 on 
steel making grades in the Pittsburgh district 
have failed to develop business. Many foundries 
are melting only a small percentage of their usual! 
tonnage and have substantial stocks on hand. 
Considerable resale iron must be absorbed before 
the furnaces become active sellers. Producers are 
pointing out that it will be impossible to reduce 
coal miners’ wages owing to existing agreements, 
and for this reason the price of coke is likely to 
continue high. 

Quotations on heavy melting steel have been 
reduced $3 per ton in the Pittsburgh district and 
the scrap market is everywhere weak. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 23. 

Demand for iron and steel still is on a diminishing 
scale, and apparently a turn for the better is stl 
some distance off. Buyers feel that they have nothing 
to gain by making purchases at present and are order- 
ing and specifying, at least with independent companies, 
with considerable conservatism. In pig iron the week 
has not developed a sale of sizeable proportions, and 
further concessions have been announced by merchant 
producers of the steel making grades in an attempt ‘0 
uncover a demand and also to bring their prices more 
nearly in line with what some of the steel companies, 
having a surplus of basic, have been quoting lately. : 
Most of the independent steel companies soon W!!' 
be in need of new business to keep going. Buyers do 
not think they should pay more than the March a 
1919, schedules, and such price modifications as have 
been announced by independent steel companies have 
not appealed with much strength. Illustrative of t's 


was a recent opening of books for first quarter bus 
ness by a Pittsburgh district sheet maker at prices 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 














7 Yor Gross Ton: Nov. 23, Nov. 16, Oct. 26, Nov. 25, 
Pig Iron, Per G Ton: “1920. 1920. 1920 1919 
2X, Philadelphiat..... $42.79 $44.79 $51.54 $36.10 
2, Valley furnacey.... 39.00 39.00 $5.00 32.00 
Southern, Cin’ti¢t... 42.50 42.50 46.50 36.60 
2, Birmingham, Ala.7. 38.00 38.00 42.00 33.00 
foundry, Chicago*.. 40.00 40.00 $3.00 32.00 
del’d, eastern Pa... 41.16 41.16 46.16 31.25 
Bas Valley furnace..... 35.00 37.50 40.00 30.00 
emer, Pittsburgh.. 39.46 41.96 16.96 32.90 
eable, Chicago*....... 40.50 $0.50 $13.50 2.50 
M | i |. Se 37.50 40.00 46.00 32.00 
vy forge, Pittsburgh 39.96 39.96 15.96 32.40 
S. charcoal, Chicago... 53.50 53.50 58.50 39.00 
manganese, Atl. port.140.00 140.00 155.00 110.00 
Rails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Ton: 
rails, heavy, at mill. $55.00 $55.00 $55.00 $45.00 
( rails, heavy, at mill.. 57.00 7.00 7.00 17.00 
I billets, Pittsburgh... 50.00 20.00 55.00 $3.00 
billets, Pittsburgh... 50.00 50.00 55.00 43.00 
sheet bars, P’gh..... 55.00 60.00 62.50 46.00 
ng billets, base, P’gh. 60.00 60.00 65.00 58.00 
billets, PRHS.....cce 55.74 >.44 60.74 47.50 
rods, Pittsburgh. . 65.00 70.00 75.00 2.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cent Ce 
bars, Philadelphia... 4.60 1.60 4.85 3 
bars, Pittsburgh..... 4.50 4.50 4.75 3 
bars, Chicago....... 3.75 7 3.75 < 
bars, Pittsburgh.... 3.00 TD 00 i 
bars, New York..... 3.38 3.38 3.38 3.12 
ites, Pittsburgh 2.85 2.85 2.85 6 
plates, New York... 3.38 3.38 3.38 2.92 
I ms, ete., Pittsburgh... 3.00 00 3.00 5 
ete., New York... 3 8 , 48 72 
grooved steel, P’gh. } 3.25 ; 
sheared steel, P’gh 3.50 3.50 65 
oops *ittsburgh... 1.00 5.00 3.25 
. average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
Chicago district is 70c. per ton 
) 1.75 to 2.25 Silicon, 2.25 to 2.75. 
rices in the above table are for domestic de very and 


$11 per ton below the contract minimums, which 
with only a slight response from buyers. 
[here seems to be considerable satisfaction among 
lependent steel companies over the recent pro- 
‘ement as to the price policy of the Steel Corpo- 
The fear recently existed in some quarters 
ie Corporation might make some concessions 
from its present levels, but the statement of Judge 
‘ary is interpreted as meaning that such a possibility 
w is unlikely, although it is pointed out that the 
laration leaves the door wide open for any changes 
future conditions may dictate. 
Outside of sheets and tin-plate, there has been no 
d change in independent steel company prices, but 
the closing of the gap between these and the Cor- 
tion quotations is slow may be ascribed to a 
on the part of the independents to protect such 
pected business as is on their books. Plant opera- 
are at about the same average rate as a week 
The Carnegie Steel Co. is running about 85 per 
f its iron and steel-making capacity, while the 
Corporation subsidiaries also are running at a 
vely high rate. A fair estimate of the general 
ties of the Corporation is somewhat in excess of 
r cent. Independent steel companies are running 
en 50 and 60 per cent. 
ransportation conditions leave little to be desired, 
igh the Pennsylvania Railroad is not yet function- 
normal fashion. This road had pretty heavy 
tion of loaded cars along its lines, and because 
andslide just east of its main terminal in Pitts- 
rgn, it has been obliged to provide 1000 cars or more 
in the removal of the dirt from its tracks. Other 


+ 


s serving this district actively are soliciting busi- 
and the recent restoration of tight-bottom gondola 





r 


Y nS . Nov. 23. Nov. 16, Oct 26, Nov >» 

Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1990” 1920 1920 1918 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
ot ick, No &S "gh 5.50 6.00 6.50 435 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 6.70 7.2 8.00 ».70 
one¢ blue an'l'd, 9&1 , 4.75 4.90 3.55 
Wi ils, Pittsburgh 4.2 4.25 4.25 3.50 
Plain wite, Peis ccc. <vavc 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.10 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh 4.45 4.45 4.45 4.25 
Tin te. 1 b. box. P’gh $7.00 $7.50 $8.50 $7.00 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton 
Carwheels, Ct ago $32.50 $33.00 $24.0 220 00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia. . 6.00 38.00 10.00 50.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh... N00 0 T On 23.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila... 18.00 19.00 oe an °1 a0 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’'go 17.50 18.50 20.00 20.50 
Ne l ist, Pittsburgh 20 0) 85 00 18 O00 x 00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 1.00 1.00 S.0 y.00 
No l st. Ch'go (net ton) 1.50 22 00 6 ' 0 
N RI wl 1} 4 150 } 1.00 
N RI VI Cc} t) 16.04 16.50 ) $00 

Coke, Connellsville, 
P Net Tor t Ov 
Fu é co ! mpt ee 00 $8 00 $11.00 a 0 
Furnace coke, future 9.00 9.00 12.00 6.00 
Found: ke. pron 9°00 900 12.0 7 00 
H 123.00 7.00 

Metals, 
Per LI Lar I ( ( ts ( ts Cents 
Lal pper, New Yorl 14.7 l 19.50 
Elect vt ppe N ¥ 1} 1 19.00 
Spe r, St. I lis 6 Of , ‘ S 
Spelter New Yor 6.40 6.80 750 2 70 
Lead. St I : aout ‘ t f 6 > 
Lead, New Y 6.00 6.5 ” & 7 
- New Yor 00 4) 112% 
Antimor (A ) \ gy 6.00 ¢ ) 

a s xport busine 


to general service has been a considerable help in 
reducing accumulated mill stocks. Plenty of box cars 
also have been available, evidence of which is found in 
the fact that in the past week or ten days the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has been able to clean up 
approximately 7500 tons of finished materia! which 
had accumulated at its plants. The coke regions have 
had rather poor car placements in the past week or ten 
days, and this has had the effect of holding up ship- 
ments and staying the drop in prices. An utter ab- 
sence of buying has resulted in a severe break in scrap 
iron and steel prices. 

Pig Iron.—Desire to uncover any possible demand 
that may exist for the steel-making grades has im- 
pelled another cut of $2 to $2.50 in prices. Merchant 
producers now are offering to take business in basic 
at $35, Valley furnace, and have named $37.50 on 
standard Bessemer and malleable grades. No business 
1as resulted, which in the case of basic grade may be 
ascribed to the fact that some of the steel companies 
having surplus tonnages have expressed a willingness 
to take business at $33 and $34, furnace. No. 2 foundry 

olds at $39, Valley furnace, in the lack of inquiries 
by which to test this price. It is probable that the 
appearance of important tonnages in any of these 
grades would develop further declines. Merchant fur- 
nace interests, while admitting the necessity of doing 
their part in the generai readjustment of prices, are 
nclined to decry suggestions that the market will recede 
to the March 21, 1919, schedules, pointing out that there 
have been two wage increases, not to mention increase 
in freight rates, in the meantime. No change is noted 
in the number of active merchant furnaces in this dis- 
trict since a week ago, but the Carnegie Stee] Co. has 
one more furnace not blowing and the Jones & Laughlin 
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Steel Co. also has retired one furnace, now having six 
out of 12 furnaces in blast. 


We quote Valley 
to the Cleveland or 


furnace, the freight rate for delivery 
Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross 


ton: 
RN 2 6S VE ORR RD owe eS ee ema $35.00 
PN «5 os wale bie ot CSRS EES ENE ER Oban 37.50 
Gray forge s8.00 
rr ee oe eee eto 39.00 
No. 3 foundry ee ere eT er rr eT TT 38.50 
Malleable ce knece te eee 31.00 


Ferrealloys.—The trade is absolutely dead and no 
definite statement can be made as to prices. Consumers 
of the various alloys are so well supplied that they are 
not interested in the market even to the extent of mak- 
ing inquiries, and a number of them have surplus 
tonnages they would be glad to sell if a demand existed. 
Producers, meanwhile, are refraining from pressing 
sales because they feel that the naming of prices, no 
matter how attractive, would not result in business. 
Quotations given are entirely nominal and probably are 
considerably above what actual sales might be made at. 


We quote 76 to 80 per cent ferromanganese at $140 to 
$150, seaboard, for either domestic or English material, 
on direct sale for prompt delivery, and $150 for first quar 


ter 1921 shipment; resale tonnages $135 to $150 seaboard 
We quote average 20 per cent spiegeleisen nominal at $75 
furnace and 50 per cent ferrosilicon nominal, $75 to $890 
furnace, freight allowed Bessemer ferrosilicon is quoted 
f.o.b. Jackson County and New Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces 
as follows: 9 per cent, $66; 10 per cent, $69.50; 11 per cent 
$72.80; 12 per cent, $76.10. Silvery iron, 6 per cent, $56.50; 
7 per cent, $58 8 per cent, $60; 9 per cent, $62; 10 per 
cent, $64.50; 11 per cent, $67.80; 12 per cent, $69.80 The 
present freight rate from Jackson and New Straitsville. 
Ohio, into the Pittsburgh district is $4.06 per gross ton. 


Plates.—No improvement can be reported in the de- 
mand and while all independent makers are adhering 
to 3c., this is more of an asking than a selling price 
and there is little doubt that desirable tonnage would 
elicit substantial concessions. 


quality, ™ in. and 
mills at 2.85ec. to 


We quote sheared 
heavier for early delivery 


plates of tank 


from independent 


3c. Pittsburgh The Carnegie Steel Co. still quotes 2.65c 
and is accepting business at that figure, but is not guar- 
anteeing early delivery 


Structural Material.—Much interest is being taken 
in fabricating circles here in the Statler Hotel project 


at Buffalo, which involves about 8000 tons of steel 
and constitute the largest prospect on the market. 
The general contractors’ bids went in against this 


building yesterday and the award is expected to be 
announced late this week, if the bids are within the 
price limits of the investors who it is understood have 
figured that they can afford to pay $5,000 per room 
or $10,000,000 for the completed hotel. The McClin- 
tic-Marshall Co. has taken 150 tons for a building for 
the Schwartz Motor Truck Co., Reading, Pa. No other 
business involving as much as one hundred tons has 
come to fabricators in this district and because of the 
improvement in the car supply and transportation sit- 
uation, most of the shops have materially reduced their 
back logs. Plain material is dull and easy and inde- 
pendent quotations would be shaded against attractive 
business. Prices are given on page 1438. 


Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—The most interesting 
development in this division of the market has been the 
purchase by a Pittsburgh district sheet maker of 6000 
tons of open-hearth sheet bars at the Steel Corporation 
price of $47 from an independent maker. This com- 
pany recently put out an inquiry for 9000 tons of sheet 
bars for delivery during December, January and 
February. No information is provided as to the seller, 
but the assumption is that unusual reasons caused him 
to sell at the low price. Bids against this inquiry 
ranged as high as $65 and most makers named $60. In 
view of the existence of contracts at $60 and $65, it is 
doubtful if regular makers to-day would sell at much 
less than $60. Demand for billets and slabs is exceed- 
ingly small and $55 Pittsburgh or Youngstown, which 
is quoted by most independent makers, is merely the 
asking price. The National Tube Co., which recently 
inquired for a tonnage of ingots, slabs and plates 
aggregating close to 50,000 tons, has practically with- 
drawn the inquiry without having made any purchases. 
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We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hea 
at $43.50 to $55; 2 x 2-in. billets, $47 to $58.50: } 
sheet bars, $47 to $60; open-hearth sheet bars, $4 
and forging billets, ordinary carbons, $60 to $6: 
f.o.b. Youngstown or Pittsburgh mill. 

Wire Rods.—The independent market js 0 
weakening because of the fact that not on 
premium prices disappeared on common wire | 
but even quotations of the large independent « 
on nails and wire are not readily obtained, and 
course, makes profitable conversion of rods at 
prices impossible. Generally, the asking pric: 
independent makers is $70, but the highest p 
cently obtained was $68 and at least one make) 
entertain a bid of $65. Prices are given on pa; 


Wire Products—New business in comm 
products with independent companies is on a 
scale and all of them are catching up with 
filled orders. Companies which have 
nails at $4.50 base per keg and plain were at 
per 100 lb. have receded to the levels of oth 
pendents, all now quoting $4.25 and $3.75 resp: 
Buyers are not interested in requirements 
figures, as they expect lower prices. The lead 
terest has been moving large quantities of na 
wire by water into the Northwest to cover 
quirements of that section before the close 
navigation. This movement now is pretty we 
pleted and other sections probably now will fare 
in the matter of shipments. 


been 


We quote wire nails at $3.25 base, as the p 
American Steel & Wire Co., and $4.25 by independ 
We quote bright basic wire at $3.25, the price of th: 
can Steel & Wire Co. and $3.75, the price range 
independent 


mills 


Tin Plate-—Now that it has become apparent 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. will mak 
change in its price for 1921 business, the price idea 
of most of the independents has settled down to $7 
per base box against production tonnage and buyers 
lately have had no trouble in picking up good sized 
quantities of stock items at that figure. Indeed 
verified reports have been current that stock tir 
has sold as low as $6.50. Manufacturers are i: 
to ascribe such reports to some of the can com; 
anxious to break the market. 


We now quote tin plate to domestic consumers 
base box: stock items, $7, and for export, $8 to $9 
box, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The independent ma: 
merchants’ steel bars has pretty definitely settle 
5e. base, but almost nothing is going on the bo 
makers, and broad intimations are heard that dé 
inquiry would develop a decline. Business in reinf 
ing bars is at a standstill, and while quoted up to i 
for those rolled from new steel, no importar 
recently have been done at above 3.25c., and there ! 
been reports of sales at the mild steel bar base. [ig! 
labor costs are offered in explanation for the n 
nance of prices on refined iron bars. Demand 
latter has quieted down considerably in the pa 
weeks. 


+ 





We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 2 
being the price of the Carnegie Steel Co. for very 
delivery, likely not before first quarter of next year 
mills rolling steel bars from billets quote from 
We quote reinforcing bars when rolled from billets, 


and from old steel rails at 3c. at mill. We quote 
iron bars at 4.15c. to 4.50c. and refined iron bars 
5.50c. in carloads, f.o.b, mill, Pittsburgh. 


Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strips.—New bus! 
almost completely lacking and actual market 


are indefinite. Most makers continue to nomial) 
quote cold-rolled strips at 8c. base, but it is wi 
that others have quoted and accepted business 4! 
7.50c. base, and it is believed the market is neare! 


the latter than the former figure. Hot-rolled str!ps 
are quoted at 5c. base by several producer l 
quotations of 4.50c. and even 4c. are reported t 
been made by some companies. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—<Activities still are 2 
tapering scale and the trend of prices is distinc’ 
favor of buyers. Some makers of small bolts cla 


+ 
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sold three or four months ahead and are not taking 
siness for shipment before the second quarter of next 
ir. On the other hand, there are some who are prom- 
o delivery before the end of the year and on large 
ts, shipments can be made against new orders as 
mptly as three weeks. Expectation of lower prices 
ikes buyers extremely cautious and a good many re- 
sts for cancellations, more especially of high-priced 
iness, are coming to makers. The latter now are 
ting good deliveries of bars against orders, but com- 
iin of the difficulty of securing sufficient supplies of 
i.wn wire. Prices and discounts are given on page 


» 


Sheets.—The Apollo Steel Co. recently opened its 
-s for the first quarter of 1921, naming 5.50c. base 
lack sheets, 6.75c. base for galvanized and 4.50c. 
se for blue annealed. Some of the other independent 
panies are reported to have opened their books for 
same period at the same prices. The response on 
part of buyers is said to have been disappointing 
| the explanation given is that a number of consum- 
ire overbought while the expectation of even lower 
es is fairly general. Opening of books by the 
nerican Sheet & Tin Plate Co. now is regarded as a 
e formality as far as prices are concerned, in 
w of Judge Gary’s recent statement as to the price 
cy of the Steel Corporation. Current demand for 
finishes of sheets is light and specifications are 
her slow, although the leading interest reports no 
ulty in the latter direction. Prices are given on 
1438. 


Spikes.—The Louisville & Nashville Railroad has 
out an inquiry for 15,000 kegs of standard spikes 
early delivery. This inquiry constitutes the only 
yrtant one which recently has come to makers in 
district, all of whom are fairly well caught up with 
old orders and are promising shipments in three 
our weeks against new business. Standard spikes 
the range of 4c. to 4.25c., but the latter price is 
being obtained against sizable railroad business. 
small spikes continue in good request but the move 
is heavier on old orders than against new busi 
Prices and discounts are given on page 1438. 


old-Finished Steel Bars.—Practically no new de- 
ds are being made upon the makers in this district 
specifications against old orders are only fair as a 
ral rule, although they are coming in well to one 
er who had rather less than the usual amount of 
nobile business. The price range still is 4c. to 

base, for cold-finished steel bars, but these prices 
little basis in sales, and are being adhered to by 
ifacturers solely because there is no way of know- 
how much of a recession would have to be made to 
ilate business. 


Iron and Steel Pipe——The recent modification by 
Interstate Commerce Commission of car service 
r No. 20, restoring to general service all tight bot- 
rondolas regardless of height, already has been of 
derable benefit to shipments by manufacturers 
National Tube Co. has been able to somewhat re- 

ts accumulated stocks and has made a better dis- 
tion than before in some little time. This com- 
because of the improvement in shipments, has 
ible to resume operations in the finishing depart- 
at its Riverside Works, Benwood, W. Va., where 
pension recently was forced by heavy accumula- 
No let-up is observed in the general demand for 
either oil country or merchant goods. Makers 
nfining their bookings exclusively to the require- 
of their regular customers, but in no case are 
ments even to these customers being increased. 
liscounts are given on page 1438. 


Hoops and Bands.—No change is observed in inde- 
nt prices, which still range from 3.70c. by manu- 
irers, who have idle bar mill capacity and can roll 
eavier gages of band steel, up to 5c., which is 
& quoted by some makers able to supply all gages 
ps and bands. Almost no business is going on 
books of these makers at present and those naming 
higher figure hesitate about making reductions in 
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the fear of jeopardizing unfilled orders and also be- 
cause they believe that a reduction, even of substantial 
proportions, would not be productive of orders. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. still is adhering to the old base 
of 3.05c. 


Boiler Tubes.—Demand is almost negligible and the 
tendency of independent prices distinctly-is lower de- 
spite the fact that there is a fair backlog of old orders 
on the books of most companies. Jobbers in this dis- 
trict appear to have rather heavy stocks of both steel 
and charcoal iron tubes, and as they are anxious to re- 
duce their inventories, they are in many cases naming 
the carload discounts against less than carload lots. 
More business is going to the jobbers than to the mills 
at the moment because those who want boiler tubes at 
present want them shipped promptly. A large Eastern 
maker has taken business in 3% to 4%-in. charcoal iron 
boiler tubes at 8 per cent off the list as against the 
former quotation of the list price. Discounts are given 
on page 1438. 


Old Material—There has been another severe break 
in prices since last reports and indications are lacking 
that even the new quotations are anything more than a 
temporary resting place on the way down. Not only 
are consumers holding up deliveries against contracts 
but they are showing absolutely no interest in the 
market, and with the dealers pretty well caught up on 
their contracts, the outlet for such tonnages as are 
coming upon the market rarely has been narrower. 
New quotations find little or no basis ir sales and really 
are nothing more than an approximation of what might 
be obtained, if there was any business passing. The 
revision of prices to bring the market in line with pres- 
ent conditions involves reductions ranging from $2 to 
$6 per ton. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pitts- 
burgh nd othe districts that take Pittsburgh freight rates, 
i follow 

Heavy melting steel Steubenville 

Follansbee, Brackenridge Mones 
en, Midland and Pittsburgh $20.00 to $20.50 
No. 1 cast cupola size 29 00to 30.00 


Rerolling rails Newark and Cam 


bridge O Cumberland Md., 

Franklin, Pa., and Pittsburgh 29.00 t 10.00 
Compressed sheet ste 18.00 to 19.00 
Bundled sheet sides ind ends f.o.b 

nsumers’ mills Pittsburgh dist. 12.50to 13.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers "0 50to 21.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs 20.50to 21.00 
Railroad grate bars 21.00to 22.00 
Low phosphorus melting stock 

bloom and billet ends heavy plates 

4 -in ind heavier SS 00to 29.00 
Railroad malleable 'TO00to 28.00 
I ir axles i..00to 49.00 
Locomotive ixies Stee 35.00to 36.00 
Steel car axles 32.00to 33.00 
Cast iron whee 16.00 to 7.00 
Rolled steel wheels : 20.50to 21.00 
Machine shop turnings 12.50to 13.00 
Sheet bar crop ends (at origin) 23.00 to 24.00 
Heavy tee axle turnings 17.00to 18.00 
Short shovel turnings 15.00 to 16.00 
Heavy breakable cast 25.00to 26.00 
Stove plate 24.00 to 25.00 
(‘ast iro! borings 15.00 to 16.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 24.00 to 25.00 
Coke.—The Connellsville region has had poor car 





placements in the past two weeks and as a result 
shipments against contracts have suffered and the 
demand for spot tonnages has increased slightly. 
However, the demand has not run ahead of the 
supply to a point where higher prices have been 
possible. The spot market on furnace coke still is 
quotable at from $8 to $8.50 per net ton, oven, and 
for spot tonnages of 72-hr. fuel $9 to $9.50 still is 
the general range. The effect of the car shortage has 
been to stay the decline in prices rather than to bring 
about any real strength. In addition to light car 
placement, the movement of coke has been impeded by 
a shortage of motive power on the Monongahela Rail- 
road, which in the past week has been obliged to send 
a large number of locomotives to the repair shop. 
Nothing yet has developed in connection with contracts 
for the first half of 1921, although it is reported that 
a substantial tonnage of furnace coke was contracted 
for about two weeks ago on a graduated sliding scale 
arrangement, which is said to figure out about 4% to 1 
of Valley basic pig iron. 
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Judge Gary’s Statement Concerning Price Policy of the United States 
Steel Corporation 


The following statement was issued by Elbert H. Gary, chairman, United States Stee] 


Corporation, last Friday: 


“Our subsidiary companies have consistently and uninterruptedly maintained the base sel] 


ing prices 


of all iron and steel commodities which were mutually fixed by representatives of the 


iron and steel interests of the United States and representatives of the Government on March 


Zi, 1919. 


“Since that time, producing costs of all manufacturers of iron and steel (including an ad 


vancement of wage rates aggregating $51,000,000 per year to the Steel Corporation; and large: 


freight rates) have materially increased. 


making additions to the average base prices. 


Under usual circumstances, we would be justified in 


“However, after deliberate and careful consideration we have decided to recommend to the 


presidents of our subsidiary companies that the present base selling prices of all commodities 


continue in force unless and until it becomes necessary and proper to make changes to meet 


altered conditions. 


“We think stability in business is of the highest importance and that every man, to the 


extent of his opportunity and ability, and even at some sacrifice, is obligated to assist in 


stabilizing and maintaining prices on a fair and sane level. The producer, consumer and work 
sta g g |} : 


benefited by this attitude.” 
1920. 


will be 
Nov. 19, 


man 


BLAST FURNACE RATING 


Difference of Opinion as to Action of Southern 
Ohio Pig Association 


The regular bi-monthly of the Southern 
Ohio Pig Iron and Coke Association was held at the 
offices of the Ashland Steel Co., Ashland, Ky., Nov. 16. 

The principal was the appointment of 
committees for the year, and a further dis- 
cussion of the association’s recent ruling as to blast 
furnace In connection with the question of 
blast furnace rating, many letters and telegrams were 
received, and some of these took exception to the asso- 
ciation’s findings. That this subject is now being more 
generally discussed is evident from the number of let- 
ters from prominent men in the iron industry, one letter 
stating that “your ruling has introduced this matter 
in an entirely different manner from that in which we 
have been accustomed to thinking of it,’’ and another, in 
which exception was taken to the ruling, stated “that 
there is hardly any big blast furnace (in the Pittsburgh 
district) to-day which would not be making 600 tons 
of iron a day according to this ruling.” Criticisms of 
other methods of rating furnaces were also received. 
The members of the association feel, however, that they 
are on the right track, and they have many reports from 
furnaces in Ohio and the West which are burning 60 
lb. of coke per cu. ft. of working volume in 24 hr. 
To cite one instance, exceptionally good work has been 
done in furnaces burning as high as 68 lb. of coke per 
cu. ft. of working capacity in 24 hr., the results being 
secured over a period of nine months. Further in- 
formation will be sought by the committee on furnace 
rating, which is extremely anxious to gather all data 
pertaining to this question. 

The traffic committee of the association reported 
on several matters referred to it, and recommended 
that no action be taken at this time. The committee 
reported that new demurrage charges by railroads will 
be effective Dec. 1. 

A resolution of sympathy on the death of George 
Louden, of the Jackson Iron & Steel Co., was adopted. 
Seven new members were elected. 


Iron 


meeting 


business 
coming 


rating. 


President Sweetser announced the following com- 
mittees for the ensuing year: 

Blast Furnace Rating—C. R. Peebles, E. L. Ives, W. M 
Jeffreys. 


Traffic—S. S 


Roney. 


Bridgers, J. W. Paton, A. E. Singelton, J. L 


Meetings—Chas H Hickok, W G S} 
Stevenson 

Sampling and Analysis—W. P. Daines, H. C. P 
Rogers 


Membership J.-H 

Reports and Records—P. G 
Carl Grave. 

Wages and Hours of Work—N. G. 
J. F. Savage. 

Coal Analysis and 


Bridgers. 


Briscoe, Carl Steinbacher, I. D. H 
Wielander, J. E. Thro 


Spangler, W. R. K 


Preparation—A. R, Tillinghast S 

The next meeting of the association, the mid-winter 
meeting, will be held at the offices of M. A. Hanna & 
Co., Cleveland, at a date to be announced later. 

The members of the association and their friends 
were the guests of the Ashland Fire Brick Co. on ar 
inspection trip to the company’s clay mines and plant 
at Hayward, Ky. The party was conveyed to the mines 
by a special train, and was accompanied by President 
W. B. Seaton, General Manager E. H. Gartrell, Assist- 
ant General Manager J. C. Purtell, and Treasurer E. M 
Weinfurtner. C. C. Means, one of the directors, also 
accompanied the party. The Gartrell mine, opened 
about eight years ago, was visited, and the method of 
extracting the clay explained by the officials. The \ 
in this mine averages 7 ft. in thickness without a fault, 
and it is claimed to be one of the best deposits in t! 
country. After the inspection caps and acetylene lamps 
used by the visitors were presented to them as souvenirs 
of the oceasion. Following a dinner at the homes 
the company officials, the visitors were shown throug 
the Hayward brick-making plant, which has a capa 
of 28,000 bricks per day. 

In the evening the visitors were entertained at din 
ner at the Ventura Hotel, Ashland, by the Semet-Solvay 
Co. A. R. Tillinghast, district manager, presided, and 
exhibited photographs of the first coke ovens con 
structed by his company at Syracuse, N. Y., in 1892 
Mr. Tillinghast traced the development of coke making 
from that time to the present, and also outlined what 
he felt would be the lines this development would ta 
in the future, when high-grade coals were not availa 
Speeches were made by a number of others, dealing w!! 
the iron business, past, present and future. 





Weirton Plant Operating 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 23.—The new steel works 
Weirton Steel Co. is completed and in operation. | 
first heat of steel from one of the new 100-tor 
hearth furnaces was cast Nov. 22. A cast from an 
other unit will be run to-day. Two other furnaces 
are being fired and it is expected that five of the seve” 
furnaces will be making steel by the end of the m 
Rolling mills will start Saturday. 
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Chicago 


CHICAGO, Nov. 23. 
The past week has seen further curtailment in fur- 
e and mill operation in this district. In addition to 
Federal merchant furnace which blew out about 10 
iys ago the old plant of the Iroquois Iron Co., con- 
ting of two small furnaces, has been shut down. The 
| carbon steel bar mills of the Calumet Steel Co. and 
Inland Steel Co. at Chicago Heights, and the R 
lic Iron & Steel Co. at Moline, have also suspended 
eration. In other respects, the situation is unchanged, 
leading steel interest still running at 85 per cent of 
the Indiana Harbor plant of the Inland Stee 
at about 50 per cent and the Wisconsin Steel Works 
1) per cent. The wire plants in this section are 
erating full blast and the bar iron mills still have 
yut a month’s work ahead. 
The structural steel market, which has been quiet 
months, comes into prominence this week because 


1 





the placing of two large tonnages, 8800 tons for th 
il Federal Reserve Bank and 3500 tons for the Keith 
Theater, Cieveland. The Morava Construction Co., 
Chicago, has the fabricating contract for the bank and 
American Bridge Co. will do the work for the 
ater. In both instances the leading steel interest 
\l furnish the steel. 
Judge Gary’s announcement regarding prices was 
sufficiently definite, in the opinion of local observers, 
larify the policy which will be pursued by Corpo 
n mills. The qualification to the effect that prices 
ht be changed to meet altered conditions, it is 
nted out, leaves the consumer as much in the dar 
heretofore. Should the subsidiaries open their books 
first quarter contracts at present prices, which 
ms a logical step, the market will then feel the 
ibilizing influence which it was expected would follow 
Gary’s announcement. 
The pig iron market is so quiet that even resale 
iterial offered at marked concessions under producers’ 
‘tations is finding few buyers. No effort is being 
ide by furnaces to compete with resale offerings and 
general policy of producers throughout the country 
ms to be to blow out rather than to pile iron at 
sent high costs. One element of cost, fuel, is now 
e process of readjustment. Labor is expected to 
yw, although no steps have been taken in that direc- 
as yet. Foundry operations throughout this terri- 
are curtailed and this is the explanation for resale 
rings and efforts to cancel and secure extensions on 
pments. Furnaces generally are taking a stand 
rainst cancellations, believing it is only fair that the 
sumer observe his obligations in a declining market 
» producer gives him the protection of a contract in 
sing market. 
Coke prices are weak and ill defined as a result of 
recent sharp decline in consumption. Although 
lower prices are reported, the range on good grades 
eehive foundry coke is from $9.50 to $10.50, Con 
sville. The local by-products producer has reduced 
juotation on foundry coke from $18 to $17, ovens 


r 
t 


Pig Iron. —The market is to such a degree a stale- 
te that even resale material offered at marked con- 
ons under furnace quotations is finding practically 
uyers. The inquiry for 750 tons of malleable for 
quarter shipment mentioned a week ago has been 
thdrawn, as has an inquiry for 300 tons of 10 per 
Bessemer ferrosilicon. Such inquiries as are ap- 
iring are largely in the nature of feelers to deter- 
ne the trend of the market. Even the dullest market 
t devoid of activity and it is in that light that one 
t consider an inquiry for 500 tons of malleable which 
xpected to be issued before the end of the week. 
th many consumers anxious to reduce their invento- 
and few in the market for additional tonnage, it is 
difficult to ascertain a level for resale prices. Oc- 
nally a melter in urgent need of cash will offer 
at the price at which he bought it, though that 
e be considerably below furnace quotations or the 
ng resale quotations. These instances are as yet 
eptional and in the present absence of market ac- 
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tivity can hardly be taken as indicating the true level 
of prices. An instance of this sort was the resale of 
300 tons of 10 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon at the 
equivalent of $53, Chicago. In this connection it is to 
be noted that higher silicon irons, silveries included, are 
very weak and that electrolytic furnaces have been 
making efforts to compete with resale offerings. On 
the other hand, blast furnaces generally are not only 
making no effort to secure business under present con- 
ditions but are blowing out rather than pile iron at 
high costs. Although producers in the South and East 
first curtailed their operations, local furnaces are com- 
mencing to respond to the influences of the time. Last 
week the blowing out of one Federal furnace was noted 
n this column. Since then two of the smaller lroquois 
es have gone out. In the face of insistent efforts 

Oo e part of melters to secure releases from con 
tracts, furnaces generally are taking a stand against 
The producers cannot see the logic of 
protecting buyers against advances by granting them 
yntracts and releasing them the moment the market 


cancellations. 


leclines. No change has been made in the appended 
tations, which, although they largely represent re 
sale offerings are hardly more than nominal in view 


paucity of trading 
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Plates.—Notwithstanding the fact that Judge Gary’s 
statement regarding prices was generally taken to 
nean that no change will be made in present quotations, 

1e local subsidiary has not opened its books for first 

iarter contracts and continues to pursue its former 
policy of accepting orders when accompanied by specifi 
ations. It is the feeling of the trade, however, that 
the acceptance of first quarter contracts on the present 
basis would be the logical step to take, and it is possible 
that an announcement to that effect will be forthcoming 
at an early date. In other respects, the market is with 
The foremost local independent continues 
to quote the Corporation price on orders accompanied by 
specifications, whereas most of the other mills adhere to 
a price of 3c., base, Pittsburgh. Some railroad car busi- 
ness is pending, but none of it has developed into orders. 


out teature. 


The r quotatior 4 6 to 3 Pittsburgh, the freight 


Chic . being 38c. per 10 b. Jobbers quote 3.78c. for 


| 


Ferroalloys.—The market is quiet, but such trans- 
tions as have occurred indicate a weakening tendency 


in resale prices. It is evident that resale spiegeleisen 


: availa at $60 to $65 delivered. 
We juote 7 t . per cent ferromanganese re ile $150 
e1¢ de vered 0 per cent ferrosilicor it $80 to $85 


d piegeleiser 1S to 22 per cent, resale, $60 to $65 


Structural Material.—The feature of the market lies 
in the placing of 8800 tons for the local Federal Re- 
serve bank. The fabricating award went to the Morava 

str , and the steel will be furnished by 
the Illinois Steel Co. The competition on this job was 
very keen, in view of the attractive tonnage involved, 
and it is reported that the fabricating bids were on a 
lose basis. The contract for the Keith Theater and 
office building, Cleveland, which was handled by local 
architects, was awarded to the American Bridge Co. 
This project is also of unusual size, involving 3500 tons. 


Construction Co. 


§ 
> 
: 
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The fabrication of tanks and structural steel sets for 
the Continental Oil Co., Denver, involving 276 tons, 
has been let to the Graver Tank Corporation, and 325 
tons for the Standard Oil Co. office and warehouse, 
Milwaukee, erroneously reported as awarded last week, 
has finally been let to the Lackawanna Bridge Co. The 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Works will fabricate 300 tons 
for a bridge at Laredo, Texas. Among pending projects, 
the Cadillac Theater, Evansville, Ind., will require 400 


tons. The Racine, Wis., Board of Public Works is 
asking bids until Dec. 18 on a bascule bridge at State 
Street. 

The mill quotation is 2.45¢c. to 38c., Pittsburgh, which 


takes a freight rate of 38c. per 100 lb. for Chicago delivery 
Jobbers quote 3.58c. for materials out of warehouse. 

Sheets.—Neither of the local producers is taking 
first quarter contracts and quotations by outside inde- 
pendents are still ill defined. One mill will accept im- 
mediate specifications on the basis of 6.25c. base, Pitts- 
burgh, on galvanized, 4.50c. on blue annealed and 5.50c. 
on black. These represent the minimum quotations 
reported in this district up to the present time. 

Mill quotations are 4.35c. to 5.50c. for No. 28 black; 3.55c 


to 5c. for No. 10 blue annealed, and 5.70c. to 7.25c. for 
No. 28 galvanized, these all being Pittsburgh prices, subject 


to a freight to Chicago of 38c. per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers quote: Chicago delivery out of stock, No. 10 blue 
annealed, 6.13c.: No. 28 black, 7.10c.; No. 28 galvanized, 
8.60c. 


Bars.—The situation as regards independent quota- 
tions on mild steel bars is unchanged. The leading local 
independent continues to ask 3c., base, Chicago, while 
most other mills are adhering to 3c., base, Pittsburgh. 
Although a few independents are understood to have 
quoted as low as the Corporation price on occasion, 
none has yet taken such action as a consistent policy. 
In view of the slack demand, it is regarded unlikely 
that the price situation will clarify for some time. 
Neither the leading interest nor the foremost local in- 
dependent has opened its books for first quarter con- 


tracts. Bar iron demand is slight and mills are still 
working against old commitments. The Republic, Calu- 
met and Inland Rail carbon steel bar mills are idle 
because of lack of business. 

Mill prices are Mild steel bars, 2.35¢. to 3c., Pitts- 
burgh, taking a freight of 38c. per 100 lb.; common bar iron 
3.75¢e., Chicago; rail carbon, 3c. to 3.50c. mill. 

Jobbers quote 3.48c. for steel bars out of warehouse 
The warehouse quotation on cold rolled steel bars is 5.90 


for rounds and 6.40c. for flats and squares, an extra of 15c 


per 100 lb. applying to orders exceeding 1000 Ib. and unde 
2000 Ib. and an extra 35c. on orders up to 1000 lb. Jobbers 
quote hard and medium deformed steel bars at 3.48c. base 

Wire Products.—Of all iron and steel commodities 
wire products have been least affected by current busi- 
ness reaction. The demand for wire nails and barbed 
wire is unabated and the call for plain wire by manu- 
facturers is still heavy, though not so great as a few 
months ago. Even the leading producer is receiving a 
few cancellations and requests for extensions, but the 
tonnage involved is relatively so small as to be practi- 
cally negligible. Its mills throughout the country are 
operating full with prospects of continuing at that rate 
indefinitely. While the day of extreme premiums fo1 
spot material has passed, independent producers ap- 
parently have bookings ahead and have done little as 
yet to close the gap between their quotations and those 
of the principal producer. For mill prices see finished 
iron and steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 1439. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Although Judge Gary’s 
announcement on prices was taken to mean that there 
will be no change from present quotations, the prices 
to govern on rail contracts for 1921 have not yet been 
fixed by the local subsidiary.. The demand for track 
accessories for prompt shipment:is light. 


Standard Bessemer rails, $45 to $55: open-hearth rails 
$47 to $57 Light rails, 2.45¢. to 3c., f.0.b. makers’ mills 
Standard railroad spikes. 3.65c. to 4c., Pittsburgh Track 


4.60c 
steel 
iron, 


to he Pittsburgh 
angle bars. 2.75¢ 
3.75¢c. f.o.b. makers’ mills 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Saginaw, Mich., will take bids 
Dec. 7 on 200 tons for a river crossing. The Santa Fe 
is inquiring for about 100 tons. In view of the slack 


bolts with square nuts, 
plates, 3c. to 3.50c. and 
and Chicago; tie plates, 


Steel tic 
Pittsburgh 





demand, pipe shops are rapidly running out of work. 
The leading interest has closed one of its plants and it 
is probable that others will be shut down soon. 


It is 
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to be noted in this connection, however, that a 
down of two weeks at this season is not unusua! 
industry. 

We quote per net ton f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tax 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $88.10; 6-in. and above 
class A and gas pipe, $4 extra. 

Railroad Rolling Stock.—The Minneapolis 
Louis is inquiring for 500 box cars and the Cin 
Indianapolis & Western for 300 gondola cars 
Wheeling & Lake Erie contemplates the purch: 
3000 cars. The Los Angeles & Salt Lake has o: 
10 mikado type locomotives from the American 
motive Co. and four switch engines from the Ba 
Locomotive Works. The Gulf Coast Lines hay 
chased five engines from the American Locomoti 


Bolts and Nuts.—Although the period of ca: 
tions and suspensions seems about over, it is 
that the most recent cancellations have been re 
from a large agricultural implement company 
heretofore had seemed immune to the effects 
present business depression. Prices are not we 
fined, but apparently concessions are more frequi 
large bolts than on smaller sizes. The Burlingto: 
road has withdrawn an inquiry for about 300,000 
bolts. The range of prices in this district is appx 
On commodities not mentioned below, the quotati 
given on page 1438 govern. 

Manufacturers quote: Large structural and shi} 
$4.50 to $4.85; large boiler rivets, $4.60 to $4.95 
rivets, 25 to 60 per cent off; small machine bolts 
threads, 40 and 5 off; cut out threads, 30 and 10 off 
and larger sizes, 30 off; carriage bolts, %-in. by 6-in 
and shorter rolled threads, 30 and 10 off; cut threads 
longer and larger sizes, 25 to 40 off; lag bolts 45 to 4 
5 off; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 30 off to 50 
off; other style heads, 25 per cent to 20 per cent ex! 
hot pressed square and hexagon blank nuts, $1.75 to 
list; tapped nuts, $1.25 to 


$1.75 off list; tire bolts, 
cent off to 60 and 10 per cent off; track bolts, fc 


base. All prices carry standard extra f.o.b. Pitts! 
Jobbers quote structural rivets, 5.08c. to 5.73« 
rivets, 5.18¢c. to 5.83c.; machine bolts up to *% x 4 


per cent off; larger sizes, 20 off; carriage bolts up to 
6 in., 20 off; larger sizes, 15 off; hot pressed nuts, 
tapped and hexagon tapped, list price; blank nuts, list pr 
coach or lag screws, gimlet points, square heads, 4 
cent off. Quantity extras are unchanged. 

Old Material.—With the market stagnant, spo! 
sales, limited trading among dealers and pure! 
from railroads indicate that prices are soft and d 
ward in tendency. Until there is a real resumpti 
buying the appended quotations are to be regarded 
nominal, as there is no doubt that a revival of inter 
would serve to stimulate prices upward again. For th 
time being, however, users are marking time with thi 
probability that the level from which prices wil! fina‘!) 
recover will be even lower then the present one. [hi 
Illinois Central offers 9000 tons, the Burlington | 
tons, the Soo Line 500 tons and the New York Ce! 

a blind list. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chica 
vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as fi 








Per Gross Ton 
Iron rails I ee Peet ee Be 27.00 to $27 
og Be eee ee eee ae ee 45.00 to 5 
eS eee ee ee oeéu ewan 32.50 to 
Steel rails, rerolling... — (etcane ae 
Steel raiia, bess than 8 ft. ce cvccucne 19.50to £ 
EROAWY SRGTCINM GLOGL cise nec icc renee 17.50 to 1% 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 17.50 to 1s 
Shoveling steel Ss alidele ‘goleie Wai mack eon ete 17.00 to 1 
Low phos. heavy melting steel 22.00to : 
Drop forge flashings.......... 13.00 to 
Per Net Ton 

Iron angles and splice bars.... 27.50 to 
a eee ae era 17.00 to 
Iron arch bars and transoms 29.00 to 
Iron car axies...... oa. is atk E 26.00 to 
Steel car axles...... venue eben ‘ 20.50 to 
No. 1 busheling,..... garth 15.50 to I 
ee. ES ha ibs web een eal 10.00 to 
oe. re Trem a 
Pipes and flues..... > reer eT! oe 
No. 1 railroad wrought se. L600to |} 
No. 2 railroad wrought...... . 16.00 to 
Steel knuckles and couplers ears 18.00 to 
CORE EES vk é ck ceccsce - 20.00 to 
De: DCs Sa aa bie sce ee Cee ae eeen 21.50 to - 
Low-phos. punchings «......sccccscce 18.00 to 1* 
Locomotive tires, smooth...... ‘weie See 7 


8.00 to s 


Cast borings 10.50to 11! 


NN i ira aid once ay ah caine eae 22.00 to 22 
CPO TI, beie bbc dcdewecevaerees 16.00 to 16 
SOO CORO COT 13.50 to 14 
Ratiroad malleable .......ccsscccses 19.00 to 1° 
Agricultural malleable ..........++5 18.50to 19 
COBRCEY TWEMOE cies cccccccencesevns 11.00to 12 
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Boston 


Boston, Nov. 23 


Pig Iron.—If such a thing is possible, the market 
iieter than it was last week. Many foundries hav: 
hand or due them iron they desire to sell either 
or through regular channels, but so many are in 
same position it is only occasionally that actual 
es are made and then usually in car lots. Prices, 
argely a matter of hearsay and are difficult to 
rmine. For instance, we hear of a car of Virginia 
red at $44 furnace base, silicon 1.75 to 2.25, of 
ther car No. 2 X _ sold at $48 delivered, 
one foundry claims it can buy any grade 
red at $35 delivered base. Resale 1920 and 
Temple iron is offered at $43 
Buffalo at $40 and $42. There has not been enough 
ty in resale eastern Pennsylvania and Alabama 
azard even a guess on prices. In other words, r¢ 
prices on such irons are purely nominal. One hears 
cancellations, but more of requests for deferred 
shipments. Bright spots can be found, yet foun- 
as a whole are less active, many melting only 
other day or three days a week. Delivered pig 
yrices follow: 


furnace base, 


Pa sj to 7 g 
Pa sil 1.7 t ' ‘ ' 
0 Z to 
1.7 f 
75 to 
I zov to Z.é { e 
| 1.7 to ( 
ma 7 to fe ‘ 
na Z to 
ma 1.75 U.b¢ t 
‘kke.—Additional sales of Connellsville coke are 1 


it the market for that and the New England 
s limited. Prompt delivery Connellsville four 


has sold. at $11 and $10.50 f.o.b. ovens, o1 


ind $16.70 delivered, mostly $10.50, as compared 
$19.20 delivered, the New England Coal & Coke 
where the freight does not exceed $3.40 
two hour Connellsville coke is offered as low 
vens, or $15.45 delivered 


Foundries are not 
for coke and are inclined to } 


1old off 1921 


a definite Connellsville marke 


is been established. 

Old Material—A further shrinkage in going bus 
reased rejections, especially yf cas 
ancellations have made for continued weaknes 

yns on old material. Dealers have cleaned u 

Yr portion of contracts, but at least one hous 

ng blast furnace borings and turnings for a 
vania mill at $11.50. On other turnings the 
50c. lower in sympathy with old rial 
reneral. No. 1 machinery 
iry, but the market unquestionably is lower and 


ideas on 


Dealers 
late also is cheaper than it was a week ago 
ilers will not pay more than $1.25 per 100 lb 
with freight and commission, figures out $28 t 
lelivered, while others feel the market is nearer 
ered. Actual sales are reported at $32 : 333 


p on the stove plate market is about $21, as 





$22 a week ago. Cotton ties are not wanted at 
Old material prices as quoted at the local 
llow: 
eavy melting stee ¢ ¢ 2 
lroad wrought 
ird wrought l te 
t pipe (1l-in. in diameter vel 
long) 14.00 te 
shop turnings 11.50 t 
ror borings 14.00 to 1 
axle turnings.. ‘ 11.50to 12.0 
furnace borings and turnings 8.50 te g 
d scrap 10.00 to 10.50 
d skeleton 10.00to 10 
car axles 26.00 to 27 
wheels 32.00to 33.00 
nery cast : ee 32.00to 33.00 
cast .. 20.00 to 21.01 
plate . . 20.00 to 
1d malleable 24.00to 25.' 
ng rails ... ; ; , 23.00 to 24.0! 


Warehouse Business.—Local warehouse prices on 
and steel have again been revised downward, the 
° - 1 “11 

e averaging 50c. to $1 per 100 lb. Increased mill 
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shipments, free offerings of steel by metal working in- 


dustries, noticeably the machine tool builders 





further 
sing of mill contracts taken at 4c., to 3.25c. f.o.b 


tsburgh, and a decrease in the demand were the fac- 





tors governing the new warehouse prices. Stocking of 
the local Carnegie warehouse, which -hhas been empty 


’y many months, has begun, approximately 10 per cent 
f a normal stock being on hand. Local jobbing quo- 
ations on coach screws are 10 to 15 per cent lower, on 
nachine bolts 10 per cent, and on washers and nuts Ic 


per lb. 
T Soft tes } e4 D> ) t 
$ $ nerete 1 $4 to $4.4 ‘ 
$ > LZ one ! irth, $s ) icible 
$1 : o $6.2 teel hoop $x ilk 
I z Sa N blue annT } ) 
$i N heets. $8.1 Ni § gal\ edt wheats 
¢ ¢ t ref . Wa ‘ $9 
$s N “ ; 
BUFFALO, Nov. 23. 
Pig lIron.—The market yntinues stagnant. The 
y activity noted is in resale iron. Transactions ap 
yximatir 00 tons were noted during the week A 
il produce returning from a trip in Canada stated 
narket was livelier theré For furnace iron the 
( idian market is $50, not includi.g exchange. At 
al furnaces the rule is that existing contracts will 
ot be cancelled but that shipment can be deferred 
( oke. The re ] verv little nterest shown by con 
imers All seem to be covered for the near future 
equirements. Foundry is ranging from $10.50 to $13 
! i it $3 less 
. 248 
$ 
: ‘4 ) 
' ‘ — 5 
42 00 
ie 8 00 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The three-cent price asked 
lependent producers seems to be steady despite 
nnouncement by the Steel Corporation within the 
ver that no change in prices would be made. Mills 


ire anxious to ship tonnage now on books, and con 


racted for at from 3c. to 4 Effect of the announce 
ent cannot be estimated at this time. Demand for al] 
isses of finished product is exceptionally light. Excep 


rule is the demand for wire and pipe, espe 
One mill reports a 
A stand- 
ird rail mill has been adding steadily to its commit 
The Interstate Com 


hl 


the oil producing sections. 
\d-sized tonnage of billets placed last week 


The car situation is good. 

Commission having removed a restrictions, 

ble to make regular shipment. Two or three 

mall structural jobs are reported. The Buffalo Struc 

ira teel Co. will fabricate 80 tons for the Niagara 
tro-Chemical Co. of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


lé ented heets 


Old Material.—There is no buying or selling ever 


ng dealers. The reduction in the price of heavy 
ee] made little difference in the market. Mills 
yt in the market for any tonnage. Stove plate and 
st scrap were particularly affected by the drop. 
\ ! ers king prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buf 
He y me ig stee egular grads 
H 1 mpressec 
04 id under 
1 wrought 
‘ eo) 1e! ,at 
| ; tes¢ “x lé 
wre 
Ma é } I z 
H axie tu g£ 





Le mot grate bars 20.00to 21.00 
Stove plate .. ve ieee ene ceoccee 24.0080 34.00 
Wrought pipe sennkeuwas ceases 16.00 to 17.60 
N 1 busheling .....scseccss eeeveee 16.0000 17.00 
jundled sheet stampings........... 12.00 to 13.00 
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Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Nov. 22. 

Pig Iron.—The largest inquiry before the trade dur- 
ing the past week was from a central Ohio melter for 
250 tons of foundry iron, silicon 2.75 to 3.25. Some 
southern Ohio furnaces are reported to have quoted 
$42, base, or $45 on the grade wanted. Resale iron at 
$40, or $37, base, was offered the inquirer by a local 
selling agency, and it is reported that even better 
offers were received. Two small inquiries for mal- 
leable iron are also being figured on, and it is reported 
that the lowest price quoted by furnaces was $42.50. 
Resale iron continues to dominate the market, but with 
lower prices being quoted by furnaces this iron is be- 
coming more difficult to dispose of except at losses to 
the sellers. The principal part of this iron was pur- 
chased at $40 or over per ton, and there is an increas- 
ing tendency on the part of offerers to accept what 
they can get for it and charge the losses to this year’s 
operations. It is reported that a number of Southern 
furnaces are willing to take on business at $38, base, 
but two,big producers who have considerable iron sold 
for first half delivery still hold to the $42 price. Resale 
Southern iron is available at $38 in fairly large ton- 
nages. There is no general disposition on the part of 
the furnace interests to compete with resale iron, and 
further curtailment of operations may be expected un- 
til this iron is absorbed. Requests for cancellations 
continue to be received, but the circumstances must be 
very extenuating before they are allowed. There is an 
evident intention on the part of the furnace interests 
to hold buyers strictly to their contracts and indica- 
tions now that some of these cases will be taken 
before the courts. 


are 


Based ¢ freight rat of $4.50 fror Birmingham and 
$2.52 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cin nati 

Southern coke sil. 1.7% to 2.25 (base 

price) ... ; $42.50 to $44.50 
Southern coke sil mo to 2.7 (No 

= sott) . ° 13.75 to 1 75 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent l 60.5 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.7 to 25 

(No. 2) 44.52 
Basic northern 39.52 
Malleable (nominal) 16.02 


Finished Material.—The market for finished mate- 
rials is extremely quiet, and the tendency on the part 
of buyers seems to be to hold off all purchases until 
after the first of the year. Expectation of lower prices, 
which of course is in the minds of buyers, is to a large 
extent responsible for the dullness, but the fact that 
better shipments on old orders are now being received 
leaves the consumers in better shape than they have 
been for many months, and a number of them have 
sufficient stock now on hand to carry them well into the 
new year. Prices show material changes from those 
quoted last week. Plates, shapes and bars are being 
offered freely at 3c., and it is generally admitted that a 

would be accepted by most mills at 
materially lower prices. The majority of the 
made in this district during the week were at the 3c. 
price, but reports are current that at least one mill is 
A mill in the northern part of 
understood to have offered galvanized 
sheets in the local market during the week at 6.70c., 
but no orders were placed. The plant of the Ashland 
Steel Co. at Ashland, Ky., is down for repairs, and the 
Andrews Steel Co. at Newport will be down for two 
weeks while repairs being made to the electrical 
installations at Newport Rolling Co.’s mills, the 
sheet bars for which are supplied by the Andrews com- 
pany. Jobbers have reduced prices and now quote as 


desirable tonnage 
sales 


quoting 2.90c. on bars. 


the State is 


are 


the 


follows: 

Iron and steel bars To base: small angles, 4.15c.; 
hoops and bands, 13 gage nd lighter, 5.50c. base struc 
tural shapes, 4-in. and heavier, 3.85c. base; reinforcing bars, 
3.82l4c. base cold olled rounds, 1%-in. and over, 5.75c.; 
under 1%-in. and flats quares and hexagons, 6.25c.: No. 10 
blue annealed sheets, 6.35¢c. base; black sheets, 28-gage, 8c 
galvanized sheets, 28-gage, 9c wire nails, $4.50 per keg 
base. 

Coke.—While there is some Connellsville furnace 


coke offered at $7.50, this is usually high in sulphur con- 
tent, and standard coke is held at $8. On foundry the 
range is $8.50 to $10. Wise County foundry is quoted 
at $10 to $11, and New River foundry $12 to $13. 
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Old Material.—The scrap market is extremely 
The demand has subsided to almost negligible pr 
tions. Sales during the week were made at fro 
to $2 under last week’s levels. A local dealer 
chased a considerable tonnage of heavy melting 
at $14.50, and a sale of railroad wrought to a 
sumer was made at $18.50 delivered. The who), 
is appreciably weaker, with offerings more plent 


We quote dealers’ buying prices: 


Per Gross Ton 
SE IE i Oe ares $9.50 to $ 
Eg CRP er eee ee 22.50 to 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up........ 16.50 to 
a res 25.50 to 
rseavy meiting steeli..icccccccesvces 15.50 to 
COG: FEUG TOF MGI. |. 6 oc ccs ins 18.50 to 
COE WHOOEE 6.56 b.vi6)s we cc pelos ee actininesws 30.50 to 
Per Net Ton 
OO, 2 PRUPTORE WROUMRME. .. i cccvcccec 17.50 to 
RN SU oe ee ee eee 8.50 to 
OGL TUIOE 5 one eae kes ear a 6.00 to 
PE OE Chee bdaciewicss banners 22.50 to 
POS MOET i.5.6:6 0 wie'sws kb 008% eee 20.00 to 
BUrnt SCTAD ..ccccser 18.50 to 
CI IS ke aad ae wis ‘ ivon6 Bae we 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 17.00 to 
ney I I irs. an ion Gealki kale Be aleeiate 10.50 to 
ES UI ink ay area eld baleen Gan 18.50 to 


Railroad tank and sheet............ 10.50 to 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, Nov. 

Pig Iron.—Practically no business is making 
appearance in the St. Louis market, as melters 
about all they need and are disinclined to place 
orders for the future until requirements of their 
tracts compel it. Furnace representatives are of the 
opinion that price cutting, even if it were undertaken, 
would do no good so far as stirring up new business 
is concerned and are therefore ready and willing to 
let the present situation rest until definite 
ments take place. 


deve ] D- 


Finished Iron and Steel.—In finished products ther 
has been no special change in the market. Mill repre- 
sentatives are taking such orders as can be rolled, but 
are not pressing for business as they are not yet 
position to offer any special deliveries. For stock 
of warehouse we quote as follows: 








Soft steel bars, 3.57\%4c.; iron bars, 4.07 M¢ 
material, 3.671%¢c.; tank plates, 3.87%4c.; No. 10 blue 
sheets, 6.22%. ; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled 
8.20c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet gag: 
Old Material.—No trading has taken place i! 
scrap market the past week and dealers themselves ar 


entirely out of the market, because of the existi! 
certainties. They do not expect any developments 
until following the holidays and inventories. 


We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. consumers Ww 
Louis industrial district, as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
«ge OR en eee ne re $26.00 to $ 
Old steel rails, rerolling............ 0.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft...... 18.00 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub- 

PORE TD TCC cs 60 tie 86 6c ee é eee 10.00 te 
oR: eens rr 32.00 to 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

CS | dsr esdscdwds backs ikwodlein wes 16.00 
Heavy shoveling steel...........00. 15.00 to 
Ordinary shoveling steel............ 14.00 t 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 16.00 to 
Ordinary bundled sheet............6. 9.50 to 

Per Net Ton 
Heavy axle and tire turnings 
[POM GOO DATS é.6 ici ceccs $25.00 t 
eS Ee : 34.00 to 
Ben CRE BRIO. wc ccccese ; . . 86.00 
Steel car axles....... 23.00 to 


Wrought arch bars and ‘transoms 


27.00 Tt 


No. 1 railroad wrought.. 17.00 to 
No, 2 railroad wrought...... . 16.00t 

BSMEITORG BOTINGE csccsccvnacs soe S600 tl 
Steel couplers and knuckles...... 16.00 t 
Locomotive tires, 42 inches and over, 

Se A Cc ckes éaRe aes 14.00 to 
ee ee ee oe 13.00 to 
ee 8.00 to 
ee a” eee 16.00 to 


No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 11.00 to 


No. 1 railroad cast scrap....... cee. 24.00 to 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 19.00t 
Femtivomd MRUeORdIS 2... ic cascerris 17.00 to 
Agricultural malleable .....ccscsecs 16.00 to 
EE I: sae ead cctnn ew kent 11.50 to 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap...... 10.50 to 
realiroead arate DAPS.....ccrcvccenewe 15.00 to 
MACHING SHOP tUPNINGS.... cc scveces 6.00 to 
Country mised OCPAD 2.6 ccccercess 10.50 to 11 
Uncut railroad mixed scrap......... 11.00to 1 
RE, J ole iice ative he ae ma cu ae eee ee 18.50 to 


15.00to 1 


Railroad brake shoes 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 23. 


Iron Ore.—Ore shipments fell off materially during 
week. Loading at upper lake ports was slow, ow- 
to ore being frozen, and many of the large freight- 
rs were taken out of commission. Many more boats 
be tied up before the end of the week. The Pitts- 
rzh Steamship Co. is laying up its small and medium- 
1 boats and during the past few days has sent back 
ly its large freighters for ore. Shipments for the sea- 
will be well cleaned up this week, but if weather con- 
yns permit, a few cargoes will be brought down dur- 
the first few days of December. 


We quote delivered lower lake port Old range Be 
$7.45; old range non-Bessemer, $6.7 Mesab Bes 
$7.20; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $f 


Pig Iron.—Prices have continued their downward 
ency, but lower quotations have not stimulated the 
ind. Following the of 500 foundry 
y a Valley furnace at $39, several furnaces have 
ed their price to that basis, bringing their quota- 
more in line with prices asked for resale iron. One 
n lot sale was reported at $39, which fairly repre- 
furnace price at the present time, although 
yt sales by merchant furnaces are reported at $37 
$38. Locally the lowest quotation made by a furnace 
8, but resale foundry iron is being offered in Cleve 
1 as low as $35. No inquiry has come out for basic 
which is being offered at $35. The consumption of 
iry iron shows no increase and 
are piling iron in larger quantities than they 
been. In some cases, one-half of the make is go 
to furnace stock piles. The McKinney Steel Co 
lown out 


sale tons of 


ts the 


some of the fur 


one of its four Cleveland stacks, wh 

relined. Considerable low 
s being offered at lower than 
far, are not 
further 
consumer for 250 


resaie 


phosphorus 
furnace and 
meeting the 
tested on an 


tons of 


prices 
price. 
inquiry from a 
prompt shipment 


ces, SO resale 


Prices will be 


Mansfield 


lry iron. Resale Southern iron is being offered 
basis of $37 for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon 
ite delivered Cleve nd . : 
rates, these being t W 
$1.98 freight rate fror Valle 
Tac n ad $6.67 I 
hern No : f 6 98 
rd iow ph \ é fu F ( 


Semi-Finished Steel.—There is little activity in sen 


i steel, and prices are .weak. On an inquiry for 
s of sheet bars per month for the first quarter 
mill quoted $55, but was advised that a lowe 
had been made. 
Finished Iron and Steel.—There appears to moreé 


t 
by mills to meet the present situatior 
demand continues 
there were suspensions 


| { ] 


low-price I sveel 


sposition 
ding recent quotations. The 
ght, and during the wee 
ancellations of 
the suspensions was a round tonnage by a job 
The Empire Rolling Mill Co.’s plant, Cleveland, is 
down, and the Rolling Mill Co.’ 

running at 50 per cent of capacity. The Cleve 
Steel Co. resumed operations Tuesday after a two 
hutdown. The pressure of buyers to s¢ 
las caused a weakening bar prices, and 


considerable 


yY snut 


Union 


cure lowe! 


In steel 


f the market was made on 400 tons of hig 
steel bars and angles just placed by a northern 
This order was divided among three 


nsumer. 


sburgn 


the basis of 2.905c., 2.955c. an g 
west price was made by a C ll. 

district mill is now understood to be offering 
2.35c., Pittsburgh, with the freight to 
igo added, making the price 2.73c., 


land delivery this would be 


1 3c., Pitt 
hicago mill \ 


ars at 


Chicago. For 


equivalent to 2.82c 
rgh. Most of the independent mills, 


] nowever, 


adhering to the 3c. price on steel bars. The 
hange in the plate situation is the fact that some 
mills that have been adhering to 3c. now seem 


ng to reduce their price to 2.90c., or possibly lower, 
orders. A local mill which was one of the first 


wer its prices has not gone below its 2.85c. mini- 
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mum quotation. The Ann Arbor Railroad is 
for 6000 tons of rails. 
Keith’s 


inquiring 
In structural lines 3500 tons for 
Theater, Cleveland, is understood to have been 
placed in Chicago with the American Bridge Co. 


Cleveland warehouses quote steel bars at 3.34« plates, 
Hh 4 nd structural material, 3.44c No. 9 galvanized wire, 
‘ ‘ No. 9 annealed wire, 4c No. 28 black sheets. Te 
S No. 28 galvanized, 9c. to 9.50c.; No. 10 blue annealed, 
6 to 6 ( 


Sheets.—An Ohio mill has reduced prices $20 a ton 
on automobile sheets to 6.85c. for early shipment, with 


mills showing an eagerness to take on business. Prices 
on other grades of sheets continue to sag. On black 
sheets 5.50c., and on blue annealed sheets 4.50c. have 
become more general quotations. However, it is re- 
ported that a 5c. price has been named on black sheets 
and 4 rY ie annealed sheets in the heavy gages. 
Some plate mills are meeting the Steel Corporation’s 


aled price on No. 10. New low 


nde- 





pendent mill prices of 7c. to 7.25c. are being quoted on 
va i zed sheets 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut makers report 


mprovement in the demand both in specifications 


ind new isiness. For a few weeks there had been 
ially no new business and consumers evidently used 

ip me sizes and are replacing these with small lot 
rders. Makers are two to three months behind on de- 
eries on small bolts, but can make prompt shipment 


] 


on the large sizes. The rivet market is lifeless but 

some makers have orders on their books to keep them 

uusy for several months, and consumers are asking for 
es There recent 


Prices are given on page 1438. 
1 little change during the 


foundry coke is quoted 
although a small lot sale of a high 


cancellations. 


have been no 


( oke. Coke prices 


week. Standard Connellsville 


shows 


$7.75 to $8.50. 


grrade reported at $10. There is a wide spread on 
quotations on foundry coke, ranging from $9 to $11 


Old Material—With virtually no demand, scrap 


prices have further declined on nearly all grades, and 
t ndency is still downward. Heavy melting steel is be- 
g offered locally at $19 to $20 in round lots and can be 
‘ht at at least one outside point at $18. Some of 


1¢ lealers expect the price to reach $15 before it 


strikes bottom. That the trade looks for a further de- 
line on all grades is indicated by the fact that dealers 
are not buying scrap at present prices to place in their 
ird stocks. Trade is limited to small lot transactions 
veen dealers. Only a few mills are taking material 
ntract 1 consumers are not interested in low 
pr 1oted on any grade of scrap they do not need. 
M t ‘tations are nominal, being based on 
tions and on prices at which other grades 
rather than on actual sales at the prices 
ind 
| 3 ; : ) 

) 10 10.50 

g { ) 

r ¥ ) 171 00 

1.00 

ms 7.00 to 

1 ‘ t fi 


The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Philadelphia, 
gave a special showing Tuesday, Nov. 23, of a num- 
er of motion picture films which have been taken of 
the manufacture of its various products, particularly 
wheels, naval guns, tool steel and charcoal iron tubes. 
The films will be available for showing at meetings of 
technical societies and conventions. 


1e 
’ 
ni 
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New York 


NEw York, Nov. 23. 

Pig Iron.—Dullness in the pig iron market con- 
tinues, but there seems to be a slight improvement in 
sentiment and a prospect that some rather important 
melters will be compelled to come into the market for 
iron at a not far distant date. Inquiries for foundry 
coke, aggregating some 4000 tons, for delivery the last 
month of this year and the first quarter of next are 
taken as indications of fair activity of foundries. Fur- 
naces as a rule continue to allow resellers to have a 
monopoly on any business that is appearing, but a sale 
of iron by a furnace on a basis of $44, furnace, for 
No. 2 plain in eastern Pennsylvania is reported. Re- 
sellers have little regard for differentials and No. 2 X 
has been quoted only 75c. higher than No. 2 plain. On 
Buffalo iron $40, furnace, seems to be the usual quota- 
tion and $40 to $41 on Virginia iron at furnace. 


We quote for delivery in the New York district as follows, 


idding to furnace prices $2.52 freight from eastern Penn- 
sylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 from Virginia: 
East. Pa., No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25.$45.52 to $46.52 
East, Pa., No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 44.25to 45.25 
East. Pa., No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.26. 43.52 to 44.52 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 20 15.46 to 46.46 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.2 16.16 to 47.16 


Ferroalloys.—There is almost an entire absence of 
either inquiry or sales for ferromanganese or spiegel- 


Some Amer- 


eisen. Quotations are therefore nominal. 
ican producers have reduced their asking price for 
ferromanganese from the basis of $170, seaboard, to 


$150, freight allowed, but no sales are reported. While 
the quotations for British ferromanganese still stands 
at $170, seaboard, it is believed that when inquiry de- 
velops they will meet the domestic market. The quo- 
tation for spiegeleisen, the high grade, has also de- 
clined and is now nominal at $72.50, furnace. Stag- 
nation practically characterizes the ferrosilicon market, 
the quotation for this being around $80, furnace, for 
early and first half delivery. 


tT 
A 
¢ 
i 


Cast-Iron Pipe—In normal] times, this is a dull 
season of the year with pipe makers, and it is doubly so 
this year, due to the waiting policy of buyers. How- 
ever, makers are sure that many large municipalities 
are in urgent need of pipe and will buy when they have 
evidences of market stability. Manufacturers are not 
expected to lower prices this year because they have 
enough orders to keep them busy through December; 
moreover, a lowering might cause ill feeling among 
those already tied up with contracts at present high 
prices. A substantial lowering of pig iron is bound to 
bring lower pipe prices, makers admit. East Orange, 
N. J., opened bids Monday for 100 tons of 8-in. pipe. 
We quote, f.o.b. New York, 6-in. and larger, $77.22; 
4-in., $87.22; 3-in., $97.22, with $2 additional for Class A 
and gas pipe. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Customers of the Steel 
Corporation are getting shipments of steel much more 
free!y as a result of the release of tight-bottom gondola 
cars by the Interstate Commerce Commission for gen- 
eral freight service. The extent of these shipments 
has undoubtedly been an embarrassment to some con- 
sumers, who have been engaged in an effort to work 
down their stocks prior to the approaching inventory 
period. With others it has resulted in a postponement 
of specifications against higher priced material from 
other makers. The local market is dull, there being 
few orders or inquiries. Such lots as are being placed 
are small. Independent mills continue their quotations 
of 3c., Pittsburgh, on plates, shapes and bars on the 
theory that not even a generous concession from this 
price would bring out a compensatory volume of orders. 
A firm offer of plate business could be placed at 2.90c. 
for prompt shipment. While the structural steel mar- 
ket does not gain in activity, so far as lettings are 
concerned, an Eastern fabricator reports having put in 
bids last week on several buildings totaling 12,000 tons, 
on which action is expected soon. A step in the direc- 


tion of more activity in building work is the willingness 
of general contractors to take contracts on a lump sum 
instead of the cost-plus basis, which has been in effect 
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during the recent high-price era. The American B 
Co. has taken 700 tons for grand stand and field 
at the Belmont race track. The Fidelity & Gu: 
Bank Building, Baltimore, about 600 tons, whi 
been let to the Lehigh Structural Steel Co.. ha 
given up by that bidder and will go to another con 
No new railroad car business is reported, but th: 
ville & Nashville is expected to place orders thi 
for 2000 55-ton hopper cars. 

We quote for mill shipments, New York, as fol 
steel bars, 2.73c. to 3.38c.; plates, 3.03¢. to 3.38: 
2.83c. to 3.38c.; bar iron, flats, wider than 6 in., 

light rounds, squares and flats, 5.&8c 


half extras; 
extras, and other sizes, 4.88c., with half extras 


Warehouse Business.—Prices are genera 
changed. Most warehouses in the city are 
heavy stocks and local business is light. Waverly 
house, Carnegie Steel Co., is now quoting on 
nealed sheets from No. 8 to No. 12 gage. Althou 
pipe market is still active, warehouses note a 
falling off in orders. The brass and copper situa 
unchanged. We quote prices on page 1452. 


High Speed Steel—Although $1.25 per lb 
per cent tungsten high speed steel is maintair 
most companies, the price is nominal. On orders 
size, prices have been made as low as $1.10 


transaction is reported at 90c. by a produc 
wanted to reduce his inventory. 
Old Material—The market has been d 


rapidly the past week, price changes being as gr 
$6 a ton as in the case of rerolling rails. For i: 
a few days ago 1000 tons of rerolling rails wer 
chased for $28.25, delivered to eastern Pennsyl\ 
this price probably being at least as low as $27 t 
Heavy melting steel has declined $2, $16.50 to $18 
obtainable delivered to eastern Pennsylvania. A 
recently offered $13.75 for pipe, Brooklyn, but wi 
no more than $13.25 for the next purchase. A 
advises his buyers: “No buying has developed a 
looks as though prices were going lower. Mak 
offers for shipment within ten days.” One broker 
offers $18.50, eastern Pennsylvania, for heavy m 
steel to fill an old contract. 





Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow 
Heavy melting steel $12.50 to $1 
Rerolling rails eos 22.00 to 
Relaving rails, nominal .. Be 50.00 to 
Steel car axles se ie sich 21.00 to 
Iron car axles ee a ee 27.00 to 
No. 1 railroad wrought d 3 ces eee ee 
Wrought iron track 16.00 
Forge fire ‘ ss ’ 9 00 to 
No. 1 yard wrought long ‘ 18.00 to 
Light iron 7.00 to 
Cast borings (clean) 14.50 to 
Machine-shop turnings 11.00 te 
Mixed borings and turnings ; 9.00 to 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in dian 

not under 2 ft.. TOMM) ...ccereceve . 18.00 to 
TES Wee aa bs Ce Ke Ge teves 19.50 to 
Locomotive grate bars ......ceee. . 19.50 to 


20.00 to 


31.00 t 


M illeabl cast 
Old car wheels 


(railroad) 


Prices which dealers in New York and B 


quoting to local foundries, per gross ton: 


No. 1 machinery CASt ..cecsccscssces $32.50 to $ 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 
materials, ete.), cupola size....... 31.50 to 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size.. 24.00 to 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 
BIG? 2c vv i ee viene SUSE ewes 24.00 te 
Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 


Pig Iron.—One Alabama merchant foundry 
day sold two lots of 300 tons each at $38 bas: 
was for export and the other for Middle West 
livery. The seller was prompted to accept $38 
formation that he had lost an order for 600 
the Pacific Coast because two other Alabama me! 
interests had quoted at $38 against his $42. 1 
the first instance of merchant iron being open!) 
and quoted at $38. All at last agree that 
is no longer a market, that $42 is merely nomina! “ 
that resale iron can be had at from $38 to $40. *” 
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d-up orders have piled so that two makers admit 
they are equivalent to 50 per cent of all orders 
books. No effort is longer made to disguise the 
that there is extremely little buying. Great relief 

; felt when Judge Gary issued his statement to the 
‘t that he would advise the Steel Corporation sub- 
iries to maintain present price levels. This sug- 
an anchor at which to tie the receding prices. 

y are of the opinion that but for this announce- 
nt some very low prices might have been forthcom- 
in finished materials and perhaps in pig iron. 
wing down of production continues. The Thomas 
n Co., Jenifer, followed the example of the Wood- 
rd Iron Co. in blowing out a stack. The Sloss-Shef- 
{1 Steel & Iron Co. for the present maintains a 
r-stack production. The Tennessee company of the 
Corporation has resumed making foundry iron at 
of the Bessemer stacks and is also operating six 
basic and one on ferro-manganese. This is the 
mal quota of iron production of the past two years 
s accounted for by the continued normal production 
the finishing mills of the Tennessee company. Hold- 
orders are especially numerous from the sanitary 
shops and stove works. One large machine shop 


lown and others have slowed up, but sugar house 
tracts keep some going fairly well. General dis- 


yn is to accept the situation philosophically and 

quietly until the market reshapes itself. This 

expected until well into the first quarter of 1921. 
is accumulating on yards. The Gulf Steel 
has changed its furnace back to basic 
yn foundry. 


States 
after a short 


quote per gross tor f.o.b Birr neha j 
Tenn 


ndry, sil. 1.7 to 2.25 S28 


ssee company includ 
ircoal 
ast Iron Pipe.—The water and gas pipe foundries 
n fairly respectable yn old 
ess, but very little of the new has developed. The 
schedule announced t 
The only new business of consequence was 
Amer- 
under 


state of operations 


r price some time ago is n 
tained. 
rder for 1300 tons for Dayton taken by the 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. Sanitary pipe shops are 
to be ] ] 


doing more or !ess price cutting. 


and 





and Coke.—There is plenty of steam coal 
r all industrial purposes. 
yt find a ready market. Spot and contract steam 
ire on the same base. Production 
where the so-called mine strike 
illed off. Standard foundry 
d up. 


Low-grade steam coal 


has reached a 
might as well 


‘oke is available at 


Old Material.—The scrap market has sagged to sti 


levels and even at that very little business is be 
one. 
juote per gross ton f.o.b. B g 
to consumers, follow 
{1 steel rails $1 $ 
1 heavy steé¢ 16.0 7 
1 cast °T.00to 28 
wheels 2 > 
ir wheels F ON to ¢ 
wrought 21.00 to > Or 
plate 14.00 to 1 
ron boring TOOT ge” 
A hine shop turning 7.00 t 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 23 


he Interstate Commerce Commission order per 
ng the use of all tight-bottom gondola cars for the 
ment of freight other than coal has brought about 
ge increase in shipments of steel products from 
lls of the Steel Corporation subsidiaries in the 
pburgh-Youngstown district. It is freely predicted 
this increase in the supply of steel in the hands of 
imers will place the Steel Corporation in a posi- 
within the near future to make promises of fairly 
npt shipments on some rolled steel products. 
[he local market continues extremely quiet. Inde- 
lent steel mills adhere to their quotations of 3c., 
tsburgh, on plates, shapes and bars, but there is 
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not enough business to encourage any mill to shade 
this price. 

Pig iron producers are engaged in meeting a large 
number of requests for cancellations. While cancella- 
tions are not being permitted, the furnaces are obliged 
accept suspensions of shipment. 
In some cases, sales agents have agreed to try to resell 
the iron for their customers. This has resulted in 
terings of resale iron greatly exceeding the very slight 


in most nstances to 


Pig Iron.—Consumers of pig iron, particularly foun- 
are making many requests for cancella 
ions, which are without exception, sellers say, being 
Frequently sales offices agree to make an effort 

resell the iron and this has brought increased offer 
igs of resale iron, and the supply is far in excess of 
Only a carload business is being done 


ary gyrades, 


present demand 


th market and shading of prices is necessary to 
get even such small orders. Prices on resale foundry 
iron are about $2 below those of last week. Few fur 
naces are willing to try to coax orders by making low 
prices. Some of the Eastern furnaces, deducting their 
recent suspensions of tonnage, have not more than a 
couple of months sure business ahead. No sales of 
bas re reported, but Valley basic is still offered at 
$35, furnace, or $41.16 delivered eastern Pennsylvania, 
and it is said that this price could be shaded at least $1. 
A small lot of gray forge iron has been sold to an East 
ern consumer at $40.50, furnace, and recent transactions 
malleable iron have been around $45, furnace. Low 
phosphorus iron remains nominally at $60, furnace, for 
copper free and $57, furnace, for copper bearing, but 
re are no sales. Producers would probably accept a 
wer price. The Virginia furnaces are not attempting 
push sales, and some of them still quote $45, furnace, 
gh $44 and under can be done on resale lots. There 
are frequent assertions that a number of Eastern fur 
| go out of blast rather than sell iron below 
p 

11.54 to $43.54 

14.79 

| 

9 

: { ‘ ‘ ) 

' ) 
Ferroalloys.—Domestic makers of ferromanganese 
not naming a price, but would be willing to nego 
ite on the basis of $150, seaboard, which $20 a ton 
elow the price they have nominally maintained for 
ome time. Resale lots are to be had at $135 to $140 
Spiege leisen is quiet. Resale iots, it is re ported, are 

ffered at about $60, furnace. 


and $8, 
about $1 


coke at $7.50 


For foundry coke 


Coke.—Offerings of furnace 


LiSY lle, are re ported 


pner | q 


ioted 
Billets.—In the absence of transactions, open hearth 
illets may be nominally quoted at $50, Pittsburgh, and 


forging billets at $60, Pittsburgh. On an inquiry for 


5800 tons of forging billets put out by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, a few makers are reported to have 


$60. The business has not been placed. 


nadaed 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets—Some weakness in prices 
evidence, and it is predicted that lower prices will 

by some makers for first quarter business. 





Plates.—Plate mills are running on a hand-to-mouth 
An Eastern plate mill, which has been idle for 
two or three weeks, will resume work 6oon on an ac- 
‘umulation of small orders, all taken at 3c., Pittsburgh. 
Makers of plates see no chance of a marked increase 
in demand for plates until the railroads begin to place 
orders for cars more freely. We quote plates at 2.65c 
to 3c., Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material—The market continues ex- 


tremely quiet. The Pencoyd works of the American 
sridge Co. is operating to better advantage, due to 


Dasis. 


' 
' 
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increased movement of freight over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The Pencoyd works has been handicapped 
for some time because of inability to get sufficient pig 
iron and billets from the Pittsburgh plants of the Steel 
Corporation. We quote plain material at 2.45c. to 3c., 
Pittsburgh. 


Bars.—Though there is very little demand for steel 
bars, the independent mills maintain their quotation of 
8c., Pittsburgh. Bar iron is somewhat easier, a local 
mill quoting 4c., Pittsburgh, on a limited range of sizes. 
Some other makers quote 4.25c. and 4.50c., Pittsburgh. 
We quote steel bars at 2.35c. to 3c., Pittsburgh, the 
latter price being for prompt delivery from independent 
mills. 


Sheets.—Quotations on sheets by independent mills 
range as follows: No. 10 blue annealed, 4.50c. to 5c.; 
No. 28 black, 5.50c. to 6c.; No. 28 galvanized, 7c. to 
7.25c., all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Old Material.—Prices continue to decline on some 
grades. Sales of small lots of heavy melting steel 
have been made to Eastern mills at $18, delivered. 
We quote for delivery to consuming points in this dis- 


trict as follows: 





No. 1 heavy melting ste $18.00 to $19.00 
Steel rails rerolling 20.00 to 32.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and unde 26.00 to 28.00 
Car wheels wi 36.00 to 7.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought . 24.50to 25.00 
No. 1 yard wrought 21.50 to 22.50 
No. 1 forge fire 14.50to 15.00 
Bundled skeleton . ; 15.00 to 16.00 
No. 1 busheling 18.00 to 20.00 
No. 2 busheling 16.00 to 18.00 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

blast furnace use) . 15.00 to 16.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (fo 

blast furnace use) : 13.50 
Machine-shop' turning (for rolling 

mill and steel works use) ‘ 15.50to 16.50 
Heavy ixle turnings (or equivalent) 19.00 to 20.00 
Cast borings (for rolling n s) 20.00 to 21.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 21.50 to 22.50 
No. 1 cast 31.00 to 33.00 
Rail d gra bars 25.00to 26.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 24.00to 25.00 
Railroad malleable i °6.00to 27.00 
Wrought re l steel pipes 

ind tubes (new specifications) 19.00 to 20.00 
Iron car ax 35.00 to 37.00 
Steel car axles . > i. ae 59.00 to 7.00 


LOWER FREIGHT RATES 


Competition Reduces Cost of Shipment to Seattle 
—Sheet Prices Reduced 
WASH., Nov. 22 


SEATTLE, Keen competition for 


freight between the inter-coastal lines has resulted in 
a material reduction on ocean freights from Eastern 
ports to Seattle. The former rate on iron and steel 


products, New York to Seattle via the Panama Canal, 
was about $1 per ton, but practically all the lines are 
70c. New York to Seattle, on 


per ton on nearly all other forms of 


now naming per ton, 
plates and 75c. 
sheets, tin plate and wire 
Pittsburgh to New 
York is New York to Seattle, 
by water, makes a total rate of $1.135 as against the 
all rail rate, Pittsburgh to Seattle, of $1.665, thus ef- 
fecting a saving of nearly $11 per ton when shipped 
via New York and the Panama Canal. It is predicted 
here that still lower inter-coastal freight rates will be 
different 


steel including bars, shapes, 
The freight rate 
38.50¢c. which, plus 75c. 


products. from 


named by the carrying lines in the 
future. 
Prices on pig iron and steel products in this market 


are still declining. 


near 


No. 28 black sheets are being of- 
fered here on a basis of 5.50c., No. 28 galvanized 6.75c. 
or lower and blue annealed 4.25c. at mill, Pittsburgh. 
Plates have offered here Pittsburgh. 


been below 3c., 


Local conditions in iron and steel are still very dull 
with almost an entire absence of new buying. There 
is no export demand. 
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British Iron and Steel Market 


Minimum Tin Plate Price Fixed—German and 
Belgian Competition Keen—Lower 
Price Tendency 
(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Novy, 22 


The pig iron market is fundamentally unchan 
Most Cleveland furnaces are now operating but 
small quantities of foundry iron are being prod 
hence domestic supplies are inadequate. Hematite 
is scarce and makers are not quoting on new busin 
because they have heavy arrears to work off. Th: 
mand from overseas is quiet 

There is little buying of foreign iron ore. Bi! 
rubio is now quoted at 53s., ex-ship, Tees. 

Steel makers are endeavoring generally to redu 
quotations but are hampered by high cost of fuel 
raw material. German and Belgian competition 
very keen. German bars are being offered at £13 
f.o.b. and have been sold to India at £17 10s. 
Angles are quoted at £15 10s. f.o.b. Welsh tin pl 
bars are now £18 10s. delivered. 

The tin plate conference has fixed producers’ mi! 
mum selling prices for December to March at 41s. ( 
basis, for merchant business. 


A 








For delivery early next 
year 38s. 6d. basis has been done, which is considered 
about the market price. 








The galvanized sheet market 
is weak, practically no business being done. 

We quote per gross ton except when otherwis 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
figured at $3.54 for £1, 





as follows: 


ey ORO 5 is waaee ace’ £26 Oto£f33 O $92.04 to $11 
eo 30 Oto 35 0 106.20 to 12 
MNS (ca) ate wid x bincacets\ lei Sane 26 Oto 29 10 92.04 to 104 
CGE © bacatanwaceare 20 5to 28 15 89.39 to 101.78 
SNE as x eseia ea tesvess BO ORO Bs. 30 $8.50 to 100.89 
Rounds bars, % to 3 in.. 27 10to 33 0 97.35 to 11¢ 
Rails, 60 lb. and up..... 25 Oto 27 O 88.50 to ) 
PE -cinend nxeeeenees as a4 Ofo 27 10 60.18 to 
Sheet and tin plate bars 

Welsh (ities wtaskas a wae ae ae 63.72 to 
Galvanized sheets, 24 g.. 33 Oto 34 0 116.82 to 
Black sheets, 24 g....... 34 10 122.13 
Tin plate base box....... L 19° 6.90 
EE TI na as 's uc: baw v0 34 0 120.36 
Cleveland basic iron..... 11 15 $1.60 
West Coast hematite..... 15 15 55.76 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry... 11 D 39.83 
Ferromanganese ........ 35 Oto 40 0 123.90 to 
CE, in ode hele BS db wok anela 3 2% 11.01 

*Prompt delivery ; forward, 42%s. ($7.52) 


Ettenger-Phillips Co. Organized 


The Ettenger-Phillips Co. has been organized }y 
W. Vernon Phillips and John J. H. Phillips of F. R 
Phillips & Sons Co., Pennsylvania Building, Philadel! 
phia, and will take over the export business of t 
latter company in railroad equipment and 
F, R. Phillips & Sons Co. will continue the export of 
other iron and steel products. Officers of the new 
company are W. Vernon Phillips, president; G. W. 
Ettenger, vice-president, and John J. H. Phillips, s 
retary and treasurer. Mr. Ettenger was for 40 years 
engaged in selling railroad supplies in London, E 
land, and Antwerp, Belgium. 


supplies 


The few engineers identified with public s 
commissions was brought out in a recent study of E? 
neering Council, which reveals that of 170 commis 
ers on State, public service or other regulatory 
missions, only 6, or 3.5 per cent of the total number are 
members of the leading national engineering societies. 


The rush to engineering schools is indicated by an 
investigation of the Institute for Public Service, W. H. 
Allen, director, 423 West 120th Street, New York. 
1920 there was 35,132 total registration, which is 12,497 
more than in 1917 and 13,713 more than in 1914. The 
figures are based on returns from 65 engineering ¢0- 
leges. 
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Non-Ferrous Metals 
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The Week’s Prices 


Pound for Ear 












seveneneneens 


Cents Per 


Copper, New York Lead Zir 

Tin — —~ 

Electro- New New St New ~ 
Lake lytic York Yor} Lou York ] iis 
14.75 14.7 37.50 6.45 6.20 6.7¢ 6.2 
14.7 14.75 57.12% 6.40 6.20 6.70 6.2 
14.6 14 14 6 4, 6 O00 6.2 6.15 6 60 ' ) 
14.6214 14.62% 6.25 6.1 6.60 6.20 
14.50 14.50 36.00 f ) ‘ ri 6.45 ¢ 
14.00 14.50 37.00 6 6.00 6.40 t 


NEw YorRK, Nov. 23. 


Recessions in values continue to characterize most 

the markets. The copper market is weaker and 
° ° . . 

tations are lower. Buying of tin is spasmodic and 


Offerings of lead are heavy and 

been further declines in values. Zine has 
iin gone to lower levels with very little buying. 

\ntimony has declined with the rest of the market. 


es have receded. 
nave 


New York 


Copper.—There is no improvement in the situation 
offerings by second hands, small producers and one 
two large producers have further depressed the mar 
intil both Lake and electrolytic can be quoted at an 


erage of 14.50c.. New York, although it is said 
price can be shaded to 14.25c. or Il4e. In- 
in the market by consumers is still absent, and 


for either foreign or domestic consumption are 

mely light. It develops that when copper was 
1 15c., New York, three or four weeks ago, sub- 
al sales were made, considering the business situa 
some of these extending into the first quarter, for 
a premium over 15c. was obtained. Production is 
curtailed considerably in all directions. 


fin.—The tin market is almost featureless. Theré 
practically no business last week until Thursday, 
a little spot Straits was sold at 37.25c. and som 
ex-steamer in the harbor at 37c., in all amounting 

bly 100 tons. On that day there was no buying 
ires and more metal was offered, but there were 
few buyers and there was more or less competi- 
r the little business that was in evidence. 


Yes- 
there was a sharp slump in the London 


price. 
so extensive that sellers here would not follow 
it as overdone. As a’ result the market re 
where it was at the close of last week or 
36c., nominal, New York, for spot Straits. To- 
ot Straits is quoted nominally at 37c., New York. 


YT 


iers 


rdiing 


juite generally believed that most of tl 
not willing t At any rate, 
was very little spot business yesterday or to-day 
for which the quotation was 
On the New York Metal Exchange 
week sales have totaled about 75 tons, part 0 
October-November shipment at 37.50c. to 37.7oc., 
ne lot of 25 tons under the rule at 37.25c. To- 
London market is slightly lower than yesterday, 
t standard quoted at £230 15s. and future 
1 at £234 15s., and with spot Straits at £251 5s., 
lerably lower than the values a week ago. Ar 
thus far this month have been 2580 tons, with 
tons afloat. 


le Sé 
o do business under 37c. 
» futures, around 
to ose. 


Y 


+ 7 OF 


Lead.—The market is very weak and almost demoral- 
Late yesterday the American Smelting & Re- 
Co. reduced its price %c. per lb. to 6c. for both 
uis and New York. The outside market 

reached these levels. It is intimated that even 
han 6c. would be considered if a firm offer in- 
large quantities. The main 
tions is the falling off in consumption so that lead 
ng offered in quantity, right and left. 


had 


cause of presel! 


] 


Zine.—Because of offerings by small producers and 
nterests needing cash the market for prime West- 
has declined and is now quoted at 6c., St. Louis, 
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or 6.40c. to 6.50e., New York. Some of the large pro- 
ducers are practically out of the market and progress 
ng production is making rapid strides. It is 


ted that output is under 50 per cent of capacity, 


estimated 


with some producers averaging not more than 25 per 
cent 


Antimony.—Because of the general business situa- 
market has also declined until wholesale lots 
ivery are now quoted at around 5.87%c 


ork, duty paid. 


ca y ic 


Aluminum.—The leading producer has not changed 
its quotation for virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
which stands at 32.90c., f producer’s plant, but in 
tained at 


0.0. 
he itside market the same grade can be o 


26.50¢. to 27.50c., New York 


Old Metals.—Prices have receded a little this week 


and business is at a standsiill. Dealers’ selling prices 
are nominally as follows: 
or 1 
Per I 
14 
‘ ; 
} } 
He ! 14.00 


Chicago 


Aside from a little trading by dealers and 


speculators the market is without activity and prices 
v further weakn« tin, lead, spelter and antimony 
iving declined. We quote Lake copper at 15.50c. in 
carload lots; tin, 38c.; lead, 6.25c.: spelter, 6.25c.; anti- 
n vy, 7.50¢c. to 8c. On old metal we quote copper 

wil Cc! e shapes 10.50¢.; copper clips, 10.50¢ 
per s, 9 red brass, 10c.; yellow brass, 7c.; 
pipe, 4.75¢.; zine, 4c.; pewter, No. 1, 20c.; tinfoil, 
; I Oc.; all these being buying prices for 

I ad 
St. Louis 

Nov ; rhe non-ferrous markets have been quiet 
softer during the past week with the quotations 
is f ws Lead, 6.15¢c.; spelter, 6.12%c. In 
thar ir lots the pr were: Lead, 6.50c. to 7c.: 
Iter, 6.50c. to 7c.: tin, 42c.: copper, 1l6c.; antimony, 


R In the Joplin district ores were duller and weaker 


nerally with zine blend, basis 60 per cent, about 
> 0 pe n; calamine, basis 40 per cent, $33 per ton, 
na re s 80 per cent, $60 per ton. On mis 
ineous rap n ils, although tending downward, 
tnere wert no quotable changes. We quote deal- 
es these, iying, as follows: Light brass, 
w brass, 7c.; light copper, 9c.; heavy 
l heavy copper and copper wire, 10c.; 
6c.; pewter, 24c.; tinfoil, 30c.; tea lead, 

{ 

1! 
The U. S. Geological Survey has issued a pamphlet 
irticular interest to the entire ferroalloy industry, 
yvering the production of cobalt, molybdenum, tan- 


ument 


im, titanium, and vanadium, in 1918. The do 
he domestic 


yntains much information concerning t 


1 foreign output of minerals, as well as the 


hich they have been put, and the latest patents 


1 
these 


1 publications concerning these. 
rhe new sheet mill of the Ashtabula Steel Co., Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, completion of which has been delaved be- 


cause of the inability of the company having the con- 
tract for the steel to make shipment on account of the 
yrtage of cars, will be completed shortly. The steel 
has been fabricated and now will be shipped rapidly be- 
cause of the increased supply of cars made available 
t the latest order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission modifying service order No. 20, 


nrougn 





Freight Rates 
Freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
steel products, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 
lb., are as follows: 





Philadelphia $0.35 St. Paul *- . 0.695 
Baltimore ; 0.335 Omaha 0.815 
New York 0.38 Omaha (pipe) 0.78 
Boston . 0.415 Denver ° 1.30 
Buffalo 0.2995 Denver (wire products) 1.415 
Cleveland v 1 Pacific Coast 1.665 
Cincinnati ).33 Pacific Coast ship ae 
Indianapolis ho piates. : ‘oon 
Plain : 9 Birming} un 7 0.460 
i We ~ Jacksonville a ra 0.500 
: 4 s tee Jacksonville ri ind 
Kansas City ° U.S1lod water . 0.46 
Kansas City (pipe) 0.78 New Orleans 0.51 
, The I ( rioad to most of the foregoing points 
36,000 Denver tl minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., 
while to Pacific Coast or ll iron ind steel products, 
except materia the minimun 80.000 Ib On 
the latt the rate applis to ninimum of 50.000 Ib 
id the l extra I rzge of %* per 100 lb. on carloads of 

minimum 10,000 Ib On shipments of wrought iron and 
stee I nsas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver, the 
minimum carload $6,000 Ib On iro ind steel items not 
noted above the rateS vary somewhat and are given in detail 

the regular railroad tariffs 

Structural Material 

[-beams o 15 ir channel to 15 angles to 6 
in ‘ yne or bot! eg ‘ tl < and over, and Zees 
structul es toe te 


Wire Products 


Wire nails, $3 to $4.25 base per keg; galvanized, 1 


d longer, including large-head barbed roofing nails, taking 
idvance over this price of $1.50 to $ ind shorter than 1 
$2 to $ 0 Bright basic wire, $3 » to $3.75 per 100 lb 

nealed fence wire Nos. 6 to 9, $3.25 as quoted by the 

Ameri Steel & Wire ¢ ind N« S and heavier $4 to 
$4.01 the price of independent makers: galvanized wire, 
@20> ty $44 galvanized barbed wire and fence staples, 
$4.35 to $4 85; painted barbed wire, $3.65 to $4.15; polished 
re Staples, 33.40 to $4.50; cement-coated nails, per count 
Keg, $2.8 O 99.5 the rice being subject to the usual 
ival for the smaller trade d f.o.b. Pittsburg f ght 
dded » point -<« a vel é y ‘ é ner 
cent ff for cash in 10 davs Discount ( VO\ wire 
fe Y ré 5 to g per cent ft ‘ for iT oad lote if 
7 per cent for 1000-rod lot | to 56 per cent for smal 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburg} 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 
Large structura d ship rivet ey 
Large bo ! ‘ ‘ 
ot rivet < ff « 
S ! } e } 
j i é ‘ t off 
Same zes ] ‘ I ott t 
Longs and | gre sizes ’ 
d10p ce oft 
( I e be \ x f 
» er al short I 
10 te 0 pe t off 
Cut threads ) to 20 per nt off list 
Longer and lars é 0 per cent off list 
Lag bolts 15 to 40 per cent off list 
Plow bolts No ] ur per cent off lis 
Other style hi er cent extra 
Machir t t Cc. Dp.¢ nd j c x 
Smaller nd sl r } »10 ent off | t 
Longer nd larg ‘ t ' nt off lis 
Hot pre ed sq. Oo } x I T 21 ito 50c. off list 
Tapped its $1.00 off | 
C. p. c. & t. sq. or t plus $1.00 
( Pp. « & t aq hex Il ! st plus $1.00 
Semi-finished hex | > 1c A Y 
-ir and reer { 110 to 40 per cent off list 
/1¢ ’ nd sn nd 10 to 40 ner cent off st 
S et S packag 70 per cent off 
sto. bolts I bu 7 nd 2% per cent off lis 
Tire bolt 50 per cent off list 
r bolt 7 base 
sd nd hex. head : ew 

Rolled threads f int 0 née t off list 

Cut threads a 41 er ce off | ‘ 

set screw a] nailot f) me r cent off list 
One cent per Ib. extra for le than 200 kegs Rivets in 
10 b. ke ex ‘3 b er ne inder contract small 
ind mis laneous lots | than two tor c, ext less 
than 100 Ib. of a ze, or broken kegs le. extra 

All prices carr tandard extra f.o.b. Pittsburg) 

Wire Rods 

No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic cor 
sumers $57 to $70 chain rods, $57 to $70: screw stock rods 
$62 to $75 rivet and bolt rods and other rods of that char 
acter, $57 to $7 high carbon rods, $75 to $90, depending 


carbons 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


Railroad snikes, 9/16-in nd irger, $4 to $4.25 per 100 
bh. in lots of 200 kegs of 200 lh. ecch or more nil 14-in 
&%-in. and 7/164-in @440 to & F/1R-in en 4 Qn or ¢ 1 
bolts, $7 Rost and barre nike 440 to &5 ner 100 Th 
in ecarload lots of 2900 ke or more. f.o.b. Pittsburgh Ti 


plates $3 to $3.75 per 190 Ib 


Terne Plates 
Prices of terne plates yre as fo'lows &-Ib 
Ib., $13.80 per package S-Ib. coating. T. Cc 
coating, I. C., $15.80: 15-Ib, coating, I. C., $16.80 


coating on0 
$1419 12-Ib 
20-lb. coat 


Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


HUYULUNLUUNYULSOUUESUUELULLCAUUEUEDEOUUONLOEOQODENUODOALDNGUUOUOUOENUEEOUUESUU COUN UOGEA EET ETA ANE 


3S... .... 53 to 56% 4044 to 44 


7to8........... 43 to 4614 2914 to 33 | 7to8 


he Navy Department which will be subject to spe 


1 
lots for indefinite delivery are given in the left-hand 
For prompt delivery, 
prices quoted in the right-hand column 
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$18.05; 25-lb. coating, I. C., $19.30; 30-1 
, $20.30: 35-lb. coating, I. C., $21.30; 40-lb 
C., $22.30 per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, fr: 
o point of delivery 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Steel bars at 2.35c. to 3c 





from mill Comn 


Welded Pipe 
The following discounts are to jobbers for 
the Pittsburgh basing card: 
Butt Weld 


$1 to 4.50¢c 


Steel Iron 
Inches. Black Galv. | Inches Black 
44,4 and & 47 to 50% 20%to 2 | %......... 15% to 2514 4+ 
lg “oe. BL to 54% 3614 to 40 | % v1. 19% to 2914 I 
%{to3.......... 54to 57% 41% to 44 % to 1k... 244% to344g 8 


Lap Weld 


2 eeeee 47to 50% 34% to 38 Di eavecaaiel 20% to 28% +6 

2% to 6... 5C to 5314 37% to 41 2% to 6..... 224%to 30% 9 

7to 12.......... 47 to 50% 33% to 37 7 to 12...... 194 to 27% +6 ‘ 
13 and 14 .. 374% to 4l 

i cesses 35 t038% 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

g, 4 and %& 43 to 4644 25% to 29 ah a Saeki +17 +-50 

4 . 48 to 5114 35%) to 30 | %......... 13% to 23% 
% to 14 ....» 52 to 55% 39 to 43 16 1844 to 28% «6 


% to 1% 2444 to34'o § 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

iitawn 45 to 484% 3344to 37 | 2 eer 21% to 294 

BOGOR ckcecews 48 to 5144 3644to40 | 24to4 23% to 31% 11 

5 47 to 5044 354 to 39 ! 22% to 3044 10 

144% to 2244 | 
38 to 4114 2414 to 28 | Oto 12 94 to 17% 
To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 pe 
llowed over the above discounts, which are subj« 

isual variations in weight of 5 per cent. 

On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, d 
rv less than carload lots to jobbers have been 
int lower (higher price) than carload lots and 
d lap weld galvanized iron pipes have been nine ( 


er (higher price) 


Boiler Tubes 


The following are the prices for carload lots f.o.! 


irgh 
Lan Welded Sterl Charcoal Iro? 
; to 1% in ito 1944 1% to1% ir 
I ~to 191 1% to 1% in 
¥Y to 2% i to 301 2 in 
+ to 3% i 11 to 30% 2% in 
I t 11 n 0to 40% in 


Vy to 41, in 
ss Cold Drawn or H 





lard Cov f 
ir 1% in 
1% in 2'to 2% in 
1% ir | 2% and 3% in 
] 2m. . ; 
i; 41%, to 5 in 
Thes prices do not apply to special spe fix 


omotive tubes nor to special specifications for 


Sheets 


Steel Corporation for mill] shipr 
ieets of United States standard gage in ca 


Prices of the 


} loads 


independent mills are quoting u 


Blue Annealed 


Cent 
No 8 and heavier ° 3.45 te 


Nos. 9 and 10 (base) 
Nos. 11 and 12 . 4 Teor we 3 
Nos. 13 and 14 ‘ oe . 3.65 to 
Nos. 15 and 16 3 

Bor An 
Nos. 17 and 21 
Nos. 22 to 24 . 
Nos 25 and 26 
No 27 “es* eee eee eeee 
No 28 (base).. 
No 29 
No 30 





lvanized Black Sheet Gage 
Nos. 10 and 
No 


1 
x 


Nos. 15 and 16 ... eee 
ie ee MOE csv clienee eat nas #06 R ee eae 10 to 
Nos. 25 and 26 ..ncccccccsccevcccecs . 5.40 to7.4 
No 27 2 bial tk ac goer dine oe ha 5.65 to i.' 
No Be CODD cuscicnneveves =" ~-- 5.70 to 


No BD evcevetarvevesees tes ee easien 95 to & 


- . . . . . as 
No. 30 (iroee eee eve dh bas Shwaweee 6.98 to 8.: 
4.15 tof 
4.20 to 6.1 
4.25 to 
4.30 to ¢ 
4.35 to 6 
4.40 to 6.: 


Nos. 15 and 16 
Nos. 17 to 21 
Nos. 22 to 24 
Nos. 25 to 27 
No 28 (base) 
No °9 

No De cen kan’ ete. eaheawes ken 6 One ? 
Mion. SOM, mE BE nv cccces dnexenscnaues 4.45 to 6.3 
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harles S, Baur, advertising manager of THE IRON 
has been elected a director of the United Pub- 
s’ Corporation to fill the vacancy created by the 


nation of W. H. Taylor. 


red W. Schultz has been appointed advertising 
esentative of THE IRON AGE in New York terri- 


irl F. Dietz, who was elected secretary of the 
mal Machine Tool Builders’ Association, at its 
convention in New York on 
Nov. 11 and 12, is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of 
sales of the Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass. Mr. Dietz 
has been connected with the 
Norton interests for nearly 
10 years. He is a graduate 
engineer, but forsook engi- 
neering work for the sales de- 
partment and a number of 
years ago was appointed as- 
sistant sales manager of the 


Norton Co., which at that 
time manufactured only 
grinding wheels. Later he 


became sales manager of the 
same company, and upon the 
consolidation of the Norton 
Co. and the Norton Grinding 
Machine Co. he became vice- 
dent and general manager of sales of the united 
any 





C. F. DIETZ 


Thomas M. Rector, formerly in charge of the Divi- 
‘f Food Technology of the Institute of Industrial 
irch, Washington, has been appointed director of 
Department of Industrial Chemistry of the Pease 
yratories, Inc., 39 West Thirty-eighth Street, New 

During the war, he served as an officer in the 
cal warfare service and was active in the per 
n of the American gas mask. 

L. R. Fedler has been appointed district manager 

the Keller Pneumatic Tool Co., in the Milwaukee 

with offices at 915 Majestic Building, Mil- 
cee. For the past 12 years, Mr. Fedler has been 
ated with the sales organization of the Chicago 
imatiec Tool Co. in the Milwaukee territory. 


\t the annual meeting of the Crucible Steel Co. 
\merica William R. Childs and Hamilton Stewart 
re-elected directors for a term of three years. 
Hufnagel, W. R. Joralemon and Duane Armstrong 
elected for a term of three years to replace H. D. 
English, G. Harton Singer, resigned, and J. M. May, 


ased. 


rederick T. Davis is now connected with the New 
branch office of the Becker Milling Machine Co., 

l-Prentice Co. and Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine 
Co., located at Grand Central Palace, New York. 
Davis was formerly with the Davidson Tool & 
Corporation. 

On Nov. 22, S. C. Wilson took up duties as sales 
eer in the Pittsburgh office of the Whiting Cor- 
tion, 1224 Fulton Building, succeeding C. H. Mar- 
Mr. Wilson has spent the last year and a half 
he main office and works, Harvey, Ill. He is a 
luate of Cornell University. J. D. James, Whiting 

poration, has taken up duties as assistant to the 
ilo representative, George F. Crivel, 430 Ellicott 

Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. James has been in the 

1y of the Whiting Corporation 11 years. 

C. F. Meyer, assistant secretary Landis Machine 

Waynesboro, Pa., will leave shortly for an ex- 
led trip to the Orient in the interests of his com- 
visiting England, India, the Dutch East Indies, 

‘tralia, Philippine Islands, China, Japan and the 

‘walian Islands. 


+? 


iare, 
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W. G. Griffiths has become assistant to the president 
of the Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, in charge of cost ac- 
counting. Before joining this company he had been 
with the Crucible Steel Co. of America for about 18 
years. 

J. R. Stone, J. R. Stone Tool & Supply Co., Detroit, 
sailed for South America recently to establish business 
connections, 


A. E. Smith has been elected a vice-president of the 
Union Tank Car Co., effective Nov. 15, having charge 
of construction and maintenance of plant and equip- 
ment. All correspondence regarding repairs to cars 
and Master Car Builder matters should be addressed to 
him. The office of Master Car Builder has been dis- 
continued. 

Albert A. Dowd, founder and formerly president of 
the Service Engineering Co., Inc., 25 Church Street, 
New York, has severed his connection with that com- 
pany and formed a new organization to be known as 
the Albert A. Dowd Engineering Co., with offices and 
drafting rooms at 131 West Thirty-Ninth Street, at 
Broadway. 

The organization will specialize on design of tools, 
design of automatic machinery, factory investigations, 
industrial engineering and building of tools and special 
machinery, 

Frank E. Smith, who has had a long and successful 
career as a production executive in the automotive in- 
dustry, has been elected vice-president of the Republic 
Motor Truck Co., Alma, Mich., succeeding W. J. Bax- 
ter, resigned. Since the war Mr. Smith nas been con- 
ducting an efficiency bureau in New York. 

C. M. Weld, mining engineer, D. M. Liddell, chemical 
engineer and metallurgist, and P. H. Lazenby, civil en- 
gineer with wide experience in public utilities, have 
formed a partnership for practice as consulting en- 
gineers and economists under the firm name of Weld, 
Liddell & Lazenby, with offices at 2 Rector Street, New 
York. 

T. M. Tinkham has been appointed assistant general 
superintendent of the Briscoe Motor Corporation, Jack- 
Mich. Until recently he was general superinten- 
dent for the Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Jean Louis Paul Girod, inventor of the Girod elec- 
tric furnace, was recently made a Chevalier of the Le- 
rion d’ Honneur of the French Republic for services for 
the national defense rendered during the war. 

Sterling W. Hubbard has resigned as one of the 
resident managers of the Cleveland office of Rogers, 
Brown & Co., dealers in pig iron and coke. His resig- 
nation becomes effective Jan. 1, when he will move to 
Santa Barbara, Cal., where he will operate a fruit 
ranch. Mr. Hubbard has been connected with the 
Cleveland office of Rogers, Brown & Co. 17 years, going 
to that firm Jan. 1, 1903, from the Matthew Addy Co. 
For several years he has shared joint management of 
the office with Harwood Wilson. His long association 
with the trade has made him one of the best known pig 
iron salesmen in the Central West. 

William P. Snyder, Jr., president W. P. Snyder & 
Pittsburgh, has been selected a trustee of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


son, 


Lo., 


A change is announced in the management of the 
Pressed Metals Co., of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
F. G. B. Allan has been chosen to succeed J. W. Leigh- 
ton as general manager of the company. Mr. Leigh- 
ton will in future act as chief engineer and supervisor 
of works and will devote the greater part of his time 
to the development of the patented bushings and tube 
processes of the company. 

K. H. Saunders, recently general manager Wood- 
bury Co., Waterbury, Conn., has been made superin- 
tendent of the Brattleboro, Vt., plant, Millers Falls 
Co., small tools, etc., to succeed Frank G. Bitzer, who 
has been transferred to the main plant, Millers Falls, 
Mass. 

Harvey Schilling, 
Reilly, general 


formerly secretary to W. C. 
superintendent of the Youngstown 


Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the rod and wire 
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department, succeeding G. E. Mirfield, assigned to 
special work at the works office. Charles Knesal has 
been named to succeed Mr. Schilling. 

Kurt Orbanowski, Berlin representative of the 
American Steel Export Co., New York, who recently 
arrived in the United States on business, will visit 
H. W. McAteer, president of the company, in Pasa- 
dena, Cal., before returning to Berlin Dec. 11. 


H. M. Lane, president H. M. Lane Co., an indus- 
trial engineering firm at Detroit, and E. J. Woodison 
entertained about 250 foundrymen on Nov. 13 at a 
barbecue at Mr. Lane’s place on Grosse Isle, about 


18 miles from Detroit. 


T. J. Nee, Allied 
from Seattle on Nov. 


Machinery Corporation, sailed 


19 for the Orient. 


L. A. Scipio, formerly of Robert College, Constan- 
tinople, Turkey, has been appointed acting director 
of the bureau of research conducted by the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers at the 
Bureau of Mines laboratories in Pittsburgh, succeed- 
ing the late Prof. John R. Allen, the director of the 
bureau, who died on Oct. 26. 


A. L. Wurster, who has been in charge of the sale 
of drop forge supplies for the Sizer Forge Co., Buffalo, 
has severed his connection with that company and has 
associated himself with the Witherow Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, as sales manager. He will devote his attention 
to the sale of rolled specialties in plain and alloy 
steel. 


E. P, Thomas, president United States Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., and T. P. Alder, treasurer of that company, 
have returned to New York after a sojourn of several 
months in Italy, France and England. 


J. Frederick Thorne has been appointed assistant 
to Alfred Bickford, executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Seattle. Mr. Thorne resigned as 
business manager of a publication known as Pacific 
Ports to accept his new position. 


: 
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CHARLES H. MORGAN, vice-president and superin- 
tendent Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill., died recently 
at his home in that city. He was born in Marlboro, 
N. Y., Jan. 1, 1853. His father moved to Freeport when 
he was one year old and Mr. Morgan lived there prac- 
tically all of his life. After a high school education 
he learned the molder’s trade in the foundry of his 
uncle, the late Jerome Hazen. He engaged in business 
with his brother, Edgar Morgan, and they were ad- 
mitted into partnership by their uncle in a jobbing 
foundry business and became his successors upon his 
death. In 1891 Charles Morgan was one of the organ- 
izers of the Arcade Mfg. Co. to make hardware special- 
ties, first employing 25 men and now using several 
hundred employees. He was intimately connected with 
the development of the modern molding machine. 


JOSEPH H. BAIRD, an inventor of many automatic 
machines, and former president of the Baird Machine 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., died in Cheshire, Conn., on 
Nov. 14, at the age of 92 years 11 months. He is re- 
puted the first man in the United States to make pins 
and invented many of the machines and methods used 
throughout the world in making them. He invented the 
pin-sticking machine which puts the pins into papers; 
he brought out the safety pin machine which takes the 
wire from the coil and drops out complete pins ready 
for the cleaning or plating operation; he sold the in- 
vention of a machine for fastening the hoops in hoop 
skirts for $30, which was resold for $50,000. He was 


born in Oakville, Conn., in 1827, and at the age of 10 
he was working in the shop of Scovill & Buckingham 
Co., now the Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. At 
the age of 19 he went to Huntington, Conn., where he 
opened a shop for the manufacture of tools, presses and 
special machinery. In 1851 he again entered the employ 
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of the Seovill & Buckingham Co. and moved with + 

to Waterbury. Three years later he left the company 
returned to Oakville and built what is known as Slades 
Mill. Then he joined the Oakville Co. as design 
tools and machines. In 1861 he associated wit} ’ 
Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co., Waterbury, now pa 

the American Brass Co., and soon afterward 
interested in the Naugatuck Machine Co., Union City. 
When the shops of this company were burned in 1875 
he formed the Baird Pin Co. He now became 
ested successively in the Waterbury Machine ( 
Baird Pattern Shop and Henderson Brothers, W 
bury. Eventually Mr. Baird disposed of his inter 
Henderson Brothers, brought his other interests 
one head and organized the Baird & Warner Co., | 
shortly changed its name to the Baird Machine Co 
retired from the presidency in 1913 at his own r% 
in favor of a younger man. He acted in an ad\ 
capacity until the last. 


GEORGE BAKER, with the Illinois Steel Co. and 
predecessor, the North Chicago Rolling Mill Co 
most continuously for 
years, died at his hom 
Chicago on Nov. 18. A 
a year and a half ago, Mr 
Baker resigned as general 
sales manager after 18 
years in that position, and 
since that time acted in an 
advisory capacity. He was 
born in Hamilton, Ont., o1 
Jan. 18, 1849, and in 1871 
went to Chicago, where he 
became identified with the 
North Chicago Rolling Mill 
Co., acting in a secretarial 
capacity to O. W. Potter, 
president, who was also the 
first president of the Illinois 
Steel Co. For a number of 
years after the Illinois Steel 

GEORGE BAKER Co. was formed Mr. Baker 
was in the treasurer’s depart- 
ment and subsequently he entered the sales organi- 
zation. When the United States Steel Corporatio: 
came into existence, Mr, Baker was appointed genera 
sales manager of the Chicago subsidiary and he 
tinued in that office until the spring of 1919. Mr 
Baker’s long connection with the Illinois Steel Co 
won for him a wide acquaintance in the iron and 
steel trade. He was an active member of the Chi- 
cago Athletic Association, the South Shore Country 
Club (Chicago), the Evanston (Ill.) Golf Club and 
several fraternal organizations. He is survived by 
the widow, two daughters and one son, Orrin Baker, 
who is identified with the sales department of which 
his father was formerly the head. 


CHARLES ROBERTSON, president Revere Drop Forge 
The 


Co., Revere, Mass., died at his home, Nov. 15, aged | 
years. 


CONGRESSMAN MAHLON H, GARLAND, who died sud- 
denly in Washington on Nov. 18, was formerly pres!- 
dent of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Stee! 
and Tin Workers and had been a puddler and heater 
in the iron mills. 


F, H. BALL, president Ball & Ball Carburetor Uo 
Detroit, died at his home in this city on Nov. 20. He 
was prominent as a builder of high speed engines, an 
organized the Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa., the Ball & 
Wood Engine Co., Elizabeth, N. J., and the America? 
Engine Co., Boundbrook, N. J. 


FRANK P. JOHNSTON, former president 
Screw Works and of the Employers’ Association of De- 
troit, died a few days ago in a Detroit hospital, ag d ou. 
He went to Detroit from Kalamazoo, Mich., in 1906, 48 
general manager of the Detroit Screw Works. He re 
tired from business in 1918. 

So. S. KoHN, for many years president of 


Chrome Steel Works, Chrome, N. J., died at his home 
Nov. 18. 


Detroit 


the 
une 
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BETTER INQUIRY 


Several Large Lists of Machine Tools 
Issued 


Santa Fe Railroad, American Steel & Wire Co. 
and Waukesha Motors Co. Are 
Prospective Buyers 


Signs of improvement, for which the machine-tool 
ndustry has been looking for many weeks, are in evi- 
nee. While actual 
re of the inquiries received during the past week in- 
that 


orders are few, the number and 


dicate a new buying movement may be in the 


making. 
inquiries are as follows: 


Some of the substantial 


‘he Santa Fe Railroad at Chicago has issued a supple- 
mentary list of more than 60 tools, many heavy type, 
for its new shops at Albuquerque, N. M. Deliveries are 
1921. The Motors Co., 
Waukesha, Wis., has issued an inquiry for a large lot 


wanted by June, Waukesha 
of production tools, and its purchases, it is reported, 
will total at least $100,000. The Steel & 
Wire Co. Cleveland an inquiry for 21 


machines. 


American 
has issued at 
The Redington Standard Fittings Co., Red- 
ington, Pa., is in the market for about a dozen tools. 


There are other smaller inquiries in various markets, 


New York 


ugh there is no improvem«e he machi ol trade 
irket so far as actual sales are concerned, a slightly 
inquiry is noted The trade is hopeful that some of 
pending inquiries will result in orders within the next 
weeks. The Redington Standard Fittings Co., Redington, 
has inquired for nine Warner & Swasey turret lathes 


ft. American or Cincinnati-Bickford radial drill, on 
Bullard 


dial drill, same make as 3-ft.; one 36-in 
| boring mill, one turret for 26-in. Lodge & Shipl 
yne No. 12 Grand Rapids grinder; also 11 chucks 
I Tidewater Oil Co., New York, has inquired for a u 
milling machine lar to Milwaukee No. 3, for hip- 
to Mexico The General Electric Co. has inquired 
nh presses 
b of cra rders a I ling a proven t 
siness s it I pevera I i ha 1 CO 
ranes are n Manufa Ss ind pow 
I t « dit s ir s line du pa lal I 
The Stank Work New Britain, n I 
l5-ton overhead tray L I fron N I 
ng Works \ ng current 1 s D 
on & Co. Ik New York our 5 I yundr 
nd one 5-ton machine shop crane for the Mutual 
Ware Co., Chattanooga, Tenn Imperial Japanes« 
Madison Avenue, New Yorl four 5-t 2-ft 
ranes for Japal Standard Oil Co Bayway N. J., two 
25-ft span bucket cranes -yd. capacity and one 2 
ft. span overhead traveling crane with to 1uxiliar 
Standard Service Corporation, Singer Building, New 
i 25-ton to 30 n | tiv ur \ 1 g a 
oom for expo to Cut 
\ recent sales ‘ Eu i Cra & H ( . 
2-f 4{-in. span hand power crane ) \ un 
tural & Chen al ¢ Chrome N J Shepard Ele« 
( I & Hoist ¢ wo 1 n, 27 n. spa ra 
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which indicate that some manufacturers are working 
on plans to reduce manufacturing costs through the in- 
troduction of modern, high production tools. 


that 


slightly improved conditions in the truck section of the 


From Detroit comes the report there are 


automobile industry. Another interesting item is that 
the Dodge Brothers’ plant, which has been shut down 
for a week, resumes on an increased production sched- 
ule, according to an announcement by the company. 
Some Cincinnati machine-tool builders have received 
that had 


Some of these instructions have come from companies 


shipping instructions on tools been held up. 
affiliated with the automobile industry and may indicate 


renewed activity in automobile manu- 


an expectation of 
facturing. 

The auction sale of 600 used tools at the plant of the 
Nelson 


that some dealers have confidence in the future, as they 


Blower & Furnace Co., South Boston, showed 


bought heavily at good prices. Some manufacturers 


were also bidders on tools for their own use, among the 
more active being the Addressograph Co., Chicago, and 
the Pacific Mills, textiles, Boston. Many of the tools 


brought from 60 to 70 per cent of their present replace- 


ment value. The highest price paid was $7,750 for a 
36-ft. Cincinnati planer, which the company bought 
new three years ago for $12,000. The buyer was the 


Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 


Railw & M Supply ‘ Kinka I Northern 
Worl f r l-ton and 2 nm ¢ ‘ 
M & New Yor for a Japane hipyard Mar 
I I 1 phia 10 mand th Whit xz 4 pora 
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] Va ( Wa rt I \ Y trill 
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r} Electr Regu r Mf Co., } 4 rk, has |! n in- 
ed with a I il $100 pT IG. H i M 
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A new power house to cost about $100,000 with equipment 
will be the Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton 
Mills, Utica, N. Y., on State Street 


erected bj 


The C. & G. Cooper Co., 11 York, manu- 
facturer of Corliss engines and parts, has awarded contract 
to Dwight P. Forty-sixth Street, 


for a one and two-story Mount Vernon, Ohio, es- 


Broadway, New 


Robinson & Co., 125 East 


addition at 


timated to cost in excess of $300,000 It is proposed to have 
list of machinery ready for purchase early in 1921. 

The Strickland Foundry & Machine Works, Inc., New 
York, has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by 
A. H. and A. H, Strickland, Jr., and I. Perlman, 8 Bridge 


Street, to manufacture machinery, tools and castings 


New York, has 
Morse & Co., 30 Church Street, New 
with 


The ILsron 
merged w.th 
York 
juarters at C 

The Mugiers 
New York, 
50 x 100 ft., on 133rd 
about $17,000. 


Supp.y Corporation, been 


Fairbanks 
manufacturer of head- 


engines, motors, et 


Works, In 


plans for a 


899-901 134th Street, 


one-story 


[ron East 


has completed new 


Willow 


plant, 


Street, near Avenue, to cost 


The Auto Supply Service Corporation, New 
incorporated with a capital of 
New York; H. Bouten and L. H 


manufacture automobile engines and 


York, has been 
Frank M. Waish, 
Anderson, Brooklyn, to 


$500,000 by 


parts, 
The Eastern 
iWway, lL, = 


engineering & Construction Co., East Rock- 
piping, 
Garrigues Co., 
York, for its 
Road, Glendale, L. L., 
estimated to cost about $80,000. The company 
is affiliated with Almirall & Co., Inc., Dominick and Clarke 
New York, manufacturer of similar products. J. A 


Almirall is head 


manufacturer of heating 
contract to the Levering & 
Street, New 


Dine Avenue, near Old 


systems, etc., 
has awarded a 
552 West Twenty-third 
plant on Van 


120 x 300 ft 


one-story 


streets, 


The Clinton Motors Corporation, New York, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $300,000 by S. Newman, H. H 
Waller and A. J. Furth, 319 New York Avenue, Brooklyn, to 
manufacture automobile parts, engines and kindred equip 


ment. 
The Dubois Supply Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has been in- 
capital of $52,500, by E. J. Mac- 


Titus and D. J Poughkeepsie, to manu- 


corporated with an active 


Clelland, S. F Cronk 


facture machinery and parts 


The McDougall & Potter Co. Iron Works, 606 West Fifty- 
fifth Street, New York, has acquired property on 141st Street 
Rider Avenue 75 x 125 ft., for 
extensions 


between and Canal Place 


future 


Randolph Ember, 11 King Street, Brooklyn, has had plans 


completed by Koch & Wagner, architects, 32 Court Street, 
for a new one-story foundry, 57 x 96 ft., on Delevan Street, 
near Richards Street, to cost about $25,000 

The Adirondack Power & Light Corporation, Amsterdam, 
N. ¥ has arranged for a bond issue of $2,500,000, the pro- 


ceeds to be used in part for the construction of its proposed 
new hydroelectric power plant, to be operated in conjunction 
with present generating stations on the Hudson and Hoosic 
rivers, and East Canada Creek J. Ledlie Hees is president. 

Fire, Nov. 18, destroyed the two-story brick plant of the 
De Forest Radio Co 1415 Sedgwick Avenue, New York, 
with lo including equipment, estimated at about $500,000 

The Texas Co., 17 Battery Place, New York, operating oil 


refineries, has increased its 


capital from $130,000,000 to $143,- 


000.000 It new: build- 


has plans under way for a number of 
ings 
The Edwin B 


lyn, manufacturer of 


Franklin Avenue, Brook- 
wire goods, machinery, etc 
$100,000 to $500,000. 


Stimpson Co., 65 
metal and 
has increased its capital from 
A power house to cost will be 
the Utica 
North Erie 


about $25,000 erected by 
Utica, N. Y., at its textile works on 


Street It will be 90 x 130 ft 


Knitting Co., 
The Brunner Mfg. Co., 19 Gray 
manufacturer of air 
tal from $250,000 to $500,000. 


$ 


Utica, N. ., 


compressors, etc., has increased its capi- 


Avenue, 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 123 West Sixty-fourth 
Street, New York, with plant at Akron, Ohio, has arranged 


for a fund of $2 





5,000,000 for general refinancing and operat- 





ing work 


The American Taximeter Co., 22 West Sixty-first Street, 
New York, manufacturer of taxicab taximeters, and other 
precision equipment, has leased the building at 618 West 
Fifty-eighth Street for a new local works 

Electric traveling cranes, hoisting and conveying equip- 
ment, and industrial railway line, and other freight loading 
and unloading apparatus will be installed on the proposed 


new docks and piers to be 
Chain of Warehouses, In¢ 


constructed by the American 
Cleveland, Ohio, at Jamaica Bay, 


L. I.. in accordance with a proposition made by this company 
to the Board of Estimate, Board of Aldermen, New York. 


The company proposes to lease 1000 acres from the city near 
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Barren Island, for a period of 50 years at a total r: 
$1,250,000. On this site there will be construct 
1000-ft. docks and piers, with a number of warehous: 
industrial buildings. The initial expenditure, as gua: 
by the will approximate $14,000,000, in 
machinery and equipment. Alton H. Greeley 


company, 
IS presid 


The Christopher Machine & Tool Co., New York, h 


organized by S. F. Meyer and J. A. Bolch, 181 Chris 
Street, to manufacture machinery and tools. 

The Dalton Adding Machine Co., Walnut Street 
wood, Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturer of adding and ca 


ing machines, has acquired a six-story building at the 
of Reade New York, 25 x 51 
local headquarters and general 
Nov. 11, portion of the plant 
Valve & Fixture Co., Utica, N. Y., manufacturer 

fittings, with 


and Church streets, 


new works service 
Fire, destroyed a 
Utica 
etc., loss 


fixture valves, 


$50,000 


William A. Force & Co., Inc., 535 Pearl Street, New 
manufacturer of numbering machines, etc., had 
extensions in its two-story plant at 
Brooklyn, to cost about $15,000. 
Garford Motor Truck Co., 427 West Forty 
New York, has completed plans for its new pla 
Island City, repair operations, et 
Lamp & Radiator Co., New Yor 
been organized to manufacture automobile radiators 
and other sheet metal specialties. J, Defrin and M. D 
826 Manida Street, head the company. 


estimated at 


has 
prepared for 
Nicholas Avenue, 

The 
Street, 
Long 

The 


for assembling, 


Hudson Auto 


David Belais, 13 Dutch Street, New York, jewelry 
facturer acquired property at 137 \ 
Fourteenth Street for a new six-story factory. 

The Novo Pressboard Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., ha 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by F. B. 
and J. Nicklin, Poughkeepsie, to 


and assayer, has 


and | 


Lown, manufacture } 


ware and other metal products. 
The United States Metal Cap & Seal Co., 103-7 W 
Thirteenth Street, New York, manufacturer of patent 


bottle caps and seals, is considering plans for ext 
will additional equipment. 
Taylor is president. 

The 
is having 
Engineering 


metal 


sions, and install James B 
State 
prepared by the Todd, 
Madison 


and 


Cunard Steamship Co., 21 Street, New Yor 
tobertson & Todd 
Avenue, for its pr 
freight terminal at Ws 


will include ele 


plans 
Corporation, 347 
posed new piers, warehouses 
hawken, N J The 
traveling cranes, freight conveying and handling machir 
well as an €¢ 


installation 


unloading apparatus, as 


The project is est 


hoisting and 
power plant for 


$30,000,000 complete 


general operation. 


to cost about 


The Automotive Indicator Co., 
incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000 by James H. 5 
ftalph P. Tooker, 623 M 
indicators and other pre‘ 


Passaic, N. J., ha 


Jr., Louis Buonocoro and 
Avenue, to manufacture speed 
equipment. 

New York, n 


prepared 


Paul O. Street, 
facturer of grinding having 
for the erection of a one-story addition to its plant at L 
Falls, N. J., to cost about $15,000. 

Rubber Mfg. Co., Lodi, N. J., has b 
capital of $350.000 by Frank C. ‘ 
and J. Henry Behrens, all of Lod 
products. 


Abbe, Inc., 30 Broad 


machinery, is plans 


The Cigol-Behrens 
incorporated with a 
Louis G. Davenport 
manufacture 

The Automatic Switch Co., Guttenberg, N. J., has 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by Peter F. Goehr 
Peter Schmidt and William F. Burke, to manufac! 
switches and automatic-operated switching devices. 

The Simms Magneto Co., North Arlington 
Orange, N. J., manufacturer of magnetos and ignition e 
ment for automobile has called a 
of stockholders on Nov. 30 to approve an increase in <¢ 
from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 


. 


issue of $500,000. 


rubber 


Avenue 


service, special m 
It is also proposed to arr 


for a bond 


The Gloria Motor Washington, N. J 
cently incorporated, has acquired the building formerly 
pied by the Artcraft Co., for its new plant. It has 4 
about two adjoining, and pla 
site for additions. Alterations will be ma‘ 
the present building and equipment installed for the n 
facture of automobile engines Parts will be manufact 
and an assembling department 
tablished at the local works. Upon erection of the pro] 
additions, complete manufacture of parts and other ¢ 
ment will be carried out at the local plant It is prot 
to have the factory ready for operation early in the co 
vear. Headquarters are at 407 Schubert Building, PI 
delphia, 


Corporation, 


1 
| 


cured acres I 


utilize the 


options on 
} 


elsewhere under contract 


States Cartridge Co., Maurer, near FP 


has abandoned plans for the removal 0! 


The United 
Amboy, N. J.., 
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al plant to Lowell, Mass., as recently considered, and will 
itinue operations at the present location Headquarters 


the company wiil be maintained, as heretofore, at Lowe 


The Bergen Engineering & Construction Co., Hackensack. 


J., has been incorporated with a Capital Of $380,000 by 
ola Di Monte, Samuel G. Cohn and Charles D’Anna,. to 
llacture engineering speciaities. 

The Singer Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, N. J., manufacturer 
ewing machines and parts, has increased its capital fro 
000,000 to $90,000,000, 


[The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Departn 





hington, D. C., will establish a number of machine shops 
aircraft construction and repair in connection with it 
v dirigible hangar at Lakehurst, N. J., estimated to cost 


it $3,700,000, including equipment It is proposed to 


the entire works ready for service early next spring 


d the hangar is now in course of erection 
The Continental Can Co., 616 West Forty-third Street 
w York, has filed plans for an addition to its plant at 
24 Monmouth Street, Jersey, N. J., including improv 
in the present works, to cost about $60,000 The 
pany recently acquired property for a branch plant 
The Decy Iceless Express Container Co., Jersey City, N 
been incorporated under New York laws with capit 
> 000, by R., E, A., and R. E. Decy, all of Jersey City 
inufacture cans and other metal containers 
rhe Leona Handpiece Co,, 121 Bowers Street, Jersey City, 
J.. has filed notice of organization to manufacture surgical 
truments. Milton D. Barkman heads the company 


The Conrow Bearing Corporation, Newark, has been ir 

porated with a capital of $500,000 by William A. Walling, 

L.. Dolder and George Conrow, 478 David Avenue, Kearny, 
Newark, to manufacture roller and other bearings 


The Empire Cutlery & Drop Forging Co., Newark, has 
ncorporated with a capital of $50,000 by George Olson 
Olschewski and Charles H,. Stewart, 9 Clinton Street, to 
ifacture cutlery products, drop forge tools, et« 
The R. G. Smith Tool & Mfg. Co., 315 Market Street 
wark, has filed notice of organization to manufacture 
machine parts, ete Robert G. Smith 09 Park Place 
gton, heads the company 
International Brass & Copper Co., 790 Broad Street 
irk has filed notice of change of name to the Tubular 
icts Co 
Perfection Electric Equipment Co., Newark, has bee! 
rporated with a capital of $50,000 by C. C. F. and Edward 





Daniels, $11 Halsey Street to nanufacture electr 
1 
The Cutlery Corporation of America 245 New Jersey 
road Avenue, Newark, has preliminary plans under wa 
he erection of a new three-story and basement plant n 
nity of its present works or on a site to be selected 
! Irvington section It is planned to begin construction 
in the year James A. Kilgour, 31 Springdale Avenue 
hitect 
The Keystone Die & Stamping C¢ 373 Park Avenue 
vark, has filed notice of organization to manufacture 
stampings, dies, tools, et J W W ohlhieter 
n Street, East Orafige, N. J., heads the compan 
e Central Auto Top Co., 561 Central Avenue, Newar 
filed notice of organization to manufacture automobile 


and frames Herman Genis 102 Monticello Avenue 
v City, N. J.. heads the company 


New England 


Boston, Nov. 22 


With business the past week almost at a standstill, local 
rest centered in the auction sale of 600 machine tools 
he plant of the Nelson Blower & Furnace Co., South 
2 Practically 75 per cent of this equipment is in ex- 
nt condition, having been purchased from manufacturers 
three years The other 25 per cent has been in 
ition six years or more. The better grades of tools, fot 
ch there was spirited bidding, especially for gear cutters, 
pers and radial drills, brought, on an average, 60c, to 76 
dollar of replacement value suyers came from many 
ns of the country, including Chicago, Philadelphia, New 
Newark, N. J., Portland, Me. and Keene, N. H. A 
ber of used tool dealers and machine tool manufacturers, 
itter having an equity in part of the equipment offered, 
represented at the sale Of the former, Mr. Metzler, 
w Jersey Machinery Exchange, Newark, N. J., was the 
viest invester, his purchases constituting one of the lead- 
= features. Of the several strictly industrial concerns in- 
rested, the Addressograph Co., Chicago, probably was the 
st active, and of the textile, the Pacific Mills, Boston. J. E 
int, Lowell, Mass., was auctioneer. 


The highest price paid for a tool was $7,7 for a Cin- 
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innati 36-ft. over-all heavy type planer, which the Nelson 
corporation bought about three years ago, with several 
attachments for slightly more than $12,000. The replacement 
value today is about $13,000 The Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, 
Wis., was the buyer 

A large number of milling machines were sold, for which 
very good prices were realized. There were more Cincinnatl 
milling machines than other makes, the number sold approxi- 


ng 24, including two No. 1 plain machines at $637.50 

ach i total of $1,275, to the Factory & Mills Supply Co., 
Bostor 1 No. 2 to the Terminal Machinery Co., New York, 
it $750 nd others to the New Jersey Machinery Exchange 


at $1,000, the Addressograph Co, at $800, the Factory & Mill 
Supply Co., Boston, at $750, and three No, 2 plain machines 
purchased by the Addressograph Co. totaled $1,150 A 
Cambridge, Mass nterest took a No. 2 vertical at $1,500 
ind Joseph Beal & Co., Boston, another in not as good con 

it $8 J. Gelb & Ce New York, bought a No. 2 
l duplicate went at $1,300 


The Addressograph Co. bought a No. 3 plain milling machine 





$1,200 ind another for $1,150, while R. Young, Boston, 


bid $1,575 for a No. 3S Cincinnati miller Other Cincinnati 
na nes sold r less 

( ndler & Farquhar, Boston, paid $1,475 for a Becker 
No ( vert il milling machine ind Cox & Sons, Bridge 
tow N. J $850 for another, while the Terminal Machinery 
Co iid $750 for a Becker No. 5B Two Kempsmith No. 2 
plain milling machine were sold, one to Joseph Beal & Co 
for $650 and th l > F. H. Bang, New York, for $762.50 
while M Metzler paid $900 for a No. 3 plain miller of the 
Same mak Thre Dow No machines changed hands, 


J. Nuttall, Philadelphia, taking one at {287.50, Purinton & 
Smith, Hartford, Conn., another at $275, and J. L. Lucas 


Bridgeport, Conr the third at $275 \ western 


manufacturer paid $1,025 for a Rockford plain 


milling machine and Chandler & Farquhar $625, while Joseph 
Beal & Co. paid $900 for a universal, same make, having a 
table cal ty to take work up to and including 48 x 12-in 
4. L. Smith Iron Works, Chelsea, Mass., bid $237.50 

for i Pratt & Whitney automatic miller, having a table 
pacit of 18 x @-i and a Bridgeport, Conn dealer 
$11 0 fo similar machine An American plain milling 


machine with a table capacity of 34 x 8-in., sold to the 
Standard Machinery Co New Haven, Conn for $375, and 
the E. A. Eddy Machinery Co., Providence, R. I. paid $100 


more for a like tool having a table capacity of 46 x 10-in 
Mr Metzler took a No Hendey-Norton plain miller at 
$42 Joseph Beal & Co Oesterlein plain miller, table 
capacit 30 x 8-in., at $325; and a Brainard standard No. 3 


rsal at $337.50, and the Brownell Machinery Co., Provi 
R, I i Garvin No. 1 full universal at $800 Two 


Goole & Edlund Lincoln type milling machines, with a 
x 13-in. range of feeds, went for $275 These show 
the general range of prices on the milling machines A No. 6 


vertica Becker milling machine, costing $4,600 today, was 
1 in by a representative of the Becker Milling Machine 


Cincinnati-Bickford radial drill, with a 4-ft. arm-swing 


went for $1,07 inother for $1,050, while one with a @-ft 
irl wing sold for $1,650 and a 5-ft. swing for $1,600, the 
ist two o Hill, Clark & Co, Boston These two tools 
rriginally cost the Nelson company $2,200 each, and toda'y 


ire worth about $4,000 The American Optical Co., South 
purchased a Fosdick 48-in. arm-swing machine 


‘or $875, and a Boston dealer an American 48-in. table type 


4 very large percentage of the sensitive drills offered 
were Charl G. Allen's Of this make, a one-spindle sold 
it $112.50 to $300, according to condition a two-spindle 

$212.50 and $237.50, and a three-spindle at $162.50 to $275, 
the Kingsbury Mfg. Co Keene, N. H., getting the low- 
ced ones and Chandler & Farquhar and the Pacific Mills 
the high-priced The Pacific Mills purchases are for re- 
placement, no new construction being contemplated. Leland 


Gifford two-spindle bench type sensitive drills sold to the 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston it $200 

One Colburn D2 heavy duty upright drill went for $1,175, 
ind another for $1,100. W. F. & John Barnes 24-in. uprights 
went at $225, $350 and $362.50 Crowell & Thurlow, Boston, 
hipping interests, bought a Hoefler 24-in. upright for $200, 
, Weigel 





nd $200 was paid for a in. by other interests 
24-in. machine also brought the same price 
Turret lathes, in most cases, brought good prices A 
Potter & Johnston 25-in. swing semi-automatic was taken 
it $1.350, and 21-in. machines that originally cost $1,690 went 
for $300 and $350. The Pacific Mills took a Warner & Swasey 
No. 2.8 semi-automatic with a 16-in. swing for $1,290, the 
inventory cost of which was $1,865, and today would prob- 
ably bring $2,700 to replace The same company also pur- 
chased for $900 an Acme semi-automatic with a 25-in. swing 
that cost $1,772 A Gisholt machine, 25-in. swing, inven- 
toried at $3,300, sold at $900, and a 21-in. swing inventoried 
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A Hartness semi-automatic flat tur- 
ret, 10-in. swing, which to replace today would cost about 
$3,000, changed hands at $700, and Hill, Clark & Co. bought 
Other 21-in 


at $3,699 sold at $600. 


for a customer a Gisholt, 21l-in. swing at $450 


Acme tools brought $600 and $650. 

Prices on screw cutting engine lathes varied because of 
the large number for sale and the conditions of the machines. 
A Newark & Shipley 
motor-driven tool driven 
with a 32-in 
about $3,100 This was considered one of the 
New Haven Mfg. Co. 17-ft 
that has not been built for some time, sold at 


dealer purchased for $1,650 a Lodge 


which can be changed to a belt 


swing and 24-in, raise, the original cost being 
best sales. A 
type 


Many 


lathe with 33-in. swing, a 


$625. 








screw engine lathes were taken by dealers at the following 


prices 
American, 20-in. x 10-ft . $975.00 
Whitcomb-Blaisdell, 18-in, x 10-ft .. 625.00 
American, 22-in. x 10-ft 637.50 
Lodge & Shipley, 20-in. x 6-ft ; 575.00 
Le Blond, 18-in. x 6-ft 550.00 
American, 17-in. x 7-ft 537.50 
American, 16-in. x 8-ft.. . 537.50 
Whitcomb-Blaisdell, 19-in. x 9-ft . 525.00 
Reed-Prentice, 19-in. x 9 ft 500.00 
Monarch, 15-in. x 6-ft . 312.50 
Mulliner, 15-in. x 7-ft . 475.00 


Several Stark Tool Co. bench precision lathes sold at prices 
5 A Star No. 10 speed lathe 
Pacific Mills for $150 


ranging from $105 to $1 each 


with 10-in. swing went to the 
J. Barbour Machine 


for a customer, bid $2,700 for a Cincinnati 36 x 36-in 


Shop Equipment Corporation Boston, 


I 
plane r, 


which originally cost approximately $3,800 and toda'y would 


bring $8,000 4 Cincinnati medium pattern 30 x 30-in 
planer, originally costing $1,500, sold at $1,650 to the Lincoln 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R, I The Pacific Mills purchased 


for $900 each two Gould & Eberhardt 20-in. crank shapers, 


about $1,700 each 
The Industrial Machinery 

bought a No. 64 Fellows automatic gear 

four No. 612 gear 


today 


costing 


Corporation Jersey City, 


shaper for $1,050 


Shapers, of the same make, at $1,050 


each, as well as an Ingle gear tool rounding machine with a 
capacity ip to gears 12-i1 in diameter, for $375 The 
Brownell Machiner Cr Providen ms obtained for 
$1 0 a Gleason bevel gear generating machine which was 
sold to tl Nelson Blower & Furnace Co 1917 for $2 
One of the compan creditors bid in a Flath iton 
gear cutter, with capacity of 24-in. diameter gears, at $1 
while the Lapointe Machine Tool Co., New Londo Cr 


bought one of its own No. 3 broaching machines for $ 





Mr. Metzler took another No L. the s figure 
The Boston Gear Works, Norfoll n¢ M ! 
chased a Lees-Bradner spur hobt e for $77 
a Schuhardte & Schutte automat for $450, al 
good condition 

Some automatic screw machines brought good prices A 


Windsor M 
defunct con 


graph Co 


which cost the 
Addresso 


pe automat 


ichine Co. Gridley automatic 


pany $2,400, sold for $1,700 The 


purchased a No. 2 Brown & Shar 


for $1,200, a No. 0 for $1,000, and No. 00 for $800, while the 
Saco-Lowell Shops took a No. 00 at $850 The Boston Geat 


Metzel 


Works bought a Cleveland automatic for $500 and Mr 
These 
An effort has been 


many higt 


another for $475 machines when new cost $1,2 


made only to touch on a few of the 


spots at this auction, which is the most import- 


ant event in the New England: machine-tool market for sev 
eral months 


The local machine-tool market has 
West 


small lots of 


been dec idedly qule 
The General Lynn, Ma has under cor 
equipment, but it 

taken until after the first of 


machinery 


Electric Co., 
three 


action will be 


sideration two or 
doubtful if any 
the veat 


makers are not inter 


Boston & Maine 


Leading textile 
ested at present in new tool equipment The 


Railroad 


which a week or so ago issued a list of shop equip 
ment, for the purpose of getting cost estimates, has made 


New 


make expenditures for machine 


no further move and other England railroads are not 
in a 
tools It is 
of the New 


sult in 


position financially to 
hoped that the 
York, New Haven & 


placing some orders 


proposed equipment note 
Hartford 


for needed 


issue 
Railroad will re- 
machinery As far 
as can be learned prices are unchanged Dealers admit, 
there 


came to light 


however, might be some shading if active prospects 


The announcement in the daily 
Knight Mfg. Co Worcester, Mas 


grades of leather belting, averaging approximately 13 per 


press by the Graton & 


of a reduction on all 


cent, is considered significant by yme of the users of 


machine tools 
The market for sm: 


ber of new tools in original 


tools remains 





quiet A large num 
packages, and a far greater 
number of used tools in excellent condition, went at extremely 
low prices at the Nelson company 

It is beli 
motors has 


auction 


eved that the peak in prices for 


feature to be 


commercial 


been passed another reckoned 
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with in the machine 


sales per 


tool industry. While the 

week of the General Electric Co. are running 
than $5,000,000, the motor end of its business has slowe, 
materially, and departments in other New England m 
making establishments are either working on reduce 
or with fewer employees. Numerous 


g 


cancellations 


been received for jarge motors. Manufacturers have pk 
of orders for small motors on their books, however. 
Plans for the $3,000,000 Boston Elevated Railwa 


car repair shop to be built at Everett, Mass., are compl 
Bids will be taken early next spring. 

Sketches of a proposed two-story and basement, 5( 
ft. plant, having an estimated 
being submitted to the Harkins 


trict, Boston. 


area .of 
Machine Co., 


16,000 sq. ft 
Allston D 


A portion of the buildings formerly occupied by the H 
ford Autemotive Parts Co., Hartford, Conn., has been 
by the Westinghouse company as a service station I 
Buckmaster has been made manager of 

The 
Broad 


this departme: 

plant of the Clark Castor Co., 
Street has sold to Henry C, Baum, who 
electroplating and buffing establishr 
It includes 14 acres in addition to the buildings. The 1 
plant is two stories. 


Plainville, Con: 
been 


operate it as an 


The Lock Fastener Co., Worcester, capitalized for $1 


recently under 


incorporated Massachusetts laws, propo 


manufacture wire specialties, including fasteners, but 
yet read'y to make public its plans. It owns a 
tinning and enameling snaps. Charles G. Houghtor 

Highgate Street, (Allston District), is preside: 


and Charles A. Lakin, 507 Main Street, Worcester, treasu 


formu 


Boston 


Plans are being drawn by the American Can Co Ne 


York, for works to cost approximately $250,000 to be ers 


n South 


The Axle + Ss Penacook N H 
was destroyed recently by fire It will be rebuilt, probably 
next 


soston 


foundry of the Concord 


spring 


The Fitchburg Enamel Co., Fitchburg, Mass., will build 


1 one-story mill construction addition, 92 x 103 ft., to its 
plant on Culler and Briar streets. 
The International Steel Toy Co. is looking for a plant 


with spur track facilities as a temporary 


location It 
cheaper L. A 
Arthur C. Pearce, 


company 


intention to erect a building when costs are 
Charlton, 7 Water Street, 


Street, are 


and 

nterested in the 
Works, Inc., 
with a capital stock of 
Spafford, West Hartford, is president and treasu 


Boston 
143 Boylston 

The Spafford Machine 
has been organized 
erick L 


Claude 


Hartford, Conr 
$50,000 I 


Screw 


Hartford, vice 
secretary; T H 
Hartford 


Creighton president, and Eat 
Creighton, Waterbury L. | 
Ezra B. Wood, New H 
Hartford, and Murpl 


stockholders The compan‘ 


Crommett, 

Ensworth & 
William H. Long, West 
West Hartford, are 
templates going into the 


Sons, 
Francis §S 
also 
production on a larger scale of 
classes of turned and machined parts for airplanes, a 


tive machinery, clocks, guns, ete., and recently madé 


visions for a larger output ; 

The Empire Knife Co., Winsted, Conn., has increase 
capital stock to $175,000, part of 
New York interests The officers are: 
Brill; vice-president, Nelson H 
Alvord ; John H 
Alvord 


which has been taker 
President, George M 


Genung; secretary, Charles L 


treasurer, Barr, general manager, D. F 


The George B. Wuesterfeld Co., New Haven, Conn 


general machine works for automobile r¢ 


manufacture, ete., has increased 


operating a 
parts its capital 


$100,000 to $300,000 


The Essex Sheet 
i building at 


Metal Works, Lynn, Mass., has acquired 
Marion which w t 


occupied by the new owne! 


streets 


Federal and 
altered and improved, and 


in early date, providing increased facilities. 


Dartmouth, Mass } 
Willis Street, New 


shop 


Edward H Yr 
iwarded a contract to F. P 
Bedford, Mass., for a 


South 
Sittare, 111 
machine 


Green, 


one-story 


The Morris Metal Products Corporation, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has increased its capital to $4,000,000. 


The Skinner Chuck Co., New Britain, Conn., will « ill a 
meeting of stockholders at an early date to approve n 
increase in outstanding stock from $225,000 to $450,000 
with total increase in capitalization to $750,000 It n 
factures chucks, vises, machine devices, etc 

The Bridgeport Screw Co., Union Avenue, Bridgeport 


f a new 


Conn., has completed construction ol! 


steel 


plans for the 


runway and monorail system for crane service. 
Meter Co., Stamford, Con! 


machine devices, has increased its ca} 


The Pitney 30wes 


manufacturer of 


Postage 


from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 
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1e one-story addition now in course of erection at 
f the Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Cypress Street, Water- i2 x 


Mass., manufacturer of house boilers, heaters, etc., 


e equipped as a foundry. It will be one-story, brick Ke Ss 
eel, 121 x 130 ft., and is estimated to cost about bus on 
nctior 


New Bed- 


consider- 
. tion En 


Shuttle Co., 24 Elm Street, 


of textile 


Bedford 
manufacturer 


New 
Mass., 


is 


equipment, 











the erection of a new three-story plant at Rockdale 
and Maxfield Street. George 
American Card Clothing Co., 93 Brafton Street at cn a 
ester, Mass., manufacturer of beamers and other textile ‘ 
juipment, has awarded a contract to G. B. Cutting :, | 
lar Street, for the erection of a int ™ 
70 ft., on Shrewsbury Street, with t ns, Bet 
ibout $150,000. W 
Nov. 16, destroyed the building at 63 Federal Streat the ‘ 
Mass., occupied by a number of industrial com ew 
with aggregate loss estimated at $125,000 Ir - 
osses include the Nichols Tool Co., $12,000, and the z 
Howard Co., $21,000, including equipment 
Somerset Stove Foundry Co., §S erset, Mass ] 
s for the immediate erect of a one ind tw i 
tior bi K nd tee 70 x t it t cost l I 
I vare City Mfg. ‘ I e, Ce ‘ 
Mi ( 
North & Judd Mfg. C New I Co l 
ddler rdw é nd t lu ‘ 
S v Ire Fou S W S t 
Ma has t en ou I é 
, 82 os 
\ 
Philadelphia 
PH I Nov 
in Motor Bo Corporatior rec re d I 
the H ile & K , ( ora , } 
streets I ide i ind tl W ac vO MM 
) potn peciallz 2 I tne 4 i I I 
bodies, has k¢e v t f the P ad 
! with he H e & K n Corpo la a pee 
five-story ofl buildir , 13 other o i 
ilildings, with about hree I f ind TI I ' 
Motor Body Cor itior “ f p it 
l ding cay of $18,4¢ I 
Motor Car ( Broad and Huntir n Street 
i ncreaset Ly ir > t 
a 
\ 6, destroyed a portior the factor ling } 
\ramingo Avenus idelphia ) d t . 
bold Sor Co mac! I ind Arte n We 
estimated at $25.0 . 
\. Oak, 434 East Girard Stre I idelphia 1 M 
1utomobile equipmer build a I I 
nd make roveme! I resent 
( 
I hmal | id [ na q I l ( I ¢ 
p and tw ry d u Fi at Front 
n Streets f 226 OO 
Corporatio P lely ‘ s 1 Z inized p 
H. Turner Mar G. Schw it 1 Fr 
manufacture tra s i l ot t \ 
n wi be made for i Sta irte Edw i 
{ rié stn it st tree I pr . { ‘ } iT \ 
Kesting-Kopp-Keyser Co., 1105 Sy] g Garden Street 
i manufacturer o Vire r s : 
building at 47 North Sixt Street f new Ww f 
rd Motor Co. of Delaware, I ide is t en ; 
cal plant of the Ford Motor ¢ : 
by the Michigar ry t i A 
+ ’ ‘ 2 wit } é 2 x 2 7 ; ; | e 
f $500,000 
Ey 
Stoeser, Philadelphia, forme connected with the 
i Paper Mfg. Ce Philadelphia, w pre nt i- 
11 Penn Street, is iniznig ne st er-Wier C 
facture automobile tires and other spe alties Ap- , 
nn will be made for a State charter L.. W Vier 
terested in the organization 


Avenue Auto Sup 





the title to pr 
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Erie Avenue, at Seventh Street 


onnection with its works 

, Trenton, N. J., has acquired the 
Truck Co., Springfield, Ohio, and the 

operated branch organization in 
Mercer Automobile Co., Trenton; Simplex 

New Brunswick, N. J the Locomobile 

Conn controlled Hare organiza- 


n., 


Hare 


as a con- 
and 
the 


all 


by 


is president. 


et, Allentown, Pa., manufacturer of sanitary 
( neg ind for a new one-story plant 
New and Summer Avenues 
\ Railroad Co., Allentown, Pa., has ac 
sale tract 460 acres, between Allentown and 
wn as the Allentown City Farm, for $142,50v. 
I n of the property for a new terminal, 


ous and other buildings It is said that 
it Packerton, Pa., will be removed to the 
Add Ma I ( Kines n Pa ha n 
ta ( $1 0 ’ to $3,000,000 
r Co W esbor ’a ha been o in 
f $ e over t local plants 
I ( W t Main §S et, and the 
{ » nd Street ‘ i * al 
‘ i i ! er I S ind 
) r ers t eshet et« 
end of I k ¢ business will 
} ! ! tingha Co. reserves 
prod ( of w I vill 
I I I I ther 
} bec ert nm 
Pittsburgh 
Pirt , N 
t rket in tl till 
i ted that ! e 
ling up the pla fair 
] Pittsbu Tube ¢ rebuilding 
hb J er bur l ha I d 
I i ‘ L I ( nes 
if { ext mie qule ind 
petw However numerou qu es 
t n th aisti t for ines 
l liries received | one company 
é wt the rie oO erna » has 
for estimating pu on 
Inte nal Nickel C« vl 1 has 
A ne I ll to tu 4 ou Mi nel 
‘ t Huntington, W Va n the 
é ind four hammer No hange is 
et 1 for business is keer Com- 
pe gz pron ed D ore ne 
‘ M I e Works, In {1 Second 
irer of machine and parts, 
ng t s) 14 Sheffield treet, 
: exte S r he ‘ mn y be 
of the Westinghouse Elec- 
I t | t j I NOV 1s, approval was given 
ipita from $7 000.000 to $12 000,000 
ganization, the Westinghouse-Union Battery 
three floor n a building at the plant of 
& Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa is said to be 
r ectior new works on adjoining 
res tin the present capacity 
Draw Tube Co Pittsburg! i being 
I gard, John VPorreca and Frank 
ire e¢l tubing and other tubular 
he + de for a State ct ter Wil- 
I k Building, represent the mpany 
, gE & eq lipment Ce Thirt fift and 
| t irg? ! nufacture of piping team 
reased its capital from $ 0 to 
( Oormond Street, Sw evale Pa manu 
] the é e tools, ha icquired adjoin- 
f q. ft for $ 23¢ t be 
I & Knife Co., Fort ‘ th Street 
V R Pittsburgh, 1 ifacturet 
the r Wa te te ] I I I 
per 
{ r r Br rw ¥ et ' 4 r is been 
th a i f 500,000, by B. F. Frieble and 
ypwnsville nd Adam Erdmar Uniontown, 
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Pa., to manufacture equipment and devices for automobile 
service 

The Fra Husband Co., Pittsburgh, is being organized 
by W. W. McAdams, E. C. McHugh, R. T. Russell and asso- 
ciates, to manufacture machinery and parts Application 


will be made for a State charter Reed, Smith, Shaw & Beal, 
U 


747 nion Arcade, represent the company 


The Fordlette Engine C« Huntington, W. Va., recently 
organized with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture gas 
and gasoline engines, is planning for the erection of new 
one-story works, 50 x 150 ft., with machine shop depart- 


$25,000. H. L. Grimm is secr¢ 


ment estimated to cost about 


tary and treasurer 

The Monticello Smokeless Coal Co., Monticello, W. Va., 
will build a new coal tipple at its properties 

The Davis-McCloy Co Pittsburgh being organized 
by Charles and Elliott Davy and John H McCloy, to 
manufacture railroad equipment and other iron and steel 


products Application will be made Tor a State charter 


J. J. Goldsmith, 921 Frick Building 


The Ralco Coal Co., Beckley, W. Va., 


represents the company 


recently organized, 








is planning for the immediate erection of a tipple at its 
propertie M. B. Hoffman is president and general manager 
Fire, Nov. 16, destroyed a portion of the building of the 


McLean & McGinness Co., Pitts- 
burgh, 
A portion ol the 


The Simmor Co., Kenosha, Wis., m 


1427-29 Liberty Avenue, 


hardware products, estimated at $200,000 


structure was used as a wagon shop 


inufacturer of brass 


and iron bedste i ) gs, et l Ss reased its recently 
acquired propert holdings on River Avenue, Northside, with 
the purchase of a te 22 x 100 ft near Madison Avenue 
It will be used for a new local works, estimated to cost about 
$100,000 

The Valley Steel Products Co., Pittsburgh, is being organ- 
ized by William Conway, J! George W. McCandless and 
E. C. Chalfant, to manufacture iron and steel products Ap- 
plication will be made for State charter. Wright, Chal- 
fant & McCandless io . Building, represent the company 

The South Hills Hardware Co., Pittsburgh, has filed plans 
for a four-story building 2 x 75 ft., on Warrington Avenue 
near West ‘Liberty Avenue about $40,000. 

The Dixie Storage Battery Co., Charleston, W. Va has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by A. E. Haye 


witt and Andrew Gardne 


The Reserve 


town, has 


Roy Penny 


Avenue, 


Ohio, for a new 


Youngs- 
cquired property at Leavittsburg 


plant L. C. Heckle is head 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Nov, 22 


The New York Car Wheel Co., 15 Forest Avenue, Buffalo 


has filed plans for a two-story addition, 34 x 100 ft., on For 
est Avenue John Schaaf, Mutual Life guilding, is con- 
tractor 

The De Laney Forge & Iron Co., Inc., 300 Perry Street 


Buffalo, has called a special meeting of stockholders on 


Dec. 3, to approve plans for a dissolution of the company 
The New Era Toy Mfg. Co Buffalo, manufacturer of 
mechanical toys. et ha increased its capital from $10,000 
to $50,000. 
The Robertson-Cataract Electric C'o 151 West Mohawk 
Street, Buffalo, manufacturer of electrical apparatus, has 


called a special meeting of stockholders on 


Novy 50, to ap- 


$1.500.000 to $3 


increase in capital from 


ident 


prove an 
J. D 

The Smith Wheel Co., 1100 North Geddes Street 
A 
the erection of the 


HOO L0 mt) 
Robertson is pre 
Syracuse 


iutomobile wheels, has commenced 


manufacturer of 
superstructure for its two-story ad 


dition. 40 x 106 ft to cost about $25.000 


The Nu Era Paper Co., Hadley, N. Y 
tract to the H. P. Cummings Construction Co., Ware, 
for a brick 
and 
building 


has awarded 
Mass., 
Altera 


present 


con- 


and steel addition to the machine shop 
ll also be 
ated to cost 


tions improvements wi made in the 


The work is estin $100.000 


The Crane Co., Broadway suffalo, manufacturer of steam 


piping and specialties, valves and fittings, etc., has had plans 
prepared for the erection of a one 
ft.. on 

The 


has been 


story extension $0 x 150 
Exchange Street 
Sheet Metal 


with a capital of 


Artisan Corporation Rochester, N ee 
$15,000 bv J. Kothi- 


Rochester, to manufacture 


incorporated 
ringer, FE. and W tohrer, all of 
sheet metal and other kindred 


The Dunkirk 


products 


Axle Corporation, Dunkirk, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with an active capital of $787,500 by A. A. 
Kessler, A. N. Ellis and J. A. Young, Dunkirk, to manufac- 
ture truck axles and kindred products. 


The J. I Threshing Machine Co., Inc., 360 West 


Case 


THE IRON 
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AGE 


manufacturer 
commenced the erection of 
addition, 100 x 150 ft 
West 


Jefferson Street, 
tural machinery, 
structure for its 
Jefferson 
$90,000. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 
has 
two-story 
streets, estimate 


corner of and 


about 


The City Council, 


prepared for the 


Watertown, N. Y., is hav 


construction of a municipal 


power plant, 45 x 168 ft. Paul B. Sutton is « 
sulting engineer 
CHICAGO, N 
The Santa Fe has made the following additio 


for its Albuquerque, N. M.; shops, pub! 


In the case of almost every machine alternat: 


inquiry 
week 
belt 
tations are to be made on the basis of delivery in J 


and motor-driven arrangement are asked for 


Additions to Santa Fe List 


One 250-ton press for pressing locomotive piston 1 
piston heads and crossheads 
Two vertical high power drilling machines, Cobu 


or equivalent 


One 36-in. x 36-in. x 12-ft. heavy duty plane: 
heads on cross rail. 

Three 18-in. x 6-ft. engine lathes for tool room we 

Three 36-in. upright drill presses, heavy construct 


or equivalent 

One double head bolt cutter, capacity up to 2-i: 

Two portable 16-in. x 6-ft. engine lathes. 

Four 53-in. Bullard vertical turret lathes 

One 52-in. heavy duty coach wheel tire turning | 

Six 18-in, x 12-ft. heavy duty engine lathes 

One 3-ft. plain heavy duty radial drilling machin¢ 

One 16-in. heavy duty slotter. 

Four 24-in. heavy duty crank shapers. 

One horizonta! slab milling machine for 
rod brasses, table 24 in. wide, 36 in. 
8 ft. long. 

One 60-in. x 14-ft. engine lathe. 

One slab milling machine, 36 in. high, 42 In 
table 

Four 24-in. x 12-ft. engine lathes. 

One 20-in. x 7-ft. brass turning lathe 

One 48-in. x 48-in. x 16-ft. planer. 

Two 60-in. heavy duty boring mills with two heads 
rail 

One 28-in. double head shaper. 

One 30-in. draw cut shaper. 

One 48-in. x 14-ft. engine lathe. 

One No, 9 Pond vertical milling machine, or equivalent 

One six-spindle combined turning and threading mach 
crown and side staybolts. 

One 2%-in. capacity four-spindle 
Laskester type 

Two cabinet turret lathes for work on brass locomo 
20-in. swing, 7-ft. bed. 

One 2\4-in. six-spindle nut tapper. 

Two emer’y grinders for grinding locomotive guides 

One Libby-type turret lathe with 7%-in. hole 

One power-driven hacksaw for tool room work « 
cutting tools up to 6 in. in diameter 

One locomotive piston rod grinding machine capable 

ing pistons of a maximum diameter of 39 in. ar 

mum length of 90 in 

horizontal drill press, 

or equivalent 

One cold saw for sawing locomotive axle billets 

One Cincinnati No, 3 universal milling machine or equ 


milling 
under hou 


wide, ar 


bolt turning m 


¢ 








One Pawling & Harnischfeger 


Four upright sensitive drill presses with 24-in. swing 
Two 3%-in. x 36-in. turret lathes. 
Except for the above inquiry, the market rema 


then an order for several ! 
recent 
press, grinding machine, shaper and miscellaneous eq 
$12,000 Orders of this kind are 


because 


dull Now 


is booked, as for 


erally and 


example a sale of a latl 
amounting to about 


worthy at present, however, principally 


exceptional 


Word 
builders indicates that 
generally 
item of cost in a 
and the 
bright 
in buying can be induced the consumer must be 
that users 


offered 


brought back from the convention of ma‘ 

sentiment of manufacture! 
reduction in 

was pointed out 


wages 


opposed to a prices The 
machine tool, it 
reduction in 


It is agreed by local observers that before < 


prospects of a material 
1 resu! 
convi 
the stability of prices. It is evident are I 
that fact and the 
builders have 
that lower 
reason for 
that 


machine 


convinced of concessions 


by a few served to confirm the 
of the 
the main 
the fact 
felt that 


conditions 


only 
sight Ur 
among consu 
falling 
alone The 


blocking a ! 


forme! prices are in 


present sentiment 


other commodity prices are 
cannot stand 


point to as 


tools 
which builders 


reduction in costs are not yet generally appreciated 


The period of cancellations and requests for susp 
is apparently about over, and in this respect the marke 
however, are still 


ation has improved. Collections, 


some 

The Illinois Malleable 
Chicago, will award contract 
West Washington Street, for a one-story 


Iron Co., 1801 Diversey Bou 
through T. J. Saridal 
boiler and 


1 


house, 90 x 100 ft., to cost, exclusive of equipment, $1 
Bed Spring Co., 1100 Blackhawk Stree! 


The Union 








\ vember 25, 1920 


s considering bids on the remodeling of a two-story 
e and factory, 125 x 600 ft., at Colorado and 


ivenues, at an estimated cost of 000 


$175 
l’niversal Machine & Tool Corporation, 4446-52 West 


t one-story 


contracts for a 


Avenue. to cost 


has let 
919-21 


Street, Chicago, 


x 115 {t., at South Keeler 


Avenue, Chicago, |! 
add 


Michigan 
foundry 


Crane Co., 836 South 


tract for a one-story tion, S50 x 


cost $25,000 


South Desplaines Avenue, to $2 
Checker Taxi Co., 608 South Paulina Street, Chicago 
hased from the Pioneer Truck Co. a one and two 
iilding at 4638-48 West Madison Street, 125 x 17 
will occupy the premises as its main station, garage 
op and office. The seller is moving to a new plant 
iiso, Ind. 
B. & V. Motor Co., Eleventh Avenue and Seventh 
East Moline, Ill, has beer incorporated witl 
capital stock, by C. J. Horn, F. H. Black and 
hillips, to manufacture motors, appliances, et 
Martin Metal Products Co., 62 South Cherry Street 
g Till, has been incorporated, with $60,000 capita 
manufacture farm machinery Organizers ude 
Martin, Fred E. Hazlett toy Burnside, George Craig 


1a 


W. Bassett. 


Standard Boiler & Tank Co., 624 West Forty-second 

Chicago, has been incorporated, with, $2,000 capital 
Grover C. McClaren, Eldon J. McGuire, and Frank 
to manufacture boilers, tanks, etc. 

Inland Specialty Co., 1460-62 North Robey Street, 

» has been incorporated, with $25,000 capital stock 

Spoland, N. L. Wellins, and F. O. Singer, t manu 
electrical and mechanical toys. 

Whitney Bearing Corporation, 536 Lake Shore Drive, 
has been incorporated, by Julius Keller, Sr., Hart 
ind Francis X Busch to manufacture bearings 


trucks, ete 


Kk. A. Schultz Mfg. Co., 1807 Belmont Avenue, Ch 
been incorporated, with $35,500 capital stock, to 
ure machinery, trucks, tools, et Organizers ir 
M. Scher, Thomas Moore and Richard Schultz 
National Malleable Castings Co., East St. Louis, I 
eting plans for a one-story addition, to cost about 
Contract for a crane runw system has been 
Kelly Brothers, Twentieth and State streets 


American Rubber Co 1526 South Wabash Avenue, 


will soon call for bids for its new two-story plant 
1, Ill, 80 x 500 ft., and estimated to cost abou 

Ww Ww Cooper is secretary 
Avery Co., Peoria, Ill., manufacturer of agricultural 
trucks, etc., has arranged for a note issue 


ts, motor 
$3,000,000 J.B 


Malleable Iron 


one 


esident 


Bartholomew is p 


nois Co 1801 Diversey Boulevard 


story power plant, 8&9 x 106 


equipment W a 


taking bids for a 


st about $175,000, including 


ce-president and treasurer 
Arkansas Valley Railway Light & Power! Co 
Col has arranged for a bond issue of $1,400,000 
eds to be used for extensions to electric generating 
stems, etc Otto E. Osthoff is vice-president 


ngine plant, 20 x 38 ft., and power house, 32 x 48 


Klicha, 
Chicago, at 


Avenue 


furniture 


South California 
his new 


onstructed by J 
Twentieth Street 


ring plant, estimated to cost about $100,000 





Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 22 


tool market continues dull, the volume of new 
Dealers, however, state that during 
than for time 


One sale consiste: 


ichine 
being very light. 
more inquiries were received some 
have developed into orders 
Kentucky manufacturer 
re later. Railroad 
figured on being from the 
er of manufacturers state that shipping 
en received for tools held up, that 
after the first of the year are beginning to come fron 
catering particularly to the automobile trade. Some 
against declines 


1 of 


Is to a with prospects of 


quiet the only in 
and the Big Four 
instructions 


business is 
Santa F* 


and requests for 


ifacturers are guaranteeing prices 
1, 1921, when requested by purchasers 


during 


A revival 


achine-tool industry is expected the 
e the feverish activity of the past few years is not 


winter 


for, manufacturers are confident that a good, steady 
S is before the trade. 

Eureka Tackle Block Co., 324 East Second Street, 
iti, has been incorporated with a capitalization of 


Potter, B. A. Pursell, F. J. Noll, A. D 


by CW 
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Fisher and ¢ M. Carter Future plans have not been made 


Malleable Castings Co Dana and Knowlton 


en authorized to increase its capi- 





venues. Cit 
ilization f $200,000 No extensions to the 
i n his time 
i Stu » Machine Co., Colerain Avenue, Cincin- 
“ ncrease its capitalization from $10,000 to $50,000, to 
\ Ss WW busi Ss 
I Nemeth Research & Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, has in- 
eased its capitalization from $10,000 to $200,000 
I W. E. Lamneck Co., West Fifth Avenue, Columbus, 
Unio, manufacturer of heating and ventilating apparatus, hag 
ompleted plans for a one-story plant, 120 x 200 ft., to cost 
ibout $ \. P. Lamneck is secretary and treasurer 
Bids t I isked 
rt I Campbe cn 622 Broadway Cincinnati, 
al i r of automobile specialties, saddlery products, 
et ed pla pp addition, 35 x 87 ft., at 414 
New Street bout $ 
I ( mit l er Co., ¢ imbiana, Ohio, has arranged 
f th media ction of a one and two-story addition, to 
i x J. Be ‘ treasurer and general man- 
- 
i Ls ‘ Mfg. Co New PI ladelphia, Ohio, manufacturer 
of meta nd machined specialties, is completing plans for 
e ¢ fa me ory building, 85 x 300 ft to cost 
ilb 
I Pierce, Butler, Piers Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., manu- 
i ( boiler radiators and other equipment, is consid- 
ing the erectio f anew plant in the vicinity of Ashtabula, 
(>) nm ¢ es of $ ( 
I Na e & Cement Co., Carey, Ohio. will build 
Tr Superior Ca n Co., Dayton, Ohio, hag construction 
nder wa nao to sundry addition, 30 x 140 ft at 
Per nd Prairi¢« tree 
Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Nov. 22 
! } e tool builders are figuring on a large amount 
f pr iction 1 e! for the Waukesha Motors Co., Wau 
kes W minimum estimate is $100,000 and it is 
ex] ted t t purchases wi be made within a week or two 
\r j ha or from the American Steel & Wire Co. for 
l ichines, most. y large sizes, for its Cuyahoga Works, 
( ‘ I With the two inquiries the market shows more 
fe t I I many weeks ilthough some dealers report a 
provement in single tool inquiries The Hart Mfg 
Co... C eland nquiris for a number of milling machines, 
i H Valker ¢ eveland, for several tools, mostly 
Witl ur ! str conditions a few manufacturers 
re working on plans t reduce their costs by the substitu- 
tior re pr ed ty] of machinery than they are now 
tendency is bringing out inquiries which are 
d to result ir rders later There is some activity in 
‘ i ‘ ryers are able to pick up some attrac- 
9 
I ! American Steel & Wire Co., which 
equipped with direct connected motors, is 
vith 21% in. swing 
§-in. hea duty engine lathe with 18 ft. bed 
1-ir 1}avy duty engine lathe with 16 ft. bed 
16-in. heavy duty engine lathe with 18 ft. bed. 
t-in. heavy duty engine lathe with 6 ft. bed 
§-in troke crank shaper 
ersal milling machine 


Horizontal boring machine with 3 in. to 4 in. diameter 


spindle 


Full universal radial drill press with 6 in. arm. 
Universal grinding machine with 12 in. to 14 in. swing 
14-in. sensitive drill press 
ft. vertical turning and boring machine 
Automatic saw grinding machine for 18-in. diameter 
saw 
Power hack saw to cut 4 in. diameter 
§-in. planer with 8-ft. to 10-ft. table and 2 heads 
Gear cutting machine for cutting mill pinions 20 in. in 


diameter 
Keyway cutter for cutting 24-in. x 
take work 72 in. in diameter. 
Portable keyway cutter 
2-in. pipe cutting machine 
Arbor press 
1500-Ib. single 


2-in. keyways and to 


frame hammer 


steam 


Forge Co Cleveland, will discontinue 
and entire equipment of its forge shop 
Hess-Schenck Co., machinery dealer It consists of 
including a number of lathes, 52 In. 


Horsburgh 


The 


ness has so'd the 


about 50 machine tools, 
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and smaller, planers, shapers and other tools, in addition to 


steam hammers and presses. 

The H. K. 

for designing and erecting a new plant for the Walter Motor 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. This company is now 
located at 227 West Sixty-first Street, New York, but will 
move its present equipment to Poughkeepsie. The new plant 
will be one story, concrete and brick, 100 x 300 ft., and 
will cost approximately $100,000, exclusive of equipment, 

The National Screw & Tack Co., Cleveland, has purchased 
the business and plant of the Adams-Bagnall Electric Co., 
Cleveland, manufacturer of small motors, lamp reflectors and 
fans "w. 4k president of both companies. 
The management will not be The Adams-Bagnall 
Electric Co. plant will be operated as the A-B Products Divi- 
National Tack Co 


Ferguson Co., Cleveland, has taken a contract 


Truck Co. at 


steel, 


Alexander is 
changed. 


sion of the Screw & 


The Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, which 
recently acquired from tlfe Austin Corporation the good will, 
the traveling cranes 
Toledo Crane Co., will add 
build the cranes 
will the 


own 


line of overhead 
Bridge & 
probably 


patents, etc., covering 
by the 
products and 
The 
Bridge & 


manufactured 
this 
at its Bucyrus plant 
plant of the Toledo 
products 


line to its will 


Austin Corporation use 


Crane Co. for making its 


Warren Metal Ohio, has 
contract for the 440 ft 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of 


Bedstead Co., Warren, 
plant, 90 x 


The 
place da 


erection of a 
The company 


$50,000 


The Wellman Products Co., 1444 East Forty-ninth Street, 
Cleveland, has erected extensions doubling its floor space 
The additional area will be devoted largely to its turret 
lathe and screw machine departments 


that the C. & G 
machine shop. 


Vernon, 


erect a foundr’y 


It is reported from Mount Ohio, 


Cooper Co. is planning to and 


Zanesville, Ohio, is planning a fac- 


The 
tory, 80 x 


Mark Mfg. Co., 
160 ft 


Detroit 








DETROIT, Nov. 22 

Sligl improved conditions in the truck section of the 
automotive industry have aroused a new note of optimism 
among local mac ne tool dealer While market conditions 
show ttle cha it is felt t t ome new business is in 
sight and that by the beginning of the ‘year the upturn wi 
begin to make itself felt 

The Dodge Brothers automobile lants were osed from 
No\ to 22 to overhaul machinery ind make changes 
preparatory to an increased production schedule according 
to announcement by officials of the company \ small amount 
of new machinery was added 


The Page Steel Monessen 


& Wire Co., Adrian, Mich., and 


Pa., has taken over the tube busin¢e of the Connecticut 
Tubing Co. and the equipment has been moved to the Adrian 
plant, providing increased facilitie for the manufacture ol! 


welded steel tubing 


Mic h 


formerly 


pur hased the 


Wagon 


has 


the 


The Ideal Engine Co., Lansing, 


plant of the Lansing Body Co., Lansing 


Works, and will manufacture power lawn mowers in the 
new premises. 

The United Automotive Body Co., Springboro, Pa W 
estal h I ssel plant in Lansing, Mich for Old 
mobile and Reo passenger and truck bodies A warel 
has also been leased with 27,200 sq of floo Ace 

he ! ifactu 1 new clutc!l for Ford truck | 

on | irted at Capac Mic the inventic of Cor ] ch 
of Capac 

[The Champion Ignition Co., ] Micl Stat that tl 
ope ne < i ( adian plant Br tford. Ont ha hes 
I tponed indefinite 

A branch factory « he Ho Furna Co., Coldwat 
Mich., will be started at Oldsmar, near Tampa, Fla 

The Motor City Stamping Co Detroit plans the erection 
of a one-story factory $0 x 9O ft to cost about $70,000 


The General Machine & Iron Works, Detro plans the 
erection of an additior one storv. 40 x 100 ft to cost about 
$60,000 

The Detroit Rock Salt C Oakwood, Micl vil buil 


1 boiler house and power plant, 38 x 45 ft 


The 
organized, 
factory building, 


& Mfg. Co., Alma, recently 


$50,000, 


Mich.., 
has 


Alma Foundry 


with a capitalization of obtained a 


which is being remodeled 


The Wright-Fisher Bushing Corporation, Detroit, has been 


incorporated by W. Renen, 457 Winfield, Avenue, Eugene 
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Greenfield and Muriel M. Boitt, with a capitaliz 
$75,000, to manufacture machine products, 


The Universal Co., Detroit, has been incorporat: 
$30,000 capital stock, by Harry Grass, 1465 Gran 
Avenue, and Philip and Harry Breitmeyer, Detroit, to 
facture machine shop products. 


The Willard Multitool Mfg. Co., Lansing, Mich., w 
establish a plant for the manufacture of blades and 
ments for special agricultural tools, advises that 
capital stock of $100,000 and not $10,000, as previous 
G. D. Willard is president; H. B. Gregory, vice pre 
and W. S. Sly, secretary and general sales manager, 


The Frost Gear & Forge Co., Jackson, Mich., ha 
out a permit for an addition to its hammer 
one-story extension to the boiler house, to cost about 


sho 


EK. J. Frost is president. 
The Cheboygan Metal Products Co., Cheboygan 
has been incorporated, with a capital of $60,000, | 


McDonald, M. J, Cain and R. W. Lund, Cheboygan, t 
facture automobile parts and automotive equipment 


The Michigan Body & Motor Co., Grand Rapid 
is the new name under which the Michigan Hearss 
Co, will operate in the future, with capital of $150,( 
present line of automobile body and motor productio: 
continued. 


The Sauzedde Mfg. Corporation, Evans and Rose 
Mount Clemens, Mich., manufacturer of wire whe: 
making a list of equipment to be installed in its new 


plans for which are being prepared. The structure 


two stories, brick and steel, and is estimated to 
$75,000 
The Patterson-Cosgrain Mfg. Co., Ann Arbor, M 


been organized to manufacture metal stampings, dro; 
ings and kindred specialties. Wilfred V. Cosgrain and 
ert R. Patterson, 2101 Hill Street, head the company. 


The Detroit Belt Lacer Co., 
the erection of its new building until spring. 
vet been secured. 


A Street, Detroit, will 
A site h 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Nov 


rhe 


for its 


Alabama 
new 


Power Co., Birmingham, is perfecting 


hydroelectric power plant on the Coosa R 
about 


120,000 hp. at a lat 


have an initial generating 
this to 


operated in conjunction with the company 


capacity of 50.000 } 
provision for 


It will be 


increasing 


generating station, about 14 miles from the select 
Thomas W. Martin is president 

The Linde Air Products C’o., 30 East Forty-secor 
New York, manufacturer of acetylene apparatus 


ing arrangements for a 
La., 125 x 125 ft., steel and 


S200 000 ncluding equipment 


new one-story plant at New ( 


reinforced-concrete, to co 


The Bay Shore & Texas City Traction Co., Hou 
ha increased its ipital from $300,000 to $1,( 
proceeds to be used for the construction of a new 


from Houston to Texas 


will 


railroad 
about 45 


electric City, a a 
general me 


tructio 


also establish a 


miles [t 


including machine shop, ete., for con 


works 


rs Edward Kennedy president 

rh Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentow1 

ting plat f a branch plant at Tarrant City 

hat \la., to cost about $3,000,000, including 
The initia works will have an annual capacity 
1,000,000 bbl. The company has acquired about 


Machine Co 


portion of its works 


The Falfurrias Falfurrias 


to rebuild a recently destr 


with los of ibout $25.000 
Klectric traveling crane hoisting and conve 
nent and general coal handling apparatus will be 


the new coal terminal to be constructed at M« 
by the Alabama Harbor Commission, Montgomery) 
Island, Mobile River, estimated to cost about $40 


machinery Murray Brown is 


7. 
limin 


plant 
estimoted to 


president of the « 


Amarillo, Tex., and associate 
plans under way for a new hydroelect 

t the Palo Duro Canyon, about 20 miles fron 

with 


Slaughter, 


cost about $1.000.000 machinery 


D. Souter, 647 St. Mary Street, Baton Rouge, La 


T 


sociates, are planning for the erection of new factory 
manufacture of metal products. A site is being select 


The West Point West Point, Ga., will 


Mfg. Co., 
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textile 
Atlanta, 


general 
Robert, 


Langdale, Ala., for 
repairs. L. W. 


w machine shop at 


hinery construction and 
is engineer. 


rhe Advance-Rumely Co., La Porte, Ind., manufacturer of 
icultural implements and machinery, is planning the erec- 
of branch works in the vicinity of Amarillo, Tex., 
It will for the 


ufacture of farm tractors and parts 


to cost 


$300,000. specialize most part in the 






rt United States Engineering Department for the Gulf 
rict, with headquarters at Pascagoula, Miss., will equip 
ower house and machine shop, and build a marine railroad 


hipbuilding and repair work. 


Madden 


rotary well 


The Maximilian Oil €o., New Iberia, La., John A 
will install 50 and 100-hp. boilers, 
ng machinery and other 


tarv 
etary, 


equipment in its plant 


ind the 
vice-president and general 
for 


About $8,000,000 


Che Great Southern Lumber Co Bogalusa 
Bogalusa, La., W. H 
iger, will equip four 


of 125 tons of paper daily in each unit. 


Sullivan 


additional units the manufac 


be expended 


Apex P 


$250,000 


iper Co 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 22 


having plat 
about 


00.000, int lud- 


e Indiana Refining Co., Columbus, Ind., is 


ired for a new one and two-story refinery three 


rom Columbus, to cost approximately $ 


ichinery 0. L 
Tractor Co. and the Madison Motor 
Minneapolis, Minn., including 


equipment, ha 


the 
Co Anderson, 


3ull 
Ind., 
estate, buildings and 
Motor Parts Co Philads 


Allegheny Stre 


operty of 


and 


American 





dstein’s Sons, 


lelphia, for $120,000 
I lowing the award of contract for the first unit of 
int at Kokomo, Ind the I ernational Engines L 
Co., 127 North Dearborn Stree Chicago, has decid 
the project temporal \ n abe nce i i or found 
k will be executed at 5 r} ruc I wa 
d to be one ind two-stories 0 x ft nd 
( ost abo ¢ a0 ( S . | ’ 
e contrac I 
Indiana Rolling M New ( ‘ [ 
t! erection of i two-sto l 
f to cost abou $4 ( 
Standard Oil Co Indianap I ! 
n of mach é t EF QS W 
rr ti manu ul ( MM l st ] 
) W. P. Tire & Rubbe ( I manuf 
nobile t s and otl l er g 1 ! defe 
t tT T t 4 ( t > t ] 
x 200 ft and estimated to <¢ t pout > 5 f 
ed to proceed with the work ear n t spl 
i. Wier is president 
‘ewburg Light & Water C Newburg, I 
capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000 
I 1 Spoke & Auto C<¢ I nd, Ind., ! é 
i on from $150,000 : n00 
©. K. Giant Batt ( I ition, | ( g I 
rporated, with $10,000 capital sto t ! 
tric rage batterie Tr directo i 
I >» McCormack — s Stone EE. | Me 
3] lv 


Baltimore 
BALTI} 


filed 
buildings at 


Western 


for the 


Maryland 3altimore, has 
erection of 


McComas 


Railway Co., 


four new industrial 


ll and streets, one to be equipped as a 
and repair shop 

Oil Co., Inc., 
201 ft. on 


and has 


Building, Baltimore 
Street, in the vicinity 
for the erection of 


The National 
icquired 40 x 
ts plant, 
ddition 


Keyser 
Fighth 
way 


lans under 
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has plans 
shops at 
Valley 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Baltimore, 
new terminal buildings and repair 
Md., to be used by its Cumberland 


way for 


Hagerstown, 


The Red “C” Oil 
cquired property 


Mfg. Co., Keyser Building, Baltimore, 
on the Key Highway and contemplates 
the erection of a new refinery on the site. It recently secured 
options on the plant of the Packing Co. in this 
acquisition have been abandoned 

Works, Green- 
addition, 


Torsch sec- 
tion, but plans for 
The Mountain Foundry & Machine 


the erection of a 


City 
planning 
to its foundry. 


vin, & Cc. BB brick 
30 x 0 ft., 
& Iron Co., Greensboro, N. C., is com 
the first unit of its new plant, on property 
will be story, 110 x 180 ft., and 


$65,000 W. C. Boren is president. 


Carolina Steel 
pleting plans for 
one 


itly acquired It 


timated to cost about 


The Intern 


organized, is 


Aluminum Co., Americus, Ga., recently 
planning for the construction of a 
plant on property recently acquired in Sumter County, 
ting of about land. Headquarters will be 
maintained at Detroit J. S. Morton, Detroit, is. president, 
and C1 Wheatley, Americus, and treasurer. 
The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Wash- 
plans for shell works, at 
under specification No. 4318 


ational 
reduction 
con- 


800 acres of 


iwford secretary 


4 im & has completed new 


Hawalian Islands, 


‘he Coltrane Tire & Rubber Co Columbus, 8S. C is 


I § 
pla g to ebuild the portion of its plant recently de- 
d by fire, with s of about $21,000 
Cit Mercantile Co., Edison, Ga., is planning 
tl erection of a cotton ginning plant, with daily output 
of about 0 bales, to replace the one recently destroyed by 
fire ( Z. Saunders is treasurer and mapager 
Greenwood Body & Wagon Co., Greenwood, S. C., 
é ly organized to manufacture truck ai.d wagon bodies, 
has arr ged for the erection of a one-story plant 
Bids are being asked by the General Chemical Co., 
Muns¢ Building, Baltimore, for a new power house in con- 
with it work it Race ind Winder streets 
I truction of a foundry, 16 x 39 ft ire 
I I I & Braumbart, Penningtor Avenue 
h S t, « La Ba more 
D I l Law Building, Baltimore 
te manufacture ee d iron products 
I J i. Dav Joshu 5. Linthicum 
Warner 
I Beaufort, S. ¢ will build a 
I ti) H00 Vv I ( 4 
x 5 } built 1 
1 I & Machine Co., Gr 2 4 
M VAUKEB, N 
! ! d I 
‘ t ! I Lir i fa pro 
Inquir i ! i in 
é t Manu 
d equipn t bu but 
9 ‘ t 1e 
] ind 
Milw ih I ne dd 
( £0 1 Oo } ‘ rT which 
l pro capa ' 
f t I TI ichir 
ged x ) ft 
l Lig! Corporat Milwaul } I } 
‘ horized i | tock of $ ) 
] g equipr nt The ncorporator ure 
H ind Jar Mahl 219 Twer ghth Street 
' I Ww Appleton, W hich erected a 
ring ompleted w machine 
x f juipped with a 10-ton crane 
t 1 turing beaters for p ind pulp 
w bu mplete paper manufacturing units 
Th I ¥ City Machine Co., Janesville, Wi has dis- 
d f it hop building at 211 Milwaukee Avenue to the 
Sar n Tractor Co., and will erect a new shop, 60 x 172 
57 McKe Boulevard It is to be ready ibout 
T 1 ind x t ibout $490,000, including equipment 
\ St. Cla I dent and manager 


The Oshkosh M« r Truck Co., Oshkosh, Wis trans- 
ferring its operation to its new plant on Oregon Street, which 
has been erected and equipped at a cost of $172,000. W. A 
Besserdich is chief engineer 


The Marshfield Farm Electric Co., Marshfield, Wis., has 
chartered with a capital stock of $20,000 to manufacture 


been 
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appurtenances for farms and 


Finucane, J. P. 


electro-generating units and 


isolated places. The incorporators are R. F. 


O’Connell and J. P. Adler 
: The Drop Head Projector Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., manu- 
facturer of portable motion picture machines, has increased 


its authorized capitalization from $125,000 to $250,000. It is 
purchasing additional equipment from time to time and early 
in the spring contemplates the erection of an addition 


The Fennimore Prairie Electric & Power Co., Fennimore, 
Wis., has filed articles of incorporation with a capital stock 
of $25,000 The incorporators are R. M. Orchard, Anton 


Kisele and Emil Schwer. 


The Meehan Mfg. Co., 216 West 
onsulting 


Water Street, Milwaukee, 


has engaged O and contracting engi- 


neer, 711 Chestnut Street, to make plans for 


Lupinsky, « 
a one-story brick 
machine shop and erecting floor, 60 x 120 ft., to be 
The investment will be about $50,000 


and steel 
built at Jackson, Wis 
W.A 


Richter is general manager. 


Racine, Wis., 


stock of $25,000, to 


The Standard Piston Pin Co has been in- 
manufacture 
gas 
incorporators are 


Barr. 


corporated, with a capital 


tools and metal 


products, specializing in 
The 
Barr and Joseph G 


machinery, 
other automotive 


John B 


engine and 
W. F. Hansche, 


The Board of Education, Merrill, Wis., 
inson & Dockendorff, architects, La Crosse, Wis., 


parts 


Park 


to design an 


has engaged 


three stories and basement, 
$225,000. It 
manual training 


ell-shaped addition, 60 x 200 ft., 
to the Merrill High School, 
will be of brick, tile and steel and contain a 
department. C. W. 


estimated to cost 


Hirchner is city superintendent. 


The Polonia Phonograph Co., 435 Broadway, Milwaukee, 


a new $50,000 corporation, has awarded contracts for a 


factory, 40 x 160 ft., 
to manufacture phonographs, 


at Grove and Harrison streets, 
talking 


two-story 


motors, parts and ma- 


chine records 


J H Berg & Co., Marshfield, Wis., is building a machine 
and forge shop, 44 x 140 ft to cost about $20,000 with 
equipment 

The Jefferson Rubber Co., Jefferson, Wis., with $500,000 


capital stock, has awarded contracts for a one-story factory, 
80 x 320 ft., for manufacturing 


rubber goods. C. R 


tires, tubes and mechanical 


Girton is general manager. 


The University of Wisconsin, Madison, is in the market 
for boiler and stoking equipment for the new central heating 
plant being erected at a cost of about $200,000. Specifica- 
tions will be issued shortly Arthur Peabody is State archi- 
tect, and H. J. Thorkelson is business manager of the 


university 


The Central South 


St. Louis, Noy. 22 
The Ten 


Louisvil-¢ 


Broeck Tire Co., 840 South Twenty-sixth Street, 
is planning for 
the erection of an addition to its plant at Courtney and South 


manufacturer of automobile tires 


Twenty-sixth streets, to cost about $750,000, including ma- 
chinery 
The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has plans under way for an 


addition to its plant at Louisville, 100 x 200 ft., estimated to 


cost about $500,000, including equipment, 
The 
organized, 


Kentucky-Virginia Coal Co., Whitesburg, Ky., recently 


is planning for the erection of 
properties. R. H. Bruce and J. D 

The Clear 
Wichita, 


ery, 


a coal tipple at its 
Moore head the company 
Avenue, 
machin- 
Harry 


Douglas 
pumping 
plant, 50 x 70 ft., on 


Vision Pump Co., 110 East 


Kan., manufacturer of gasoline 
will erect a new 
Street, to cost about $30,000 

The E. C Wichita, Kan., 
turer of lubricating equipment, is considering the 


1 new plant on North Waco 


The Metallic Industries, 
Measuregraph Co., 


one-story 
Meier Lubricating Co manufac- 
erection of 
Avenue 

Inc., St. Louis, an interest of the 
has increased its capital from $200,000 to 


$300,000 The company specializes in the manufacture of 
metal toys and has arranged for the «stab’ishment of a new 
plant in a building formerly occupied by the Dorris Motor 
Car Co 

The International Harvester Co., 606 South Michigan Ave- 


nue, Chicago, is considering plans for the erection of a new 
to cost about $500,000 


West Main 


works at Louisville, 


The Louisville Belting Co., 505 Street, Louis- 


ville, recently organized, has arranged for the establishment 
of a temporary plant for the manufacture of new and re- 
claimed belting Later, it is said, the company will build 


W. R. La Vielle is president and treasurer. 
Nashville, Tenn., has been 
$15,000 by R. C. Pegrim, 

to manufacture agricultural 


permanent works. 

The Mfg. Co., 
incorporated with a capital of 
Eugene Sorg and O. M. 


Pegrim & Sorg 


Davis, 


implements. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCK 


Further Downward Revision Followed by, 
Smart Recovery, Continued This Week 
Following a further revision in quotations for ir 

industrial during which United States 

S80, Bethlehem B to-51, Crucible to 85, Midvale to 301 


stocks Stee] 


‘ 


win Locomotive to 91%, American Car & Foundry to 
General Electric to 1184, and others proportionat: 
there has been a marked recovery based on mu 


rates for money than have been named by the banks ir 
weeks Then too, the recent statement by Chairmar 
United States Steel Corporation, regarding steel pri 
eased the tension felt by holders of independent stee] 

Whether or not the easier money 
remains to be seen, but certain it is that in financial] 
at least, a feeling exists that liquidation of such comn 
wool and leather, which has 
This feelin 
recent course of prices fo 
Liberty and other 


situation is ten 


as grains, cotton, beer 


nearing an end. 
only reflected in the most 
but in that for 
felt, however, that the general liquidation movement 
The industrial and stocks has 
one to several 

The upward 
announcement of the purchase of a large 
fully 3,000,000 General Motors 
William C. Durant, president, by the Dupont interest 
with J. P. Morgan & Co., are now said to be in cont: 
more than 51 per cent of the stock. From Saturday, 
the close of the stock market Monday, according to ths 
York 
dustrial stocks rose from 
66.65 to 68.65. 


on for some time, is 


bonds as well It 


recovery in iron ranges 


points. 
Monday 


movement was accelerated 


block, estim 


shares, of commor 


Tribune averages, the average of 30 representativ 


72.77 to 76.27, that of 20 ra 


iron and industria 


Monday of 


The range of 
from Saturday of 
follows: 


prices on active 


last week to this week w 





Allis-Chalm, com. 28 - 32 Lake Sup. Corp.. 8 
Allis-Chalm. pf... 69 - 71 Midvale Steel.... 30%- 
Am. Can. com... 22%4- 26 Nat-Acme ...... 28% 
Am. COM, TE... cc 79 - 84% Nat. BE. & S. com. 45 - 4 
Am. C. & F. com.118 %-127 N. Y. Air Brake. 80 ‘ ] 
Am. C. & F. pf..107 -107% Nova Scotia stl.. 354- 4 
Am. Loco. com... 80%4- 88 Pittsburgh Stl. pf. .. 

Am. Loco. pf....100 -100% Pressed Stl. com. 77 - 90 
Am, Stl. F. com. 26 - 32 Pressed Stl. pf.. .. ) 
Am. Stl. F. pf... 83%- 85 Ry. Stl. Spg. com. §1 \ 
gald. Loco. com. 91%4-102% Ry. Stl. Spg. pf.. .. -104 
Bald. Loco. pf... 97 =- 98 Replogle Steel... 75° ‘ 
Beth. Steel com.. 524%4- 60% Republic com. . f 
Beth. Stl. Cl. B. 51 - 61% tepublic pf.. 

Beth. Stl. 8% pf.10014-104 Sloss com..... . 51 

a. Z | Es a 47% - 82% ee ain 

_ , iar 28 - 30% ran.+Williams. 401, 
Cruc. Steel com. 85 -108 Un. Alloy Steel... 32 
Cruc. Steel, pf... 84 - 90 u. 8 Pipe BE... 263 
Gen. Electric....118 -123 U. S. Pipe com.. 39% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 29%4- 31% U. S. Steel com SO 
Gulf States Steel. 30 - 40 U. S. Steel pf... .105% 

~~ a com.. “sae ‘ae on oo 11% 

nt. ar. pf.....100 -104% a C. & Coke &9 
Lackawanna Stl. 46%- 58 Westingh. Elec 10% 





Quarter Earnings of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


For the quarter ended Sept. 30, the Allis-Chalmers 
Co. reports net profits, after Federal taxes, of $925,525, eq 
alent, after preferred dividends, to $2.49 a share on $: 
750 outstanding common, against $767,214, or $1.84, 
preceding quarter and $916,309, or $2.45 a share, for the 
responding quarter of 1919. Net profits for the nine n 
ended Sept. 30 amounted to $2,525,287 or $6.50 a shar 
preferred dividends, compared with $2,839,278, or 37 
share for the same period of the previous year. U 
hand: Sept. 30 totaled $19,814,948, 


time last year 


orders on against $1 


704 at the same 





American Steel Foundries Report 


In common with reports issued by similar corporatio! 
correspouding periods, that of the American Steel Four 
for the nine months ended Sept. 30, last, shows larger 
ings on the common shares than was the case in 1919. | 
instance, the company’s net earnings for that 
$6,434,743, as compared with $3,751,696 for the 
ended Sept. 30, 1919, and a balance, after allowing mor 
double the amount for depreciation, of $5,966,146, as 
one of $3 540,870 last year. 

The “other income” account shows $339,150, contrasted 
$330,118 last year, bringing the total income before F*' 
taxes, etc., up to $6,305,296, compared with $5,870,988 in 
The Federal taxes this year for the nine month period 
$1,638,500, against $1,243,113 last year, leaving, after 
charges, a surplus of $4,276,889, which is equal after pref 
dividends, to $7 a share earned on the company’s $18,2 
common stock. For the corresponding period last year 
was a surplus of $2,462,573, which showed after provisio! 
the preferred dividend, $3.91 earned on $17,184,000 cor 
stock. 


per 1oOd 
nine n 
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Periodograph Time Record System.—Gisholt Machine 
Wis. Folder title “A 
Regulated - 


with the Through 


Factory 


Madison, Trip 


riodograph Shows the various 
n a time record system for scheduling and recording 
tarting and finishing time of an order, each progressive 


being illustrated and explained. 
thawing Outfits and Torches.—<Aeroil 
lain Street, Union Hill, N. J, 
thawing outfits and torches for removing 


Burner Co., 


Bulletin 10 Lllustrations 


criptions of 


| snow from frozen coal and ore cars, hoppers, pockets, 


. loading chutes, dipples, tracks. and switches 


toundries.—Frank D. Chase, Ine., 645 
Booklet 


[Illustrations of 


North 


“Foundries 


Michigan 
That 


plants designed by th 


Chicago with the title 


representative 


White Metal Alloys, Bronze and Brass Ingots, 
Rearings and Castings.—Ajax Metal Co., Frankford Ave- 
1 Richmond Street, Philadelphia. Catalog, 38 pages, 

0 in., published in two editions, one in English, the 
Spanish Devoted to a complete listing of the 


v's products, including white metal alloys, bronze 
ingots, bearings and castings, together with a 


iccount of their uses in the various 


oundry Equipment.—Whiting Corporation 


ilog and booklet Catalog 154, 49 


istrates and describes complete equipment for gray 


eel, brass, car wheel and malleable iron foundries 
onsolidation of the Whiting 
Harvey, Ill., and the American 
New York Eastern ule office 
ympany is at 366 Madison Avenue, New York Other 


deal with the No. 61 hand operated modding ma- 


ing Corporation is a ¢ 
Equipment Co., 
Equipment ce. 


yundry flasks ; sand tempering in malleable found 


ourth booklet reproduces letter from users of the 


sand .cutting machines 


fans, Ventilators, Dust Collectors, ete.— Hersh 
Co., Allentown, Pa Catalog, 63 pages, 8% x l 
rates and describes n exter ve ine of far 
washers, roof fan ventilator 1 ist llectors 


ending Brakes.—Dreis & Krump Mfe. Co 909 South 
Street, Chicago [wo circu iH de b 
idin brake, and No 19] » pow ‘ ling 
I brakes ire rm l T d 
of variou gag ind leng I < 
I ding lee plate ij) . 
b THE | 
cket Loader.—National Engi: ( 19 We 
Boulevard ( £ Circu N f I 
descriptior ich I : 
ind otl ! where ha i £ 


thes, Planers, ete.—Sin 


N. ¥ Folder [llustratio nd specificatio 
ichines engine ithe tur! es ofi I 
I ] make which tl ‘ prepare 


lectrie Controlling Devices for the Mine.—Cut! 


Ifg Co Milwaukee Pub it n S56 is £ 
vith the title “For th Mine ( 1 with 

ollers, battery hargir equip nt bral 

lenoids, magnetic separator magnet clutche 
heaters and electric soldering irot Numer! iS 


ews are shown 


tting Machine.—H. M Albee & Sor 11 Sussex 
wark, N. J. Pamphlet I istrat ind de ribe 
uting machine designed for irving, engraving 

1 designing, and for work o stes zine, copper 


iloid or similar materia 


trodes for Electric Furnaces.—Acheson Grap! 


Falls, N ¥ Booklet is pages 2 ) 
' some furnaces using Ache n electrodes 
the United States chosen is 
presents and the kind of worl t I 


‘er Plants.—Dwight P. Robinson & Co 12 
New York Views of power plant ! 
constructed by this company 


Street, 


ring Transformers.—Packard Electric Co., Warren 


n 208 Describes weatherproof and switchboard 


ngle, two and 





three-phase metering transformers 


ding and Cutting Torches.—Torchweld Equip 


) 


icago Catalog Devoted to welding and cut- 
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ting apparatus including torches portab'e welding outfits, 
I table cutting outfits, materiais and accessories 





Yools.—Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Chicago Circular No. 34. 


Pneumatic 


600 West Jackson Boulevard 


lllustrates the company line of piston air drills, pneumatic 
motor hoists, pneumatic hammers and rammers, and moisture 
S ira 


Machinery Enamel.—Hilo Varnish Corporation, Marcy 
ind Flus g venu Brooklyt N. Y Folder with title 
rot ig F Light Surfaces.’ Sets forth the advantages 
[ e-f ! y « n Photogra} hs show tne 

gz eff t of this ename when applied on machine 


Motor Control Apparatuas.—Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., 


Milwaukee Publication 860 Illustrates and describes motor 
control aj itus I umps, compressors and similar service 

Grinding Machinery.—W i irth & Morman Co., Grand 
Rapid M Catalog Illustrates and describes grinding 
mact 1ding irface grinders, universal grinders and 


Mechanically Operated Cutting Torches.—Davis- 
Bourn e Co Jersey City, N. J Devoted to the Oxy- 


graph No \ ind N é mechanically operated cutting 


torches fo! itting teel with oxy-acetylene or oxy-hydrogen, 
to drawing, patter r templet lllustrations show parts 
cut W ‘ : é 

Valwes.—Ho! 1 Valve Mfz cr Homestead, Pa, 
Folder wit the tith Always Faithfu Illustrates and 

{ oru ivantage of quarter-turn vaives for use on 

wate! steam, gas, oil, acid ilkali lime el 

Welding and Cutting Apparatus.—! astian-Blessing 
Cr W t Au Avenue, Chicago Catalog No 20, 36 
pag x ) Lilu ite and describes an extensive 

é velding nd cutting apparatus The principle of 

erat W construction features are described in 
deta 


Shipbuilders’, Contractors’, Factory and Railway 


Supplies.—Hansen & Yorke Co 88 Warren Street, New 
Yor (‘at O£ 2 42 page 6 xX )' in with cloth cover 
Lis une trate in extensive r f shipbuilders’, con- 
tractor t \ d railway ipplies Useful tables of 
we ' ! t ul ice 
Clam Shell Buckets.—(C H W ims Co Eeri« Pa 
Ca ‘ ‘ n nd descriptions 
fo ting and 
I I N \ f buckets n 
\ pt ‘ I revolyv 
rage and loading plants 


Steel Tanks.—! ) vi é S ( Pitt 
oO Witt ste ta I i matic 
1 r nded for 
’ ' 1 ne ‘ 
‘ ‘ I I 

trious flelds 

lé r ere I 
ipa ie rd ! ons 
I l ra I yw a riety of 
Bolts, Nuts, Serews, Chain, ete.—Pawtucket Mfe. Co., 
27 tree | tucket R Catalo Ll List and 
ist I ul produ follow be nuts, 
I riveted uit h ip rod rrups 
r table per ent t ese | lucts are 


Cylindrical, Form, and Plane Surface Grinding.— 
bound I ) ] teady Ir t r yiin 
I I I I rindir wit wide fa el ind 

ndir e surface The booklet is strated 

Radial Loaders.—J eftre Mfz cr ( 1 Ohio 


j crushed stone oa yke, ¢ le ete 
Pneumatic Safety Valves—lI’neumat Safet Valve 
cu F ket, R. I Booklet ) ribes pr r ec safety 
i he i ‘ att ed direct to 
. f s toma iit n r i r I \ r 
( it pecially ynstructed handle which 
] ‘ ‘ } nd the mactl i ‘ per 
T Su 
Bolt and Pipe Threading Machinery.—Land Ma re 
or Waynesboro, Pa Catalog printed in Spanish, devoted to 
any S lime ft t and pipe threading machinery 
Gunite Siabs.—Cement Gur Co Cornwells Bucks 


Count} Pa Gives the results of tests made on Gunit abs 


established 








Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


mr 





ne quotatl ms given elow ire for small lots, as 
sold from stores New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 
As there are many consumers whose requirements 
+ > +7 , } +} . le yy a . 
are not sufficiently avy warrant their placing 01 
+} < ‘ a + ; »] ] : 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mil these prices are given for their convenience. 
Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 
Bar S Pe r | b. 
Refine ise price ».00¢ 
Swed i e pri 20.00 
Soft St 
% to 1% nd 1 é isc. to 4.1: 
l to ¢ 2 lw 1S » 4.15 
( 1 yS< o 4.1: 
Rod 1¢ 3 to be 
B N “ 1.18 to () 
He } ( 0 6.00 
Shape 


( Q: tr 4B 
A 6:3 t 1.30 
1 » ( ( ORK to | 2 
l ] { .63¢c. to 4.50 
] 68 » 4.35 
g x & 3 ll ( to 4.40: 
a xX to 4.45 
gs X Q 1.1 to 4.85¢ 
72 X 5.2 to 5.95« 
Tee 
lx & »98c. to 4.65 
1% i . x 3/1 3 88c. to 4.55: 
1% ( x ( j I ,.68e. to 4.351 
y i? iY ? +.63¢ec. to 4 0c 


Merchant Steel Per | 


Tire, 1% x % in. and large Sibi be ees 4.154 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% ; in. and larger) ..4.65¢c 
Toe calk, li, xX s In. al 1 larger 6.00¢c 


Cold-rolled strip (S 
Open-heart} pring steel 
Shafting and Screw Sti 


ft and quarter hard) 


; 
ROUNGS ...cces ae . ah ehait 6.25e. to 7.00c. 
Squares, flats and hex riers ..6.75¢e. to 7.50 


Standard cast steel, base price............ 15.00c. 


Best cast BOE sku K-6 ss : ; ....-20.00c. to 24.00c. 
Extra be ist steel.. eww ecee -2D.00c. to 30.00c 
Tank Plates—Steel 

‘ 1! ind hea ey 1S | l r4 


Sheets 


NN int ah ratte a ia Uo Ne a ..4.68¢c. to 7.25¢c 
NS she Sie aa RGU Nas tars ge ea 1.738¢e. to 7.30¢ 
No. 14.. 6.25c. to 7.35 
No. 16 6.35c. to 7.45 


s Stee Wood 
Ca One Pa Refined 
er Lb Per LI 
Nos. 18 t 0, (/.90¢e. to 8.30c. iacaears 
Nos. 22 and 24.. ; 7.95c. to 8.85¢ 10.80¢e., 
No. =O x ‘ ieee eds 8.00c. to 8.90c. 10.85« 


11.00¢ 


8.10c. to 9.00c. 


&.20c. to 9.Z90c. 


to 9.60¢ 
4 OUc. to 


) a2 9 30c. to 10.20% 
No. 27 ee aaa re ere 9.45¢. to 10.35¢ 


9 60e. to 10.50 
| 
l 


I 


Pipe 
Standard Steel Wro ght Tro? 
I Galv | Galy 
14 in. Butt 34 17 ,-1% in. Butt 3-+17 
%-3 in. Butt. 8 Be i 2 th. 10D... 3 +21 
3%-6 in. Lap. 23 — 6 | Tz in. Lap. 17 
7-12 in. Lap.. —23 — 61 7-12 in. Lap 12 +-30 


3 TO 9./d0C. 
9 90¢c, 
> to 10.05e. 


On a number of articles the base price only ven 


it being impossible to name every size. 


The wholesale prices at 


which large | 


ots sold 


by manufacturers for direct shipment from are 


oy' ie ; 
Yiven in Ut 


part of THE IRON 


“Tron and Steel Markets” 


Bright basic 
Anneale 1 
Galvanized 
Coppered 
ma) 


++ 
Tinned soft 


annealed 


Dasic 


Bessemer 


he market reports appearing in a } ng 
AGE under the general h > of 


and “Metal Mar 


Steel Wire 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and W 
Hig bras BROCE cocvecccosevees ° 
Hig DEaSE Wike wcticovrecvrrroeosrovonseee dean 
Bra Me gx Wa Re a. wie hee eae ee 
Brass BUS coves eeveseesesseoeeeeseneune 
Copper Sheets 
Sheet « yppe! hot rolle 1, 24 oz., 26ee., 
ise 
( i nd vier P per Ib 
Tin Plates 
| ht 17 Coke—14x20 
Pr 
Grade Grade > 
“AAA” car ~ lb... .$ 
Charcoal Charcoal 9G Isc 
14x20 14x20 100 Bike 


.. -$16.50 
18.75 


25 Mea 
iss 


LL + 
Kets 


ire 


line vy ters 
10.80 $10.55 
10.90 10.65 
10.75 
11.00 
2.25 12.00 


I 1 
IX 20.50 IXX... 18.25 13.00 
IX X 22.25 19.75 IXXX... 14.25 14.00 
IXXX 23.75 21.50 IXXXX... 15.25 15.00 
Terne Plates 
S-]} Coating 14 x 20 
SOE ERD «Gao hie ew aw es we we ee he ‘ $9.35 
(ree eer rer rrr ee er 9.50 
BO Sassi bid hth ali Srinrens we wok a eke 10.50 
ire do GU ses tac scdbees cas taesne wee 12.75 
rin : 
EPRICE TM: onc 06 cals 060s 6.00 o 06 oe eee Ne. 
MAE sc acaeas osd* s Reb ad dkaleeee ke eee eee 15 o 50¢c 
Copper 
Ce TNMOE os dn eda cee Chee kes es Ree ee 16%4e 
BISCTYOIVUIC éc.cc-ccclcude were cannes aeerameeel 164ee 
UGG occ ceed teas neee tes eas Cee unes L64ec 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
Western spelter .....cscscesccscccusceses 8%4c. to ve 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........ 14c. open 14ee 
Lead and Solder* J 
AMOTICR DIP JORG oi6sinso0d &h5se eee 8c. to 8%. 
RE ORG W.idins tiv aande ens ias+<e8e eee 9c. to 10¢. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed............ . BUC. 
Wille 


No. ] selder 


Refined 


solder 





*P indicated t private brar rd- 
Babbitt Metal 
Rest o7 oot 
Comme per Poi cccwce sacaweaae We. 
Antimony 
RIE 66 ivcttis Lib cien aan ea beeen Tc. to Bae 
Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
> . . 1 ‘ + Qe 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb....doc. (0 0% 
Old Metals : 
The week has been very quiet with values slowy 
declining. Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: | 
Cents 
Per Lb 


Copper, heavy and c 
Copper, 

Copper, light and bo 
Brass, heavy 
Brass, light 
Heavy machine comp 
No. 1 yellow brass tu 


No. 1 red brass or composition turnings....- 


LOGE, ORVY ocicacs 
eo i ae 
S —_—a 


heavy and wire 


ttoms 


TUCIDI@. . ec eeeevvees 


osition 
rnings 





